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CHAPTER  I. 

Lord  Ballina  was  one  of  those  careless,  joyous 
spirits,  who  at  all  times  shrink  from  inconvenient 
troubles  and  annoyances,  and  still  more  from  the 
disagreeable  consequences  entailed  by  their  own 
imprudent  actions.  In  his  happy  married  life, 
all  worries  had  been  swept  away  from  his  daily 
path  by  a  loving  wife's  hand.  Even  then  it  was 
Helen's  clear  intellect,  her  marvellous  adap- 
tability to  depressing  circumstances,  her  perfect 
unselfishness,  which  had  enabled  him  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  hopeless  ruin  that  threatened  them 
during  the  dreadful  famine  years.  Her  noble 
courage  had  alone  induced  him  to  remain  man- 
fully at  the  post  of  duty  during  those  sad  times 
of  distress  in  Ireland,  though,  undoubtedly,  it 
was  neither  personal  fear  nor  lack  of  physical 
VOL.  II.  B 
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courage  that  would  ever  have  caused  him  to 
desert  his  country  in  the  sorest  day  of  her 
trouble.  His  love  for  wife  and  child  had  alone 
made  him  cowardly. 

For  the  first  year  after  Lady  Ballina's  death, 
Captain  Carmichael's  constant  presence  and 
friendship  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  supplied 
that  moral  support  her  husband's  weaker  char- 
acter so  essentially  required,  and  of  which  her 
death  had  deprived  him.  Left  wholly  to  his 
own  guidance,  Lord  Balliua  was  but  as  a  rudder- 
less vessel,  swayed  by  every  breath  of  passing 
inclination  or  temptation. 

Had  Shelah,  who  inherited  much  of  her 
mother's  disposition,  been  a  few  years  older  all 
might  have  gone  well  with  Lord  Ballina,  though 
a  daughter,  however  loved,  can  never  have  the 
same  influence  as  an  adored  wife.  But,  even 
before  Hugh's  arrival,  notwithstanding  the 
overwhelming  difficulties  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved, his  deep  affection  for  Shelah  had  re- 
strained her  father  from  coming  to  a  direct 
understanding  with  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown. 
It  was  only  when  having  lost  everything  he 
was  possessed  of,  and  he  found  himself  with- 
out the  means  of  leaving  Baden,  or  of  meeting 
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the  many  liabilities  he  had  incurred  there,  that 
he  began  to  seriously  contemplate  taking  a  step 
he  had  hitherto  shrunk  from  with  horror,  and  to 
meditate  proposing  for  a  woman  for  whom  he 
cared  nothing,  and  who  was  in  every  way  the 
opposite  of  his  beloved  Helen,  in  order  to  retrieve 
himself  from  the  disastrous  position  into  which 
his  own  miserable  back-slidings  and  reckless 
folly  had  placed  him. 

With  his  usual  impulsiveness,  when  arrived  at 
the  hotel,  Lord  Ballina  could  not  be  dissuaded, 
even  at  the  risk  of  awaking  Shelah,  from  going  at 
once  to  her  room.  To  counteract  any  evil  effects 
likely  to  ensue  from  the  impetuosity  of  his  affec- 
tion, Hugh  followed  him,  and,  as  the  father  noise- 
lessly opened  the  door  of  the  apartment,  both 
men  remained  still  and  silent  on  the  threshold, 
struck  by  the  picture  she  presented. 

Shelah  lay  on  her  uncurtained  little  bed  in 
profoundest  slumber.  A  smile  rested  on  her 
rosy,  half-parted  lips,  and  Hugh  rejoiced  to 
observe  she  was  breathing  softly  and  regularly. 
Every  trace  of  trouble  had  passed  away  from 
her  fair,  young  face.  Her  golden  curls,  combed 
back  from  her  forehead,  were  scattered  in  sweet 
disorder  over  the  pillow,   one   white,  rounded 
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arm  was  flung  over  her  head,  the  other  en- 
circled in  close  embrace  the  white  persian 
kitten,  whose  pretty  little  pink  nose  was  nest- 
ling close  to  the  girl's  soft  flushed  cheek. 
Through  the  window,  opened  wide  to  afford 
her  as  much  air  as  possible,  the  moon-light 
streamed  in,  and,  falling  directly  on  the  bed, 
caused  the  face  and  form  of  the  tranquil  sleeper 
to  be  clearly  visible. 

'Ah,  the  angels  have  charge  over  her.  With 
them,  perchance,  she  is  in  communion,'  thought 
Hugh,  as  Lord  Ballina  moved  softly  towards  the 
bed,  near  which  sat  patient  Bridget,  trying,  with 
indifferent  success,  to  knit  by  the  moon's  rays. 
On  seeing  Lord  Ballina,  a  look  of  reproachful 
severity  crossed  her  usually  gentle,  if  homely, 
countenance,  and  she  placed  her  finger  warn- 
ingly  on  her  lips,  while,  at  the  same  moment, 
Hugh  put  his  hand  on  his  arm,  whispering, 

1  Surely  you  will  not  disturb  her  V 

Lord  Ballina  shook  Hugh's  hand  off  im- 
patiently, as  he  whispered  back,  angrily, 

'Do  you  love  my  child  better  than  I   do?1 
Then  quickly,  but  softly,  he  crossed  the  room, 
and,    approaching    Shelah's    bed,    knelt  1 
it,  silently  and  sorrowfully  gazing    down  upon 
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her  face.  Remorse  was  busy  gnawing  at  his 
heart-strings.  Good  resolutions  wore  spring- 
ing up  within  him  in  rapid  succession,  while 
unconscious  tears,  which  went  far  to  mollify 
Bridget's  sternness,  coursed  down  his  cheeks 
unchecked.  With  delicate  tact  Hugh  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  room,  when  Shelah  sud- 
denly moved  and  began  to  speak  rapidly  and 
incoherently.  After  a  moment  the  thoughts  that 
were  evidently  troubling  the  poor  girl  even 
in  her  sleep  seemed  to  take  shape.  Clearly 
they  were  the  same  as  those  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  her  attack,  for,  after  a  few  ram- 
bling sentences,  she  said,  loudly  and  distinctly, 

*  Yes,  dear  mamma,  I  know  I  must  take  care 
of  papa.  But  I  am  such  a  little  girl — such  a 
little  girl,'  she  repeated,  sadly. 

In  an  instant  Bridget  was  by  her  side,  and 
passed  her  hand  several  times  rapidly  over  her 
forehead.  She  appeared  to  quiet  down  beneath 
the  nurse's  soothing  touch,  and  for  a  short  space 
remained  silent.  But  once  more  the  fear  that, 
when  awake,  had  so  disturbed  poor  Shelah, 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  her  again,  for 
she  called  out  several  times,  in  a  beseeching 
voice, 
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'Fetch  papa.  Fetch  papa,  dear  Mr.  Hugh. 
Oh,  papa,  come  to  me.' 

'I  think,  my  lord,'  said  Bridget,  'you  had 
best  speak  a  few  words  to  her,  I  fancy  she  feels 
you  are  near.  In  any  case,  she  is  sure  to  wake 
now,  and  your  being  nigh  may  keep  off  another 
attack.' 

In  a  trembling  voice,  Lord  Ballina  said,  very 
softly,  '  Shelah  !  my  darling,  I  am  here,  near 
you,  close  to  you !' 

In  a  moment,  as  if  by  magic,  the  great,  dark 
eyes  opened  widely,  and,  springing  up  in  bed, 
Shelah  flung  her  arms  round  her  father's  neck, 
exclaiming, 

'  Papa !  my  own  darling  papa,  you  are  safe, 
quite  safe !' 

As  she  spoke,  she  passed  her  hands  caress- 
ingly over  his  face,  his  hair,  his  beard,  in  a  very 
ecstasy  of  joy,  while  the  kitten,  so  rudely 
roused  from  its  luxurious  sleeping  nest,  sat 
up,  staring  with  its  blue  eyes  in  reproachful  as- 
tonishment at  its  mistress ;  then,  after  a  lazy 
yawn  and  a  prolonged  stretch,  yielded  to  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  joined  in  welcoming 
the  prodigal  home,  by  rubbing  itself  against 
his  arm,  and  purring  loudly. 
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'Ah!  papa,  you  see  even  kitty  is  telling  you 
how  happy  she  is  to  see  you  again.  But 
where  is  Hugh  ?  I  must  thank  him  for  bring- 
ing you  to  me.' 

'  Child,  child,  do  you  think,  if  I  had  known 
you  were  ill,  it  would  have  required  anyone  to 
bring  me  to  your  side?'  Lord  Ballina's  voice 
was  husky  with  emotion  as  he  spoke. 

'No,  no,'  she  replied,  earnestly.  'But  you 
would  not  have  known  I  had  been  ill  otherwise, 
and  then,'  she  hesitated,  '  I  knew  you  were  go- 
ing to  have  supper  with  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown/ 

Shelah's  voice  dropped,  and  she  lowered  her 
eyes ;  she  dared  not  look  at  her  father. 

'  But  you  see  I  am  not  at  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown's 
supper-party,  I  told  her  you  had  been  ill.  A 
very  good  reason  for  my  absenting  myself  from 
this  entertainment.' 

Shelah,  whose  head  was  still  reposing  on 
her  father's  shoulder,  gave  a  faint  laugh  as  she 
replied, 

'  I  don't  think  she  will  grieve  about  my  being 
ill,  papa;  but  I  am  quite  well  now.  And  as 
Hugh  has  come  we  shall  go  away  from  Baden, 
won't  we?  and,  papa,  don't  let  her  know  where 
we  are  going,'  she  added,  earnestly. 
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'  Not  if  I  can  help  it,  you  may  be  sure,  Shelah,' 
he  replied,  more  than  ever  rejoicing  that  he  had 
taken  the  first  step  towards  breaking  off  his  in- 
timacy with  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown.  '  And,  now 
that  you  are  assured  I  am  quite  safe,  you 
must  try  to  go  to  sleep  again,  my  child,  or 
your  recreant  father  will  incur  Bridget's  stern- 
nest  reproof.  I  am  already,  I  fear,  in  her  black 
books,  for  having  disturbed  your  slumbers.' 

He  unclasped  the  loving  arms  clinging  round 
his  neck,  and  laid  Shelah  gently  back  on  the 
bed,  pressing  his  lips  to  her  forehead  with 
intense  love  and  self-reproach,  as  he  inwardly 
vowed  never  again  to  take  any  step  or  yield  to 
any  temptation  which  could  cause  this  sensitive, 
loving  being  the  slightest  pang  of  pain.  And 
at  the  moment  he  registered  this  vow  he  meant 
most  truly  to  keep  it. 

Shelah  smiled  trustfully  up  at  her  father,  and, 
fearing  in  any  way  to  excite  his  jealousy  by 
displaying  her  intense  anxiety  to  speak  to  Hugh, 
she  made  no  attempt  to  do  so.  Yet  she  glanced 
restlessly  towards  the  window,  where  he  and 
Bridget  were  discoursing  in  low  tones,  and,  if 
Lord  Ballina  experienced  some  pangs  of  freshly- 
roused  jealousy   as   he   noted   those    pleading 
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glances,  his  penitence  at  the  pain  he  had  inflicted 
on  his  daughter  was  still  too  much  in  the  ascen- 
dant for  him  to  disregard  her  silently  expressed 
desire,  and  he  called  out, 

1  This  young  lady  won't  rest  in  peace  until 
she  has  expressed  the  gratitude  she  entertains 
towards  her  knight  for  his  past  services.  So 
advance,  gallant  captain,  and  receive  your  just 
reward.' 

Hugh  came  forward  with  a  smile,  and,  as  he 
stooped  his  head  over  the  bed,  she  whispered, 

'  You  can  do  everything.  Take  us  away  from 
this  horrid  place  and  from  her  immediately.' 

She  required  no  answer.  Shelah's  faith  in 
her  knight  was  complete,  and,  Bridget  observing 
decisively  that  there  must  be  no  more  talking 
to-night,  she  merely  smiled  a  good-night  to  her 
father  and  Hugh,  and,  gathering  the  kitten  up 
in  her  arms,  closed  her  eyes  in  preparation  of 
farther  slumber,  while  Hugh,  turning  to  Lord 
Ballina,  said,  cheerfully, 

4  Now  we  may  leave  her  with  perfect 
6ecnrity.  Your  presence  has  had  magical 
power.  And  do  you  know,  in  my  anxiety  to 
sec  you,  I  have  as  yet  made  no  provision  to 
sustain  exhausted  nature.     I  feel  dead-beat,  for 
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wince  I  left  London  I  have  been  travelling  day 
and  night.' 

Observing  how  nervous  and  unstrung  Lord 
Ballina  appeared  to  be,  Hugh  thought  it  advis- 
able to  postpone  all  serious  conversation  to  a 
more  convenient  time.  After  casting  one  more 
glance  towards  his  daughter's  bed,  assured 
all  was  now  well  with  her,  Lord  Ballina, 
being  the  most  hospitable  of  men,  was  at  once 
filled  with  kindly  desires  of  ministering  to  his 
friend's  creature  comforts,  and,  perfectly  oblivi- 
ous of  his  unpaid  and  lengthy  hotel-bill,  he  ex- 
claimed, with  some  return  of  his  usual  brightness, 

1  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  shocked  to  think  of 
what  your  state  of  starvation  must  be.  You 
are  my  guest  for  to-night.  The  restaurants  are 
all  closed  at  this  hour;  but  they  have  an  excel- 
lent French  cook  here,  none  of  your  German 
poisoners.  I  shall  arrange  the  menu,  and  order 
a  bottle  of  their  best  champagne  and  claret. 
The  wine  is  first-rate  in  this  hotel.' 

Hugh,  from  feelings  of  delicacy,  refrained 
from  remonstrating  against  Lord  Balliua's 
superfluous  extravagance.  He  was  going  to 
help  him  out  of  his  difficulties,  and  a  pound 
or  two  more  or  less  could  make  no  difference. 
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*  God  bless  him  !  It's  the  good  heart  he  has 
if  the  head's  a  bit  wake,  and  if  its  strength  lay  in 
his  golden  curls  that  Jczabel  would  soen  clip 
them  off  for  him,  as  that  other  decaving  crea- 
ture did  poor  Samson's.  But  we're  safe  for 
the  present  now  the  captain's  here.' 

Thus  soliloquised  Bridget,  as  she  resumed 
the  watch  by  her  young  mistress's  side,  having 
first  done  what  she  had  not  dared  do  before,  in 
fear  of  waking  her  precious  charge,  carefully 
drawn  the  curtains  across  the  window,  so  that 
the  moonbeams  that  had  long  been  distressing 
her  superstitious  mind  by  falling  upon  Shelah'a 
sleeping  figure  should  no  longer  cast  their 
baneful  influence  over  her. 

*  It's  onlncky  and  may  strike  her  blind,'  she 
murmured,  peering  into  her  loved  charge's  face, 
as  she  smoothed  and  tidied  the  coverings  of  the 
bed.  'May  the  Blessed  Vargin  presarve  you, 
my  dear  Iamb.' 

She  breathed  more  than  spoke  these  words ; 
but  Shelah  must  have  heard  the  gentle  blessing, 
for  she  looked  up,  saying, 

'  Darling  old  Bridget,  we  arc  going  to  leave 
Baden  immediately ;  and  won't  Mrs.  BrowD  be 
angry  V 
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She  was  asleep  again  in  an  instant,  in  the 
relief  this  happy  conviction  afforded  her. 

'  Ah  !  honey,  we  ain't  out  of  the  wicked  place 
yet,'  muttered  Bridget,  dragging  a  mattress 
•close  to  Shelah's  couch  and  preparing  for  such 
slumbers  as  her  anxious  love  and  fears  for  the 
future  would  permit.  But  a  good  conscience 
and  a  robust  constitution  after  a  time  got  the 
better  of  both  fears  and  anxieties,  and  the 
honest  Irishwoman  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Lord  Ballina  and  Captain 
Carmichael  had  finished  the  recherche  and  ex- 
pensive supper  ordered  by  the  former,  to  which 
his  friend  had  done  ample  justice,  though  he 
noticed  that  Ballina  had  left  it  almost  wholly 
untouched,  while  he  was  often  lost  in  thought, 
evidently  of  no  pleasant  nature.  Having, 
therefore,  despatched  the  good  cheer  prepared 
for  him  with  extra  haste,  Hugh  proposed  their 
adjourning  to  the  balcony  to  smoke,  a  proposition 
joyfully  acceded  to  by  Lord  Ballina,  who  felt  as 
though,  in  the  soothing  companionship  of  cigars, 
he  could  with  ease  unburden  himself  of  the  weight 
of  care  by  which  he  was  oppressed  to  the  friend 
he  both  loved  and  esteemed,  but  at  the  same  time 
of  whom  he  stood  a  little  in  awe,  notwithstand- 
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ing  his  own  superiority  in  age,  if  not  in  wisdom. 
The  night  was  splendid,  and,  though  the 
moon  had  disappeared,  the  heavens  were  glori- 
ous to  behold,  for  myriads  of  stars  were  twink- 
ling and  shining  down  with  unwonted  brilliancy 
on  dissipated,  wicked,  little  Baden.  The  hour 
of  retiring  to  rest  is,  however,  early  even  in  this 
gayest  of  watering-places,  and,  though  little 
past  mid-night,  there  were  but  few  late  stragglers 
abroad,  while  the  silence  of  night  was  only 
broken  by  the  bark  of  some  stray  dog,  and  the 
murmur  of  the  little  stream  flowing  close  to  the 
hotel.  The  smoke  from  their  cigars  was,  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  only  evidence  of  the  friends  on 
the  balcony  being  awake.  It  is  a  very  different 
matter  to  have  resolved  to  make  confession  of 
our  misdoings,  even  when  Ave  feel  the  need  of 
friendly  counsel,  and  to  put  our  resolve  into 
execution  when  the  moment  of  confession  and 
inevitable  humiliation  attending  such  a  confes- 
sion has  arrived  ;  and  as  Lord  Ballina's  silence 
was  prolonged,  while  his  nervousness  was  evi- 
dently increasing,  Hugh  recognised  the  absolute 
necessity  of  taking  the  initiative,  and  observed 
tentatively,  fearful  of  wounding  the  father's 
jealous  susceptibilities, 
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;  When  do  you  think  of  leaving  Baden  f  for  it 
is  very  evident  this  place  does  not  agree  with 
Shelah.  Another  attack  such  as  she  had  to- 
night might  be  followed  by  more  serious  conse- 
quences. And,  if  you  remember, — and  of  course 
you  do, — the  doctor  warned  us  to  avoid  every- 
thing that  was  likely  to  bring  them  on.' 

'  I  believe  your  sudden  arrival  had  something 
to  say  to  her  attack  to-night,'  replied  Lord 
Ballina,  irritably  ;  but  immediately  his  conscience 
reproached  him  for  this  ungenerous  remark,  and, 
stretching  out  his  hand,  he  said,  quickly,  ■  Xo, 
no,  forgive  me,  Hugh.  It  is  her  miserable 
father  who  is  alone  to  blame.  Shelah  was 
quite  well  until  she  was  most  unfortunately  a 
witness  of  that  terrible  event  that  took  place 
in  the  gardens  last  week.  She  has  never  been 
the  same  since,  and  I  believe  is  imbued  with  the 
hideous  idea  that  a  similar  catastrophe  may  be- 
fall me.  Then  it  was  such  an  aggravation  of 
everything  Mrs.  Brown  following  us  here.' 

1  Then  why  on  earth  don't  you  leave  Baden  at 
once?  Every  word  you  utter  only  proves  how 
urgent  are  the  reasons  for  your  doing  so.' 

For  an  instant  there  was  a  dead  silence  ;  then 
springing  up  and  flinging  the  end  of  his  cigar 
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over  the  balcony,  where  it  was  immediately 
picked  up  with  great  glee  by  a  passing  vagrant, 
Lord  Ballina  exclaimed, 

1  Good  heavens,  don't  you  think  I  would  leave 
this  infernal  hole  to-morrow,  if  it  was  in  my 
power?  I  cannot,  Hugh,  I  cannot.  But  don't 
despise  me  too  much.'  As  he  finished  speaking, 
Lord  Ballina  laid  his  head  on  the  balcony  and 
sobbed  like  a  child,  murmuring,  *  Helen,  Helen  ! 
if  only  you  had  not  left  me.' 

Much  shocked  at  this  sudden  burst  of  grief,  and 
fearing  matters  were  even  worse  than  he  sur- 
mised, bad  as  his  suspicions  were,  Hugh  laid 
his  hand  soothingly  on  Lord  Ballina's  shoulder, 
saying, 

*  Despise  you,  my  dear  fellow.  Don't  talk 
nonsense.  You  are  unstrung  by  Shelah's  ill- 
ness. Be  calm,  and  tell  me  what  are  the  im- 
perative circumstances  which  detain  you  at 
Baden  ?  Two  heads  are  better  than  one,  and  if 
your  detention  here  is  caused  by  any  entangle- 
ment with  the  fair  widow  you  introduced  me  to 
tin's  evening,  why,  our  combined  strategical 
forces  will  be  equal,  I  feel  sure,  in  out-wittin-- 
every  scheme  this  handsome  Circe  may  have  in 
contemplation  against  you.' 
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Lord  Ballina  looked  up  with  a  faint  smile. 
He  was  ashamed  of  the  want  of  self-control  he 
had  displayed,  and  said,  quickly, 

'As  far  as  she  is  concerned,  your  timely 
arrival  has  saved  me  from  taking  the  ultimate 
step  of  folly  I,  in  my  madness,  thought  of  taking. 
That  1  ever  did  contemplate  it  seems  to  me  now 
inconceivable.  Oh,  Hugh,  you  must  imagine  I 
have  quite  forgotten  Helen,  for  the  thought  of 
a  second  marriage  ever  to  have  crossed  my 
mind.  Not  so — it  is  not  so.  Her  image  is  ever 
present  with  me.  Her  voice  rings  admonishing- 
ly  in  my  ears,  when  I  appear  most  to  have  for- 
gotten the  past.  Her  sweet  eyes  haunt  me  night 
and  day,  I  have  often  to  close  my  own  in  order 
to  try  to  escape  from  their  reproachful  glances. 
Even  in  that  hateful  Kursaal  I  have  still  felt 
their  influence  at  the  very  moment  the  demon  of 
play,  in  whose  possession  I  have  fallen,  had 
greatest  power  over  me.  Oh,  what  a  devil  in- 
carnate, what  power  must  the  gamblers  tempter 
have  to  be  victor  over  my  angel  wife's  memory.* 

Hugh  could  not  but  feel  that  all  this  speech 
was  rather  high-flown  and  imaginative,  while 
it  displayed  the  lamentable  weakness  of  the 
speaker's  character,  and  he  observed,  gravely, 
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1  No  miracle  of  succour  is  promised  in  our 
favour  when  we  willingly  place  ourselves  in  the 
path  of  temptation.  Unfortunately  it  comes 
unsought  to  all  of  us  sooner  or  later,  Ballina, 
and,  when  it  does,  the  battle  against  this  for- 
midable foe  has  to  be  fought  vigorously  and 
manfully,  with  any  prospect  of  victory.' 

1  Perhaps  you  have  never  experienced  strong 
temptation,  Hugh,'  mournfully  replied  Lord 
Ballina  ;  for  those  who  are  weak  in  resistance 
are  apt  to  consider  their  temptations  are  such 
as  none  others  have  ever'encountered.  'After 
to-night  I  had  sworn  never  to  enter  the  rooms 
again.  But  everything  was  against  me.  Mrs. 
Brown  had  given  me  a  largish  sum  to  win  or 
lose  for  her.  It  gives  her  a  head-ache  to  go 
into  that  heated  atmosphere  herself — so  she 
says,  at  least.' 

1  Humph  !'  grunted  Hugh,  doubtingly. 

*  Well,  perhaps  it  does,  poor  lady !  However, 
I  won  a  considerable  sum  for  her,  and,  encour- 
aged by  this  lucky  coup,  T.  continued  to  play 
on  my  own  account.  I  felt  absolutely  certain 
of  winning.  I  was  terribly  in  want  of  money, 
the  lack  of  which  alone  prevents  me  leaving 
D.nlen.     For,  Hugh,   I  am  completely  cleaned 
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out.  The  rents  from  Ireland  are  not  due  for 
some  months,  and  the  last  were  but  indifferently 
paid,  but  I  cannot — must  not,  for  Helen's  dear 
sake — put  the  screw  on  my  wretched  tenantry, 
nor  would  I  in  any  case,  for  they  are  only 
slowly  beginning  to  recover  from  the  direful 
effects  of  the  famine.  My  first  act  of  folly  was 
committed  the  day  after  I  arrived  here.  I  met 
Lord  Pauncefort's  son,  looking  as  though  he 
was  about  to  commit  suicide.  He  had  lost 
every  penny  he  had,  which  was  not  much,  and 
was  in  fear  of  his  father's  anger,  and  dared  not 
write  home.  What  could  I  do  but  lend  him 
money  to  escape  from  this  place  ?  and  I  only 
wish  to  God  I  had  gone  with  him.' 

Eallina  smiled  ruefully. 

*  You  did  what  you  have  often  done  before,  a 
kind  and  generous  action.  You  were  right  in 
lhelping  that  young  scapegrace  to  escape  from 
further  evil.  It  is  time  some  one  should  help  you 
now.  But  tell  me  honestly,  is  it  only  money 
difficulties  that  retain  you  here  V 

Lord  Ballina  slightly  coloured  as  he  answered, 

'  Nothing  else.  I  would  be  off  like  a  shot  if 
I  had  the  wherewithal.  But  I  owe  a  consider- 
able  sum  at  this  hotel,  where,  I  fear,  I  have 
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been  living  somewhat  extravagantly.  Then 
yesterday,  in  hopes  of  recovering  my  losses,  I 
borrowed  money  from  a  German  Jew.  You 
know  the  rest.  I  am  a  miserable,  contemptible 
wretch.  You  cannot  condemn  me  more  than  I 
do  myself.' 

'  Then  at  the  present  moment  you  are  abso- 
lutely without  funds?'  ponderingly  inquired 
Hugh. 

*  Absolutely — until  the  next  rents  are  paid. 
But — '  he  hesitated,  <I  have  still  Helen's 
diamonds  left.  I  intended  them  for  Shelah ; 
but  they  must  go,,  they  must  go.  Oh !  how  I 
hate  myself  for  being  forced  by  my  own  folly 
to  do  such  a  thing!' 

Captain  CarmichaePs  joy  and  relief  of  mind 
were  so  profound  at  Lord  Ballina's  assurance 
that  money  difficulties  alone  kept  him  at  Baden, 
and  that  Shelah's  happiness  was  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with  by  a  designing  woman  of  doubtful 
antecedents,  that  everything  else  he  had  con- 
fided to  him  appeared  at  this  moment  but  minor 
evils,  and  it  was  in  tones  anything  but  condem- 
natory or  reproachful  that  he  said,  quietly, 

'My  dear  Ballina,  don't  think  of  selling 
Helen's   diamonds — they  are   Shelah's  heritage. 

c  2 
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It  would  be  sacrilege.  Yon  have  helped  others. 
I  am  here  to  help  you.  Only  decide,  and  arrange 
to  leave  Baden  to-morrow.' 

4  But  how  can  I,  without  previously  paying 
my  hotel-bill?  No,  the  diamonds  must  go,r 
groaned  Lord  Ballina. 

*  There  is  no  must  in  the  case.  You  evi- 
dently forget  I  am  a  rich  man  now,  hardly 
knowing  what  to  do  with  my  newly-acquired 
wealth.  I  can  lend  you  all  the  money  you 
require.' 

■  Hugh,  Hugh  !  you  are  too  kind  and  gener- 
ous,' exclaimed  Lord  Ballina,  who  had  wholly 
forgotten  his  friend's  change  of  circumstances, 
and  had  never  dreamt  of  such  a  solution  to  his 
difficulties  as  was  now  presented  to  him. 

'  No  great  generosity  to  lend  money  to  a 
friend  in  need.  Besides,  I  expect  to  be  at  once 
summoned  to  the  East.  That  there  will  be 
fighting,  and  desperate  fighting,  no  one  doubts. 
What  may  befall  me  I  cannot  say,  but ' 

'My  dear  fellow,  for  mercy's  sake  don't  be 
gloomy,'  exclaimed  Lord  Ballina. 

Hugh  laughed,  saying, 

*  I  have  no  gloomy  presentiments.  But  in  any 
case  it  is  right  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
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doubtful  future.  And  as  1  might  die  on  the 
battle-field' — there  was  a  note  of  triumph  in 
Hugh's  voice  as  he  spoke  these  words,  as  indeed 
he  considered  such  a  death  the  most  glorious  a 
man  could  meet — '  I  wish  you  to  know  that  I 
have  settled  every  penny  I  possess  on  Shelah.' 
Lord  Ballina  started.  <I  am  never  likely  to 
marry  even  if  I  come  out  of  this,  my  first  cam- 
paign, unscathed.  If  I  die,  the  money  you  now 
borrow  from  me  will  be  Shelah's ;  you  can  repay 
it  to  her.  You  will  then  be  your  daughter's 
debtor.' 

Hugh  spoke  very  fast  and  excitedly.  He  was 
anxious  to  finish  with  the  subject.  As  he  was 
speaking,  Lord  Ballina  had  remained  dumb 
from  astonishment  and  gratitude.  He  had  never 
thought  of  asking  Hugh  for  pecuniary  help,  and 
here  it  was  tendered  to  him  in  the  most  unex- 
pected and  generous  manner.  Stretching  out 
his  hand  towards  the  enthusiastic  young  soldier, 
who  took  it  in  a  firm,  warm  grip,  he  exclaimed, 

'I  am  quite  overwhelmed  by  your  generosity. 
There  is  not  another  man  in  the  world  who 
would  thus  act  without  making  any  proviso. 
Speech  is  powerless  in  such  a  case  to  express 
what  one  feels.' 
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4  Ah,  but  I  do  make  one  proviso,  namely  :  we 
leave  this  to-morrow,  and  we  don't  give  Circe 
the  remotest  hint  whither  we  are  bound.' 

4  Joyfully,  joyfully  do  I  say  yes,  and  enter  into 
this  conspiracy.  1  have  no  wish  so  strong  as 
never  to  lay  eyes  on  her  again.' 

4  And,  Ballina,'  resumed  Hugh,  with  greater 
gravity,  4  you  will  make  an  effort,  will  you  not, 
for  Shelah's  sake,  to  abstain  from  giving  rein  to 
a  temptation  which  has  such  fatal  power  over 
you,  and  that  has  already  caused  you  so  much 
misery  V 

4 1  swear  I  will,  and,  Hugh,  this  day  six 
months  you  shall  be  repaid  every  shilling  you 
lend  me.' 

4  Shelah's  loan,  remember,'  replied  Hugh, 
smiling. 

4  Oh,  that  is  all  nonsense.  Of  course  you  will 
marry  sooner  or  later.  Ah,  if  Shelah  was  only 
a  little  older,  my  dear  Hugh !' 

4  She  would  then,  undoubtedly,  have  the  sense 
to  refuse  her  godfather  if  he  had  the  audaiity 
to  propose  himself  as  a  husband.' 

It  was  too  dark  for  Lord  Ballina  to  see  the 
quick  flushing  of  Hugh's  bronzed  cheek.  Al- 
ready had  it  flitted  across  Iris  mind  how  delight- 
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fill  a  task  it  would  be  to  educate  and  watch  the 
development  of  Shelah's  young  mind  into  ma- 
turity. How  entrancing  to  guide  and  mould 
her  ductile  character  in  unison  with  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  in  happy  expectation  of 
making  her,  hereafter,  his  life-companion.  But 
he  was  far  too  clear-sighted  not  to  recognise 
the  folly  of  such  romantic  dreams.  And,  then, 
had  he  not  his  soldier's  career  to  follow;  his 
laurels  still  to  win  I  No,  he  must  be  content  to 
watch  over  her  future  destiny  and  happiness,  as 
he  had  promised  Helen  he  would  ever  do,  with- 
out any  thought  of  self.  And  he  had  long  since 
dismissed  the  pretty  little  romance,  just  hinted 
at  by  Lord  Ballina,  utterly  and  completely  from 
his  thoughts.     At  least,  so  he  imagined. 

As  the  clocks  from  different  quarters  of  the 
town  struck  out  the  hour  of  two,  Hugh,  glad  to 
terminate  all  further  conversation,  sprang  up, 
saying, 

'  We  conspirators  had  better  go  to  bed,  or  we 
shall  scandalise  even  scandalous  Baden  by  keep- 
ing such  late  vigils.' 
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The  day  following  Hugh's  opportune  arrival  in 
Baden  dawned  brightly  and  cheerfully.  The 
early  mists  of  morning  had  dispersed,  the  sun 
shone  brilliantly,  and,  beneath  his  benign  in- 
fluence, the  whole  atmosphere  was  impregnated 
with  the  fragrance  arising  from  the  pine-clad 
hills  surrounding  the  town.  Bridget  had  thrown 
the  windows  of  Shelah's  room  widely  open,  and 
she  was  up  and  dressed,  sitting  at  one  of  them, 
and  inhaling  their  health-giving  aroma.  Her 
illness  the  previous  evening  had  left  no  visible 
trace  on  her  sweet  face.  She  was  radiantly 
happy,  singing  blithely  as  a  bird,  for  this  was 
her  birthday,  and  what  a  joyous  birthday !  On 
the  morrow  they  were  to  leave  Baden,  and  all 
her  troubles  would  be  ended. 

If  it  had  been  feasible,  her  father,  strength- 
ened by  Captain  Carmichael's  presence,  would 
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have  fled  as  soon  as  it  was  light  from  a  place 
that  had  proved  so  fatal  to  him  if,  by  so  doing, 
he  could  avoid  any  meeting  or  explanation  of 
his  conduct  with  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown.  This, 
however,  Hugh  considered  impossible.  The 
widow's  designs  were  to  be  crushed,  but  this 
must  be  done  with  decorum  and  dignity.  Even 
Bridget,  desirous  as  she  was  to  be  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  of  one  she  considered  a  dangerous 
enemy  to  Shelah's  happiness,  had  the  washer- 
woman to  consider,  and  to  get  his  lordship's 
shirts — about  which  he  was  so  particular — out  of 
her  hands.  By  continued  harrying,  as  she  her- 
self expressed  it,  these  were  sent  home  with  un- 
usual celerity,  and  she  then  commenced  her 
packing  with  all  despatch. 

In  ^the  meanwhile,  Lord  Ballina,  with  his 
friend's  aid,  was  paying  bills  and  clearing  off 
all  his  liabilities  with  a  haste  made  all  the 
keener  by  his  anxious  desire  to  have  his  ar- 
rangements finally  settled  before  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Brown  got  an  inkling  of  his  intended  flight.  lie 
had  left  the  hotel-bill  in  Bridget's  and  Shelah's 
hands  to  be  looked  over  by  them ;  and,  her 
packing  concluded,  the  former  engaged  in  a 
fierce  altercation  with  the  secretary  of  the  hotel 
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over  his  charge  for  candles,  denying  the  possi- 
bility of  their  having  consumed  forty-six  *  bou- 
gees,'  as  she  called  them,  in  the  drawing-room 
on  the  first  night  of  their  arrival,  and  pointing 
to  their  unconsumed  condition  in  proof  of  her 
assertion. 

On  his  replying  that,  though  they  had  not 
been  burnt,  they  had  all  been  lit,  and  therefore 
must  be  charged  for,  she  observed  triumphantly, 
*  that  what  his  lordship  paid  for  he  should  use.' 
And,  whipping  the  whole  forty-six  out  of  their 
sconces  under  the  secretary's  very  nose,  she 
packed  them  up  in  the  trunks,  saying,  '  She  had 
never  cheated  her  master  yet,  and  was  not  going 
to  stand  by  now  and  see  him  robbed  by  a  set 
of  heathens,  who  had  neither  conscience  nor 
honesty.' 

Struck  with  admiration  of  Bridget's  pluck, 
Shelah  burst  into  peals  of  laughter,  as  she 
helped  to  pack  the  candles,  though  observing  at 
the  same  time  that  most  likely  they  would  melt 
as  it  was  so  hot,  and  then  all  her  father's  shirts 
would  stick  together.  A  possible  misfortune 
that  appeared  to  increase  her  glee,  for  she 
jumped  up  and  danced  round  the  trunks,  hold- 
ing her  kitten  by  the  paws  regardless  of   its 
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piteous  mews,  which  she   declared  were  simply 
expressions  of  joy  at  leaving  Baden. 

Shelah  was  beside  herself  with  happiness  on 
this  clay.  So  many  events  conspired  to  increase 
her  happiness.  First  and  foremost  was  the 
sense  of  security  and  protection  Hugh's  arrival 
afforded.  Then  in  the  morning  she  had  received 
a  testimony  of  his  constant  thought  of  her.  For 
on  awakening  she  had  found  on  her  bed  his 
birthday  gift.  With  tremulous  excitement  had 
she  opened  this  parcel,  wrapped  in  many  cover- 
ings. His  presents  were  always  lovely,  but  this 
she  felt  sure  would  be  something  more  than 
usually  exquisite,  it  was  packed  with  such  care. 
And  she  was  not  disappointed. 

*  How  lovely  !  Oh  !  look,  Bridget,'  [she  ex- 
claimed, when,  on  removing  the  last  paper 
wrapping,  she  came  to  a  blue  velvet  case,  in 
which  lay  a  diamond  butterfly,  with  ruby  and 
emerald  wings. 

Bridget  was  almost  as  excited  over  this  gift  as 
her  young  mistress,  and  plaiting  some  of  Shelah's 
golden  curls  round  her  head,  she  fastened  the 
ornament  in  her  hair. 

As  soon  as  her  toilette  was  finished,  Shelah 
flew  into  the  salon  to  display  Hugh's  present  t<> 
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her  father.  With  the  jewel  flashing  in  her  hair, 
which  was  arranged  so  differently  from  the  way 
she  usually  wore  it,  Shelah  looked  so  much  older 
than  her  years,  and  at  the  same  time  so  beauti- 
ful and  innocently  unconscious  of  her  beauty, 
that  both  her  father  and  Hugh,  who  were  finish- 
ing a  late  breakfast,  uttered  an  involuntary  ex- 
clamation of  admiration. 

*  Yes,  is  it  not  lovely,  papa?'  she  exclaimed, 
breathlessly,  thinking  they  alluded  to'the  gleam- 
ing ornament.  '  Dear,  dear,  Hugh.  How  kind 
of  you  to  remember  my  love  for  butterflies,  for 
I  feel  sure  that  is  why  you  chose  this  ornament 
for  my  birthday  present.  And  I  love  you,  how 
I  love  you,  because  you  always  think  of  the 
exact  thing  most  likely  to  please  everybody.' 

*  You  are  about  right  there,  Shelah,'  observed 
her  father.  '  You  and  I  would  be  in  a  bad  plight 
now,  if  it  were  not  for  this  good  friend.  But 
come  here  and  let  us  look  at  you. — You  are  a 
veritable  Pysche,  with  that  gleaming  butterfly 
in  your  hair,  and  look  quite  a  grown-up  young 
lady  with  your  curls  twisted  up  in  this  fashion- 
able way.  But  Hugh  is  not  the  only  one  who  has 
remembered  your  birthday,  I  have  also  a  pre- 
sent for  you.' 
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She  went  up  to  him,  and  he  placed  a  small 
necklace  round  her  slender  throat,  procured  from 
a  convenient  friend,  the  German  Jew,  and  still 
to  be  paid  for  at  an  exorbitant  price. 

' 1  knew  you  would  not  forget  my  birthday, 
papa,'  she  replied,  flinging  her  arras  round  his 
neck,  and  kissing  him.  *  But  I  did  not  expect 
anything  half  so  pretty.'  She  had  too  much 
tact  to  add,  knowing  how  crippled  he  was  with 
debt,  that  she  wished  he  had  given  her  a  simpler 
gift.  Then,  nodding  her  head  sagely  and  touch- 
ing the  jewel  in  her  hair,  she  said,  '  I  know  all 
about  Psyche.  She  was  a  Greek  goddess  who 
always  wore  a  butterfly  on  her  head,  and  this 
was  a  symbol  that  true  love  never  dies,  like  mine 
for  you,  and '  She  hesitated,  calling  to  re- 
membrance her  father's  jealousy  of  Hugh,  and 
glanced  shyly  at  her  godfather. 

*  And  for  Hugh  also,  that  is  what  you  were 
about  to  say,  my  child,  was  it  not  1  Don't  be 
afraid,  I  am  not  jealous  of  any  praise  or  affection 
you  bestow  upon  him.  Nobody  deserves  your 
love  better  than  he  does,  not  even  your  father/ 
said  Lord  Ballina,  kindly  and  gravely. 

'Oh,  papa,  I  am  so  happy  you  say  this. 
For  my  love  for  Hugh,  like  my  love  for  you,  I 
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feel  can  never  die.  But  you  come  first !'  she 
added,  quickly. 

Hugh  smiled  with  pleasure  as  he  listened  to 
Shelah's  innocent  avowal  of  her  feelings  for  him. 
That  love  flowed  from  such  a  pure  source,  a 
source  from  whence  his  heart,  otherwise  so 
arid  and  barren  of  other  affections,  could  drink 
deep  draughts  of  refreshment. 

'  There,  Hugh,  those  last  words  of  our  dear 
Psyche  will  serve  to  prevent  you  becoming  too 
conceited,'  laughed  Lord  Ballina.  '  You  only 
come  second  in  this  young  lady's  affections,  re- 
member. And  now,  my  Shelah,  pray  inform  me 
how  you  have  become  so  learned  in  mythological 
lore  as  to  know  about  that  little  lady  and  her 
butterfly.' 

'  I  told  her  the  story  the  first  day  we  met  on 
the  bog.  And  she  must  have  a  marvellous 
memory  to  have  remembered  it  all  this  time/ 
replied  Hugh.  'Even  to  be  second  in  your 
affections  is  sufficient,  however,  for  me,  Miss 
Fitz-Maurice,'  he  added,  with  a  gay  laugh. 

At  this  moment  Shelah's  kitten  rushed  into 
the  room,  with  its  tail  twice  the  usual  size,  and 
every  hair  on  its  body  erect  with  terror.  A 
small  terrier,  barking  violently,  followed  closely 
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at  its  heels,  and  in  another  moment  had  the 
wretched  kitten  by  the  neck.  Regardless  of 
peril  to  herself,  Shelah  rushed  to  the  rescue  of 
her  pet,  crying  out, 

(  Save  it,  save  it !  It  is  Mrs.  Brown's  wicked 
dog.     He  will  kill  her.' 

'  Don't  touch  them,  Shelah,'  exclaimed  both 
men,  springing  to  her  help.  But  Hugh  was  first, 
and  in  a  trice  held  the  dog  in  so  firm  a  grip  by 
the  throat  as  forced  him  to  release  its  victim, 
which  at  once  flew  to  its  mistress  for  shelter, 
while  the  terrier,  escaping  from  Hugh's  chastising 
hand,  rushed,  with  a  dismal  howl,  from  the  room. 

Shelah,  was  very  pale  as  she  consoled  and 
caressed  her  terrified  pet,  but  she  was  also  ex- 
cessively indignant,  and  said,  with  considerable 
excitement, 

1  This  is  the  third  or  fourth  time,  papa,  that 
that  horrid  Mrs.  Brown's  dog  has  attacked  poor 
Snowy.  I  am  sure  she  sets  him  on,  for  I  heard 
her  say  the  other  day  that  cats  gave  her  the 
creeps,  and  she  could  not  endure  one  in  the 
house.  I  am  certain  it  is  all  affectation,  and  her 
dog  flew  at  me  the  other  day.  Papa,  1  really 
believe  she  hates  me,  though  she  smirks  and 
smiles  at  me  when  you  are  by,  and  is  so  sweet 
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in  her  manner.    I  feel  certain      3  is  a  dreadfully 
deceitful  woman.' 

Shelah  instinctively  guessed  she  might  now 
say  anything  she  liked  of  the  widow.  But 
her  father  felt  a  little  uncomfortable  at  his 
daughter's  confidences  being  made  before  Hugh, 
and  replied,  nervously, 

'  No  one  could  hate  you,  my  child.  Do  not 
you  think  you  slightly  exaggerate?  she  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  kind  in 
manner  to  you.' 

Shelah's  face  dimpled  over  with  merriment  as 
she  replied, 

1  Papa,  I  overheard  her  say  yesterday  to  some 
one  in  the  gardens  that  I  was  a  stuck-up  minx, 
who  ought  to  be  sent  to  school.  Does  that 
look  as  if  she  had  any  great  affection  for  mc  ? 
You  would  never  send  me  to  school,  would  you, 
papa?'  she  asked,  mischievously,  not  having  the 
slightest  fear  of  his  answer. 

*  Send  you  to  school,  my  darling  ?'  he  looked 
fondly  into  her  face,  '  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
entering  a  monastery  myself.' 

«  Then  I  am  quite  safe,  for  I  cannot  fancy  my 
beautiful  father  a  dirty  greasy  monk,  with  a 
shaven  crown,  and  a  rope  round  his  waist,  whin- 
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ing  out  for  char     \    Can  you,  Hugh  V  she  asked, 
laughing  joyously. 

'  No  more  than  I  can  imagine  his  sending  you 
to  school,  Shelah.  Both  events  are  equally  un- 
likely to  take  place.  And,  as  to  Mrs.  Brown, 
she  will  trouble  us  no  more.  Like  the  Israelites 
when  they  fled  from  Egypt's  bondage,  we  fly 
in  secrecy,  and  haste  from  Baden  and  the  fail- 
widow  to-morrow.' 

'  The  Egyptians  pursued  the  Israelites,  and 
Mrs.  Brown  may  follow  us,'  said  Shelah,  with  a 
comical  look  of  despair. 

'No  chance  of  that,  my  child,'  replied  Lord 
Ballina.  '  She  does  not  know  where  we  are 
bound  for/ 

'  She  may  find  out,  papa/  dismally  replied 
Shelah. 

'  Impossible,  for  I  have  not  the  smallest  con- 
ception where  we  arc  going  myself.  Hugh  takes 
us  away,  and  refuses  to  trust  either  your  dis- 
cretion or  mine,  on  this  point.  Now  we  arc 
going  out  to  complete  our  business  in  the  town, 
so  run  away,  my  child,  and  finish  any  packing 
you  have  left  to  do.  For' — he  lowered  his  voice 
mysteriously — 'we  are  off  to-morrow  **  at  cock- 
crow."    But  not  a  word.'    He  placed  his  fore- 
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finger  on  his  lips  as  he  spoke,  and  Shelah,  with 
the  prettiest  possible  air  of  discretion,  having 
done  the  same,  ran  joyously  out  of  the  room. 

It  being  impossible,  in  a  place  like  Baden,  for 
the  movements  of  anyone  to  be  kept  secret, 
especially  when  living  in  the  same  hotel  with 
those  who  are  watching  your  every  action, 
Captain  Carmichael  deemed  it  advisable,  when 
their  business  was  transacted,  and  Lord  Ballina 
was  once  more  a  free  man,  that  he  should  pay 
a  respectful  visit  of  adieu  to  the  widow,  care- 
fully abstaining  at  the  same  time  from  divulging 
to  her  their  future  movements.  Such  a  visit 
required  the  greatest  discretion  and  much 
diplomacy  on  Lord  Ballina's  part.  He  had  not 
had  sufficient  moral  courage  to  confide  to  Hugh 
to  what  extent  he  had,  in  his  despair,  encouraged 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown  to  consider  him  a  serious 
admirer  of  her  charms.  His  own  degradation 
weighed  upon  him,  and  he  would  infinitely  have 
preferred  leading  the  forlornest  of  hopes  to  pay- 
ing this  farewell  visit  to  the  widow. 

Captain  Carmichael,  on  the  contrary,  whose 
aversion  to  her  had  been  greatly  increased  by 
sundry  revelations  made  him  by  Shelah,  was  as 
gleeful  as  a  boy  at  the  prospect  of  effectively 
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routing  the  machinations  of  this  scheming  lady, 
whose  designs,  had  she  succeeded  in  carrying 
them  out,  would  certainly  have  ended  in 
destroying  Shelah's  future  happiness  in  life. 

The  best  apartments  in  the  hotel,  usually 
reserved  for  kings  and  princes,  were  the  only 
ones  suitable  to  a  lady  with  such  lofty  aspira- 
tions as  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown.  She  delighted 
in  the  aroma  of  royalty  still  clinging  to  these 
apartments.  The  bed  whereon  nightly  she 
reposed  her  certainly  very  handsome  form  had 
been  slept  in  by  emperors  and  queens,  and,  as 
she  reflected  with  deep  gratification  on  this 
thrilling  circumstance,  she  indulged  in  still 
more  ambitious  dreams  respecting  her  own 
future  exaltation.  Iler  great  wealth,  which 
hitherto  had  been  powerless  to  help  her  on  in 
society,  would,  she  well  knew,  when  allied  to 
rank,  have  potent  power  in  helping  her  to  over- 
leap every  social  barrier,  and  when  as  Lady 
Ballina  she  had  entered  that  aristocratic  zone  of 
society  she  had  so  long  aspired  to  enter,  might 
not  she,  as  others  had  done  before  her,  enter- 
tain under  her  own  roof  these  great  and  royal 
personages  whom  hitherto  she  had  only  wor- 
shipped at  a  respectful  distance.     Many  similar 
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dreams  of  love  and  ambition  bad  for  some  time 
occupied  tbe  widow's  mind  to  tbe  exclusion  of 
all  other  thoughts,  nor  had  they  been  wholly 
dispelled  by  Captain  Carmichael's  arrival,  though 
she  recognised  that  in  him  she  had  a  potent 
enemy,  and  Shelah  a  powerful  ally. 

Ah !  it  was  this  tiresome  girl  who  really 
stood  in  her  way,  and  for  whom  in  conse- 
quence she  had  an  unreasoning  hatred  and 
jealousy;  for,  though  perfectly  aware  that  it 
was  solely  her  money  that  had  attractions  for 
the  impecunious  Ballina,  she  was  desperately 
in  love  with  this  handsome  Irishman,  and  ready 
to  share  his  fortunes  and  misfortunes  on  any 
terms  however  humiliating.  It  was,  therefore, 
in  no  pleasant  humour  that  she  awaited  the 
issue  of  coming  events.  For,  discreet  as  Bridget 
had  been,  she  had  unfortunately  left  the  door 
of  Shelah/s  room  open  for  a  few  moments  while 
packing,  and  an  inquisitive  intruder — no  other 
than  Mrs.  Brown's  own  maid — had  slipped  in, 
and,  speaking  a  little  English,  had  inquired 
why  Lord  Ballina  was  leaving  in  such  haste, 
and  whither  he  was  going. 

Without  raising  her  head  from  the  trunk 
into    which  it    was  plunged,    Bridget   replied, 
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drily,  in  a  muffled  voice,  owing  to  her  position, 

1  Nowhere  in  particular.  His  lordship  had 
ordered  her  to  pack,  and  she  was  packing.  May 
be  they  were  bound  for  America,  or  India,  or 
Spain.  She  obeyed  her  master's  orders  without 
any  questioning,  and  always  minded  her  own 
business,  and  it  would  be  as  well  if  others 
followed  her  example.' 

All  these  unpleasant  discoveries  had  been 
imparted  to  Mrs.  Brown  during  the  completion 
of  her  toilette  that  morning,  and  she  descended 
to  breakfast  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on 
frenzy.  Hideous  certainty !  Lord  Ballina  was 
leaving  Baden.  Still  more  hideous  reflection, 
he  was  fleeing  from  her.  Evidently  he  had 
been  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  his  friend  from 
all  monetary  difficulties,  and  no  longer  required 
that  help  from  her  she  would  so  willingly  have 
accorded  him  at  all  risks  in  exchange  for  his 
name. 

As  Mrs.  Brown  sat,  sullen  and  silent,  near  the 
window  commanding  the  best  out-look  of  what 
took  place  below,  her  daughter}  to  whom  she 
had  hardly  addressed  a  word,  glanced  towards 
her,  saying, 

•  You    really    must    be    more     careful    about 
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Spite.     He  has  again  nearly  killed  Miss  Fitz- 
Maurice's  Persian  kitten.' 

*  I  wish  he  had  quite  killed  the  vile  beast/ 
angrily  responded  Mrs.  Brown. 

*  You  are  wrong,  mother,  utterly  wrong.  If 
such  a  misfortune  were  to  occur,  it  would 
greatly  displease  Lord  Ballina.  And,  as  I  have 
frequently  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  you, 
the  surest  way  of  winning  the  father  is  by 
being  kind  to  the  daughter.  What  hurts  her 
hurts  him ;  what  displeases  her  displeases  him.' 

Adela  Lawrence's  words  were  prompted  by  a 
growing  feeling  of  friendliness  for  Shelah,  and 
some  gratitude;  for  one  day,  when  she  was 
suffering  more  than  usual  from  headache,  her 
door  being  open,  Shelah,  assured  Mrs.  Brown 
was  absent,  had  crept  in,  and,  observing  the 
pained  expression  of  the  invalid's  face,  came 
softly  up  to  the  sofa,  saying,  gently, 

1  I  am  so  sorry,  so  very  sorry  for  you,  and 
you  are  alone,  which  must  be  dreadful  when 
you  are  so  ill.     Can  I  do  anything  for  you  V 

There  are  few  who,  when  suffering  in  mind 
or  body,  are  callous  to  or  remain  untouched  by 
genuine  sympathy.  And  Adela  had  been  rather 
wounded  by  her  mother's  selfishness  in  leaving 
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her  the  whole  day  when  she  was  so  suffering  in 
order  to  go  to  a  picnic  where  she  anticipated 
meeting  Lord  Ballina;  and  as  Shelah  spoke  she 
looked  up  gratefully  at  the  lovely,  sympathetic 
face  bending  over  her,  and  replied, 

'  You  are  a  very  kind  girl,  if  a  strange  one. 
You  can  do  something  for  me,  Miss  Fitz- 
Maurice.  I  have  given  my  maid  a  holiday,  as 
I  felt  quite  well  this  morning  ;  but  now  I  am  in 
dreadful  pain.  Do  you  think  you  could  mix 
some  of  that  lotion  with  water,  and  place  a 
handkerchief  steeped  in  it  on  my  head  V 

Swiftly  and  deftly  Shelah  did  as  desired,  and 
then  fled  away  in  mortal  terror  of  the  enemy's 
return.  But  this  kind  action  on  Shelah's  part  had 
dwelt  in  Adela's  memory,  and  she  was  thinking  of 
it  as  she  spoke  to  her  mother,  who,  by  no  means 
mollified  by  her  remark,  replied  ironically, 

'  You  think  yourself  very  clever,  Adela,  and 
perhaps  you  are.  But  in  this  instance  you  are 
wrong.  Had  not  Captain  Carmichael  arrived 
here — oh,  how  I  hate  him  ! — 1  should  now  be  en- 
gaged to  Lord  Ballina,  notwithstanding  all  his 
love  for  his  daughter.  I  lis  position  has  become 
so  hop. 'less,  he  would  have  been  forced  into 
asking   and  accepting  my  aid,  but  1  know  his 
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character  well  enough  to  be  certain  that  only  as 
his  promised  wife  would  he  have  accepted  the 
aid  I  was  prepared  to  offer  him.' 

*  Well,  mother,  all  this  sounds  sensible  enough. 
What  has  happened  to  discompose  you  afresh  ?' 

1  What !'  burst  out  Mrs.  Brown — '  All  my  hopes 
are  frustrated;  Lord  Ballina  leaves  Baden  to- 
morrow, under  Captain  Carmichaers  guardian- 
ship.'    She  laughed,  scornfully. 

'Can  this  be  true?  Are  you  certain  V  asked 
Adela,  who  was  really  sorry  for  her  mother's 
bitter  disappointment. 

'  True,  of  course  it  must  be — or  why  are  they 
packing?  And  why  has  he  paid  his  bill,  owing 
so  long  here  1  Besides,  Juliette  has  heard  they 
are  leaving  immediately  from  that  detestable 
Irishwoman,  who  refuses  to  say  whither  they  are 
bound.  But  see  if  I  don't  find  out.  I  am  as 
clever,  at  any  rate,  as  Mrs.  Bridget,  and  perhaps 
also  as  wily  as  that  saintly  humbug,  Captain 
Carmichael.' 
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Adela  watched  her  handsome  mother  in  silence. 
She  would  have  liked  to  sympathise  with  her  on 
her  disappointment,  but  feared  to  take  the  initia- 
tive, for  Mrs.  Brown,  looking  like  a  thunder- 
cloud, had  thrown  herself  into  a  chair  near  the 
window,  and  taken  up  a  book.  It  was  evident 
it  did  not  command  her  attention,  for  she  never 
turned  over  a  leaf,  and  moreover  held  the  volume 
upside  down,  which  was  inimicable  to  a  careful 
perusal  of  its  contents.  It  afforded,  however,  a 
pretext  for  remainiug  silent,  and  also  allowed 
her  the  opportunity  of  occasionally  casting  a 
glance  outwards.  It  was  impossible  for  Lord 
Ballina  to  leave  or  return  to  the  hotel  without 
her  seeing  him,  and,  if  she  did  so,  she  would  take 
▼eiy  good  care  he  saw  her.  Suddenly  her  face 
brightened,  the  book  dropped  from  her  hand,  and 
getting  up,  she  said,  blandly, 
4  Are  you  not  going  out  this  afternoon,  Adela  ! 
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A  drive  will  do  you  good.  I  ordered  a  fiacre  at 
four.  It  is  just  that  hour.  I  have  letters  to 
write.  Take  Juliette  with  you.  You  dislike  a 
solitary  drive,  I  know.' 

Adela  rose  obediently  from  the  sofa.  She  was 
perfectly  aware  her  mother  wished  to  remain  at 
home,  for  the  chance  of  seeing  Lord  Ballinaand 
having  an  explanation  with  this  faithless  man, 
and  she  would  by  no  means  interfere  with  this 
desire.  If  Lord  Ballina  did  call,  it  would  be  very 
advisable  her  mother  should  be  alone  on  this 
important  occasion.  Therefore  the  discreet 
Adela  hurried  away,  and  meeting  Lord  Ballina 
and  Captain  Carmichael  in  the  passage,  and 
finding  they  had  come  to  visit  her  mother,  she 
cleverly  demanded  an  introduction  to  the  latter, 
and  under  pretext  of  enquiring  after  Shelah's 
health  engaged  him  in  conversation.  With  ad- 
mirable diplomacy  she  branched  off  into  a  detail- 
ed account  of  Shelah's  benevolent  visit  to  herself, 
speaking  in  terms  of  such  feeling  praise  of  Hugh's 
god-daughter  that  he,  who  would  otherwise 
have  paid  her  but  scant  attention,  became  an 
interested  listener  of  her  prolonged  conversation. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mrs.  Brown's  courier,  always 
in  attendance  at  her  door,  and  well  acquainted 
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with  Lord  Ballina,  as  his  mistress'  most  fav- 
oured visitor,  hastily  threw  the  door  open,  an- 
nounced him,  and  then  as  speedily  closed  it 
again,  with  a  knowing  smile. 

As  Lord  Ballina  entered  the  room,  ]\lrs. 
Brown,  all  smiles  and  blushes,  came  forward  to 
meet  him,  exclaiming  joyfully, 

*  Then  you  are  not  leaving  without  bidding 
me  farewell,  perfidious  as  is  your  sex.  I  knew 
this  was  not  possible,  after  all  that  has  passed 
between  us.  But  why  this  sudden  departure,  my 
dear — dearest  friend?' 

Lord  Ballina  gave  a  hasty  glance  round,  in 
dismay  at  discovering  they  were  alone,  for  cold 
and  passionless  as  was  the  clasp  of  his  extended 
hand,  Mrs.  Brown  retained  it  in  hers,  with  a  soft, 
tender  pressure  which  greatly  discomfited  him. 
It  was  her  last  chance,  she  must  make  the  most 
of  it.  As  he  stammered  out  a  few  unmeaning 
sentences  of  regret  at  being  forced  to  quit 
Baden  so  suddenly,  she  interrupted  him  im- 
patiently, saying, 

4  But  whither  are  you  bound?' 

'  Ton  my  word,  I  can't  quite  say.  Our  plana 
depend  on  doctor's  orders.  My  great  object  is 
to  get  away  from  here   as  soon  as  possible,  l\>v 
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this  place  does  not  agree  with  my  daughter, 
and  I  also  wish  to  fly  from  temptation.  I  am  as 
weak  as  water,  my  dear  lady.  Play  has  an 
overpowering,  irresistible  attraction  for  me.'  He 
paused,  for  Mrs.  Brown  had  suddenly  withdrawn 
her  hand  from  the  uncomplimentary  coldness 
with  which  he  allowed  it  to  lie  in  his,  and  was 
now  looking  at  him  with  searching  keenness. 

Her  coal-black  eyes,  sparkling  with  excite- 
ment and  passion,  seemed  to  pierce  through  him 
like  steel.  Every  moment  he  was  becoming 
morally  limper.  What  on  earth  had  become  of 
Hugh,  who  had  promised  to  help  him  through 
this  terrible  ordeal?  But  as  Mrs.  Brown  remain- 
ed silent — for  she  was  determined  to  drag  from 
him  some  more  explicit  explanation  of  his  extra- 
ordinary conduct — driven  to  desperation,  it  sud- 
denly struck  Lord  Ballina  to  take  refuge  in 
truth.  He  felt  he  owed  the  widow  some  re- 
paration, for  though  he  now  considered  he 
must  have  been  insane  to  have  contemplated, 
for  one  instant,  making  her  his  wife,  consci- 
ence whispered  he  had  given  her  some  reason, 
only  a  few  days  previously,  for  believing 
such  wras  his  intention.  It  was  not  without 
considerable   trepidation,   therefore,  and  many 
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furtive,  despairing  glances  towards  the  door,  in 
hopes  of  Hugh  appearing  to  aid  him  out  of  the 
awkward  predicament  into  which  his  desertion 
had  landed  him,  that  he  continued,  nervously, 

*  Perhaps  you  are  unaware,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Brown,  that,  by  fatal  inheritance,  1  am  a  gamblerr 
and  alas  !  I  fear  also  by  natural  inclination.' 

'  I  am  aware  of  this,  but  what  is  that  to  meV 
she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  quick  agitation.  '  I 
know  you  have  sustained  heavy  and  embarrass- 
ing losses,'  her  colour  rose,  her  voice  trembled. 
1  Oh,  forgive  me  when  I  say  I  did  not  grieve  at 
your  misfortunes,  for  I  said  to  myself,' — here  her 
face  became  scarlet,  her  black  eyes  were  spark- 
ling,— 'surely  he  must  know  to  whom  be  can 
turn  in  his  difficulties.  And  you  do  know,  do  you 
not  V  her  voice  and  manner  were  tenderly  im- 
ploring, '  that  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  this 
earth  that  I  am  unprepared  to  do  for  your  sake.' 

Her  words  sank  to  a  whisper,  and  she  placed 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  while  her  eyes  remained 
riveted  on  his  countenance.  It  was  out  of  the 
question  for  Lord  Ballina  to  mistake  her  mean- 
ing* He  started  back.  Shame  for  himself— 
shame  for  her  —  overwhelmed  him.  Good 
heavens!  where  was  Hugh? 
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'  Nay,  hear  me  to  the  end,'  she  exclaimed, 
passionately,  as  she  observed  the  look  of  dismay 
pictured  on  his  face.  But  the  desperation  of  his 
present  situation  gave  Lord  Ballina  courage, 
moreover  he  was  a  gentleman  to  his  heart's  core. 
His  own  past  conduct  with  respect  to  Mrs. 
Brown  must,  he  acknowledged,  have  been  re- 
prehensible to  the  greatest  extent,  to  have 
encouraged  her  thus  boldly  to  step  from  that 
pedestal  of  womanly  modesty  and  self-respect 
which  alone  could  make  any  woman  admirable 
•or  desirable  in  his  eyes.  She  must  not  be 
allowed  to  compromise  herself  one  step  further, 
and,  determined  to  arrest  any  more  passionate 
avowal  of  her  feelings  for  him,  he  said  hurriedly, 

'Mrs.  Brown,  you  have  all  the  generosity  of 
your  sex,  and,  believe  me,  I  am  truly  grateful. 
But  you  would,  I  am  certain,  be  the  first  to 
despise  the  man  who,  to  relieve  himself  from 
monetary  difficulties  caused  by  his  own  folly, 
took  advantage  of  such  generosity.  If  I  have 
given  you  cause  to  think  otherwise,  forgive  me, 
I  cannot  forgive  myself.  Mrs.  Brown,  my  heart 
is  buried  in  a  grave.  No  second  love  can  ever 
warm  it  into  life  again.  You  are  worthy  of  a 
better  fate  than  1  can  ever  offer  you.' 
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As  Lord  Ballina,  full  of  contempt  for  him- 
self, and  compassion  for  Mrs.  Brown,  thus 
spoke,  she  turned  livid  with  disappointment 
and  shame,  and,  for  the  first  time,  hope 
deserted  her.  Evidently  he  had  been  relieved 
from  all  his  difficulties  by  Captain  Carmichael. 
He  had  escaped  from  the  net  into  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  she  had  lured  him  in  order  that 
hers  might  be  the  hand  to  extricate  him  from  it. 

The  situation  of  both  parties  was  awkward  to 
the  last  degree.  To  be  in  the  presence  of  a 
woman  who  professes  to  adore  you,  and  whose 
hand  you  have  just  refused,  is  decidedly  un- 
pleasant. But  Lord  Ballina  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  and,  taking  the  widow's  hand  in  his,  he 
placed  it  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it  with  profound- 
est  courtesy,  saying, 

*  We  remain  friends,  I  trust.  You  have  much 
to  forgive.' 

There  was  no  time  for  her  reply,  for  the  door 
was  thrown  open  and  Captian  Carmichael  an- 
nounced. In  face  of  the  enemy  by  whom  Ethe 
had  been  so  effectually  routed  and  defeated, 
Mrs.  Brown  displayed  admirable  sang-froid. 
She  felt  the  deepest  hatred  for  this  commanding 
young  soldier  with  the  glance  of  an  eagle,  firm*- 
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ly-moulded  cbiu,  and  open  decided  way  of  ex- 
pressing his  opinion,  and  who,  by  his  strong 
will,  superior  force  of  persuasion,  had  converted 
what  she  deemed  certain  victory  into  ignominious 
defeat ;  and  she  vowed,  if  ever  revenge  lay  in  her 
power,  to  make  use  of  it  unstintingly. 

So  Christian  a  reflection  braced  the  disap- 
pointed woman  to  disguise  from  her  victorious 
antagonist  the  angry  mortification  and  deep 
sense  of  humiliation  clothing  her  as  a  garment, 
and  as  he  appeared  so  opportunely  on  the 
tapis  she  ostentatiously  withdrew  her  hand 
from  Lord  Ballina's,  saying,  with  a  soft  smile, 

■  Why  should  we  not  remain  friends !  I 
simply  desired  to  be  of  use  to  you,  but  you 
no  longer  require  my  aid.  An  older  friend  has 
forestalled  me.' 

Then,  playfully  shaking  her  forefinger  towards 
Hugh,  she  said  aloud, 

'  Ah  !  Captain  Carmichael,  I  owe  you  an  ever- 
lasting grudge.  I  was  mistaken  in  welcoming 
your  arrival,  for  I  discover  you  are  only  here 
to  steal  away  my  dear  friends.' 

A  little  uncertain  as  to  how  affairs  stood  be- 
tween Lord  Ballina  and  this  handsome  lady, 
Hugh  replied,  cautiously, 
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*  Pray  do  not  lay  the  onus  of  Ballina's  de- 
parture ou  my  shoulders.  It  is,'  he  added, 
gravely,  '  obligatory  on  him,  for  it  is  founded  on 
parental  solicitude.' 

Then,  turning  to  his  embarrassed  friend,  he 
looked  at  him  steadily,  saying, 

*  I  fiud  it  is  quite  feasible  for  us  to  leave  this 
evening.  Shelah  can  always  sleep  in  the  train. 
And,  as  you  know,  she  suffers  terribly  from  a  hot 
day's  journey.  Are  you  agreeable  to  this  fresh 
plan?' 

With  an  alacrity  that  planted  a  fresh  thorn 
in  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown's  bosom,  Lord  Ballina 
replied, 

'  Of  course  I  am,  Shelah  is  my  first  thought. 
And  being  a  mother  yourself,  Mrs.  Brown,  you 
will  understand  my  parental  anxiety;  and,  as  I 
have  still  much  to  arrange,  excuse  the  brevity  of 
my  farewell.'  Lowering  his  roice,  he  added,  peni- 
tently, *  Believe  me  I  shall  ever  feel  indebted  ft  >r 
your  generous -offer.  And  if,  with  the  vanity  of 
a  man,  I  thought  your  kindly  words  included 
more  than  you  intended — forgive  me.' 

She  merely  bowed  her  head — utterance  failed 
her.  She  was  well-nigh  choked  with  the 
bitterness  of  her  disappointed  and  foiled   Lopes, 
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As  the  door  closed  on  her  visitors,  she  shook 
her  clenched  hand  towards  it,  exclaiming,  with 
a  smothered  sob, 

•  This  is  your  day  of  triumph,  Captain  Car- 
michael ;  mine  is  to  come.' 

She  then  hastily  left  the  room,  put  on  her  hat. 
and  calling  a  fiacre  drove  to  the  post-office. 
Lord  Ballina  must  have  given  directions  re- 
specting his  letters.  This  he  certainly  had 
done,  but  the  post-master's  answers  to  Mrs. 
Brown's  queries  brought  her  no  enlightenment. 

4  Milor  had  desired  all  his  letters  to  be  re- 
directed to  his  banker  in  London.' 

6  Your  doing  again,  wily  captain.  This 
clever  thought  would  never  have  entered  his 
head,'  murmured  the  discomfited  fair  one,  as 
she  retraced  her  way  back  to  the  hotel  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  departing  travellers.  The 
direction  on  their  luggage  might  afford  her  some 
enlightenment. 

1  My  dear  Ballina,'  observed  Hugh,  half- 
laughing  as  they  left  Mrs.  Brown's  presence, 
1  when  I  saw  your  lips  pressed  to  her  hand,  1 
trembled,  fearing  you  had  in  a  moment  of  tem- 
porary insanity  been  beguiled  into  a  proposal.' 

*  Quite  the  contrary,  my  dear  Mentor.     She 
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proposed  for  me,  and  backed  out  in  the  cleverest 
way  possible,  when  by  my  words  and  dismayed 
countenance  she  discovered  I  was  unresponsive. 
Never  did  I  feel  a  greater  fool.' 

<  Well,  so  far  you  are  safe.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced she  is  a  most  dangerous  woman,  the 
more  so  that  she  is  a  sharp  if  not  a  clever  oue. 
If  ever  she  crosses  your  path  again,  I  implore 
of  you  to  make  no  false  move  ;  for,  remember,  it 
may  wreck  not  only  your  own  happiness  but 
your  daughter's.' 

A  few  hours  later,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown  had 
the  satisfaction  of  viewing  from  her  window 
the  hotel  omnibus  as  it  stood  at  the  door 
laden  with  a  large  amount  of  luggage  unmis- 
takably marked  with  a  huge  B,  leaving  no 
doubt  as  to  its  ownership,  while  inside  sat 
Bridget,  whose  broad,  good-tempered  face  was 
rippling  over  with  smiles — smiles  which  ex- 
panded into  a  grin  of  delight  when  she  caught 
sight  of  the  defeated  Mrs.  Brown  seated  at  her 
post  of  observation  looking  as  black  as  thunder. 
Nor  would  that  lady's  state  of  temper  have 
been  improved  could  she  have  overheard  the 
Irish  woman's  triumphant  and  uncomplimentary 
remark  as  she  glanced  up  at  her. 
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'Ah!  Mrs.  Jezabel,'  chuckled  Bridget.  <  You 
have  tired  your  head  and  painted  your  face  to 
little  purpose.  Clever  as  you  are,  the  captain 
has  been  cleverer.'  Nothing  could  ever  make 
Bridget  credit  that  the  handsome  widow's 
charms  were  not  principally  owing  to  art. 

Soon  after  the  omnibus  had  disappeared 
out  of  sight,  Lord  Ballina  and  his  party 
followed  in  a  fiacre.  Mrs.  Brown  hastily 
withdrew  behind  the  curtain,  but,  though 
concealed,  she  was  enabled  to  observe  that  the 
travellers  were  in  the  merriest  mood,  and,  as 
the  carriage  passed  her  window,  Shelah  held 
up  the  kitten  towards  it  with  a  gleeful  laugh, 
exclaiming, 

'  Look,  dear  persecuted  kitty,  look  at  your 
enemy,  for  you  have  done  with  him  for  ever, 
and  can  afford  to  be  forgiving.' 

The  little  terrier,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
window-sill,  barked  violently,  viciously  display- 
ing all  its  wicked,  white  teeth.  Mrs.  Brown,  in 
an  access  of  temporary  fury,  shook  the  poor 
beast  violently,  and  then  flung  it  into  the  room. 
She  had  dispatched  her  courier  to  the  station  to 
discover  for  what  place  Lord  Ballina's  luggage 
was  labelled.     He  returned  with  the  information 
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-that  milor's  baggage  was  all  marked  for  Paris. 
Mrs.  Brown  laughed  scornfully.  This  was  worth- 
less intelligence.  No  one  in  their  senses  could 
be  taking  a  delicate  girl  to  spend  the  autumn 
in  Paris. 

'  Everything  arrives  as  they  wish  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  wait,'  she  reflected.  'My 
hour  is  not  yet  come,  but  it  will.  He  is  a  gam- 
bler, and  will  so  remain  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
War  with  Russia  is  all  but  declared.  This  will 
remove  that  interfering  warrior  friend  to  a  dis- 
tance. And  he  is  powerless  to  stand  alone. — 
Adela  !'  she  called  out  so  sharply  that  the  poor, 
nervous  girl  started  violently,  '  if  you  are  not 
tired  of  this  place,  I  am.' 

1  Oh !  mamma,  surely  we  are  not  going  to 
make  another  move.  And,  if  it  is  in  order  to 
pursue  Lord  Ballina,  are  you  so  infatuated  as 
not  to  see  such  a  chase  can  end  in  nothing  but 
greater  humiliation  for  both  of  us  ?  He  has  left 
Baden  to  escape  from  our  proximity.  If  we 
pursue  him,  we  shall  be  the  laughing-stock  of 
everyone  we  know.' 

'  What  do  I  care  ?  We  know  nobody  worth 
knowing.  I  have  failed  this  time.  I  shall  no1 
fail   a  second.     I  was   born  under  a  lucky  star. 
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I  have  faith  in  my  star.  You  are  tired  of  a 
Bohemian  life,  so  am  I — sick-weary  of  it.  Obey 
me,  and  you  will  find  it  will  be  ended  triumph- 
antly. We  leave  to-morrow  for  Paris.  Begin 
your  packing  at  once,  and  let  Juliette  know  my 
intentions.' 

Adela  knew  it  was  utterly  useless  to  argue 
with  her  mother.     Better  born   on  the  father's 
side  than  her  mother,  and  naturally  of  a  more 
refined   mind,    Adela's   soul   was    often    weary 
within   her  at  having  to  witness  her  mother's 
struggles  to  get  into  better  society  than  that  in 
which  they  had  hitherto   moved,  while  she  was 
humbled    into    the    dust  by  the  contemptuous 
treatment  they  had  frequently  been  subject  to 
during  these  abortive  attempts  to  improve  their 
social  position.     That  her  mother  was  of  obscure 
origin  she   knew,  but  nothing  further,  for  Mrs. 
Brown  never  alluded  to  her  early  years,  beyond 
throwing    out    dim,  mysterious    hints    that  her 
family  was  one  of  great  antiquity,  that  had  met 
with    strange   reverses.     She  had  so   often  re- 
peated this  fable  that  she  had  almost  ended  by 
believing  it  was  a  fact.     It  was  a  harmless  de- 
lusion no   one   could   contradict.     And  though 
irritated  by  her  mother's  persistency  in  alluding 
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to  some  peculiarity  of  her  own  character  or 
nervous  organisation,  especially  her  aversion  to 
cats,  as  inherited  from  her  ancestors,  the  Mont- 
gomerys  of  Ballyhinch,  allusions  at  which  it 
was  impossible  for  Adela  not  to  smile,  she  duti- 
fully allowed  them  to  pass  unquestioned. 

Though  Lord  Ballina's  luggage  had  undoubt- 
edly been  labelled  to  Paris,  he  only  remained  in 
that  city  sufficient  time  for  Shelah  to  see  an 
eminent  physician,  who  ordered  her  at  once  to 
Biarritz  for  sea-bathing.  This  was  the  place 
advocated  also  by  Hugh,  but  he  had  only  men- 
tioned it  en  route  to  Paris,  so  that  no  indiscretion 
on  the  part  of  anyone  concerned  should  reveal 
the  secret  of  their  ultimate  destination.  He  had 
received  on  the  very  day  of  their  leaving  Baden 
orders  to  join  his  regiment  at  once,  as  it  was  to 
embark  without  delay  for  Scutari.  It  was  a 
terrible  moment  when  he  was  constrained  to 
break  this  news  to  Shelah,  for  she  had  fully 
anticipated  his  accompanying  them  to  their  des- 
tination. With  his  departure  all  her  security  in 
the  future  was  darkened;  and  then — miserable 
reflection— might  he  not  be  killed  I 

Most  of  the  night  she  lay  awake  sobbing. 
And  Bridget  shared  her  grief;  fur,  with  all  the 
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devotion  she  had  for  her  master,  her  depend- 
ence on  his  prudence  and  stability  for  keeping 
on  the  straight  road  was  infinitesimal.  It  was 
not  for  her  to  speak,  but  in  her  troubled  mind 
she  acknowledged  with  pain  that,  without  a 
guiding  hand  near,  he  was  but  a  poor  support 
for  her  nursling. 

*  And  what  can  a  poor,  ignorant  creature  like 
me  do  but  watch  and  pray — ay,  and  die  for  my 
darling,  if  necessary  V  she  murmured,  plunging 
her  head  into  her  pillow,  in  order  that  Shelah 
might  not  hear  she  was  crying. 

*  For  my  sake,  as  well  as  your  father's,  you 
must  be  brave,  dear  Shelah,'  whispered  Hugh, 
as,  with  her  arms  round  his  neck,  he  stood  the 
following  morning  on  the  steps  of  the  railway- 
carriage  that  was  to  convey  her  to  Biarritz. 
*  You  have  left  all  your  troubles  far  away  at 
Baden,  and  everybody  is  not  killed  that  goes 
into  battle,  my  sweet  Shelah.  You  must  get 
my  laurel  crown  ready,  for,  depend  upon  it,  this 
war  will  be  a  short  one.' 

He  smiled  down  upon  her,  but  the  tears  were 
blinding  his  own  eyes. 

*  Dear  Hugh  !'—  she  always  called  him  by  his 
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name  now — l  dear,  dear  Hugh,'  was  all  she  could 
say,  as  she  clung  convulsively  to  him. 

All  jealousy  swept  away,  and  sharing  her 
sorrow,  Lord  Ballina  looked  gravely  and  sadly 
on,  thinking  how  it  would  have  fared  with  him 
had  it  not  been  for  this  friend's  great  generosity. 

But  time  was  up,  the  train  was  starting,  and, 
gently  disengaging  himself  from  Shelah's  clasp, 
Hugh  placed  her  in  the  carriage  and  in  her 
fathers  arms,  saying, 

'  She  is  a  sensitive  plant,  Ballina,  cherish  her 
for  your  own  sake — for  mine.  Oh,  God,  I  be- 
lieve I  love  her  as  deeply  as  }^ou  do.  God  bless 
you.  Good-bye,  my  child-friend ;  good-bye,  my 
beloved  Shelah.' 

In  another  instant  the  train  had  started,  and 
Hugh  remained  alone  on  the  platform  with  his 
sorrow.  When  and  how  would  he  and  Shelah 
meet  again  ? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BIARRITZ,  that  now  fashionable  and  much- 
frequented  place,  was  comparatively  but  little 
known  to  the  English  when  Lord  Ballina  arrived 
there  with  his  daughter,  about  the  middle  of 
August.  The  only  existing  hotel  was  situated 
within  full  view  and  sound  of  the  Atlantic,  and, 
though  the  outlook  from  the  windows  of  Lord 
Balliua's  rooms  was  grand  and  imposing,  it 
can  hardly  be  considered  inspiriting,  for  even 
on  calm  days  the  waves  roll  in  with  such 
sweeping  force  as  to  render  conversation,  save 
with  closed  windows,  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

In  the  hotel  there  was  not  a  living  soul  Lord 
Ballina  had  ever  laid  eyes  upon.  Most  of  its 
temporary  inhabitants  were  foreigners  of  no 
distinction.  He  was  depressed  and  out-of-sorts, 
and  the  ceaseless  roaring  of  the  great  ocean, 
while  it  inspired  Shelah  with  rapturous  delight, 
drove  him  to  the  verge  of  distraction.     The  ex- 
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citement  in  which  his  life  had  been  passed 
during  the  last  few  weeks  rendered  the  seclu- 
sion and  monotony  of  his  present  existence  in- 
tolerable, and,  like  one  addicted  to  drinking  who 
is  suddenly  deprived  of  stimulants,  he  became 
every  day  more  depressed  and  gloomy. 

'  Evil  habits  are  soon  assumed,  but  when  we  strive 
To  strip  them  off  'tis  being  flayed  alive.' 

This  was  Lord  Ballina's  case,  and  it  was  there- 
fore fortunate  that  temptation  did  not  fall  in 
his  path  during  these  first  days  of  physical  and 
mental  depression,  for  the  harmless  game  of 
whist  for  sixpenny  points,  indulged  in  by  some 
of  the  habitues  of  the  hotel,  offered  no  seductions 
to  him.  That  he  had  every  cause  for  mental 
depression,  when  he  reflected  on  his  past  follies, 
was  undoubted,  but,  in  addition  to  such  disturb- 
ing reflections,  his  debt  to  Hugh  weighed  heavily 
on  his  mind,  for,  should  his  tenants  be  backward 
in  payment  of  their  rents,  how  could  he  repay 
his  generous  friend's  loan  at  the  time  lie  had 
himself  fixed  upon.  lie  well  knew  that,  as  far 
as  Hugh  was  concerned,  he  would  not  only 
never  press  him  for  payment,  but  thai  he  would 
also  be  quite  ready  to  cancel  the  debt  at  any 
moment.    But  Lord  Ballina  was  too  honourable 
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a  man  Dot  to  feel  that  these  very  circumstances 
rendered  it  more  imperative  upon  him  to  wipe  out 
this  debt  as  speedily  as  possible.  He  also  en- 
tertained a  strong  desire  to  rehabilitate  himself 
in  Hugh's  good  opinion,  and  at  times  regretted 
having  accepted  with  too  great  readiness  his 
generous  loan.  But  how  else  could  he  have 
extricated  himself  from  the  humiliation  and 
difficulties  into  which  he  had  fallen  ?  How 
otherwise  could  he  have  escaped  from  the  im- 
portunities and  too-evident  pursuit  of  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Brown  ? 

But,  though  Lord  Ballina  was  in  a  very  dis- 
consolate frame  of  mind,  his  care  of  Shelah  re- 
mained unabated,  and  he  actually  procured  a 
daily  French  governess  for  her,  but  with  a  dis- 
tinct understanding  she  was  solely  engaged  for 
lessons,  and,  her  duties  accomplished,  she  was 
to  disappear  from  sight ;  an  arrangement  to 
which  the  Frenchwoman  readily  agreed,  as,  like 
most  of  her  nationality,  she  detested  those  long 
promenades  to  which  the  English  '  meeses '  were, 
she  understood,  addicted. 

During  all  these  first  days  of  their  sojourn  at 
Biarritz,  Shelah  watched  her  father  with  a  ju- 
dicious love  and  care  beyond  her  years.     She 
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was  well  aware  of  the  danger  from  which  Hugh 
had  rescued  him — the  misery  from  which  she 
herself  had  escaped.  But,  though  the  remem- 
brance of  all  she  had  suffered  at  Baden  was  iui- 
forgotten,  she  never  reverted  to  her  past  terrors 
with  her  father,  and,  notwithstanding  her  own 
heart  was  often  heavy  as  she  thought  of  her 
absent  friend,  for  whom  she  prayed  night  and 
day,  she  exerted  herself  to  draw  her  father 
back  into  his  merrier  mood  by  every  innocent 
artifice  in  her  power. 

To  her,  Biarritz  was  an  enchanting  place. 
She  had  made  acquaintance  with  all  the  stal- 
wart sailors,  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  care  of 
those  visitors  who  plunge  daily  into  the  waves 
in  search  of  health  or  recreation.  For  the  local 
authorities  of  Biarritz  are  strict  in  enforcing 
their  orders  that  none  are  to  venture  into  the 
great  Atlantic  except  under  the  guardianship 
of  those  well  habituated  with  its  force  and 
dangerous  power.  And  Shclah,  who  was  only 
acquainted  with  the  placid  waters  of  Ballina,  and 
those  of  fair  Geneva,  was  content,  notwithstand- 
ing her  skill  and  bravery  in  the  water,  to  submit 
herself  to  the  care  of  the  athletic  guardian  who 
fell  to  her  share,  and  who  even  inspired  Bridget 
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with  confidence,  and  ended  by  worshipping  his 
young  charge,  not  only  for  her  beauty  and  cour- 
age, but  also  for  her  gentle,  courteous  ways.  Her 
courage    amazed    him ;    for    often,    when   the 
boisterous  waves  would  deter  more  timid  ones 
from  venturing  into  the    angry-looking  ocean, 
•she  would  coax  Gustave  to  take  her  out  for  a 
swim,  and  would  battle  with  the  strong  waves 
without  a  trace  of  visible  fear.     On  calmer  days, 
her  delight  was  to  float  idly  on  the  water,  with 
her  bright  golden  hair  streaming  around  her  like 
amber  sea-weed,  while    her  slight  figure   rose 
and  fell  in  harmony  with  that  long  undulating 
swell  observable  in  the  Atlantic   even  on  the 
calmest   summer   day.      Her  faithful    guardian 
would  meanwhile  swim  close  by  her  side,  slip- 
porting  her,  if  she  betrayed  the  slightest  sign  of 
fatigue,  while  singing  for  her  delectation,  mean- 
while, some  ancient  Basque  romance   of  which 
his  repertoire  appeared  to  be  inexhaustible. 

After  a  time,  so  enthusiastic  were  Shelah's  de- 
scriptions of  the  time  she  passed  on  the  sea  with 
Gustave  that  her  father  was  induced  to  join  in 
what  appeared  to  afford  her  such  keen  enjoy- 
ment, and  which  had  tended  so  materially  to 
improve  her  health  and  looks.     Ultimately  he 
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took  to  fishing  and  boating  under  Gustave's 
guidance,  and,  in  consequence,  became  grad- 
ually more  reconciled  to  his  present  place  of 
abode. 

As  Hugh's  letters  were  frequent,  and  gave  no 
hint  of  any  immediate  encounter  with  the  enemy, 
Shelah,  with  the  sanguine  spirit  of  youth,  deter- 
mined that  there  would,  after  all,  be  no  horrible 
battles;  and,  though  her  father  held  a  very  con- 
trary opinion,  he  did  not  undeceive  her,  but 
listened,  without  contradicting  them,  to  all  the 
plans  she  proposed  for  their  spending  another 
winter  at  Malta,  to  which  place  Hugh's  regi- 
ment would  of  course  return,  that  is  to  say, 
'  if  we  don't  go  back  to  Ireland,'  she  observed 
one  day;  adding  coaxingly,  *  and  this  would  be 
better  of  course.  Oh,  papa,  let  us  go  back  to 
Ballina.  I  had  a  letter  from  Mick  the  other  day, 
and  he  says  the  people  are  hungering  to  see  us.' 

4 1  am  afraid  they  will  have  to  starve  then, 
Shelah,'  he  replied,  gloomily.  '  You  might  as 
well  ask  me  to  go  to  the  moon.  And  then,  do 
you  not  fear,  my  child,  that  you  would  fee]  very 
lonely  there  without  your  dear  mother?' 

1  At  first,  papa,  I  know  it  would  be  terrible  ; 
but  do  you   not  think,'  she  continued,  timidly, 
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*  that  it  would  be  her  wish  we  should  return 
to  Ballina.  She  loved  the  place,  and  all  our 
poor  people,  so  dearly,  papa,'  she  continued, 
eagerly,  and  coming  close  to  him.  *  Sometimes 
I  cannot  help  feeling  as  if  we  should  get  nearer 
to  her  there,  and  sometimes,  in  my  dreams, 
I  have  seen  her  walking  in  the  garden  as 
she  used  to  do,  while  holding  her  basket  of 
flowers,  and  once  1  dreamt  we  were  together, 
and  she  smiled  down  upon  me,  and  said,  low 
and  softly,  "  I  am  glad  you  and  my  dear  hus- 
band have  come  to  live  here  again."  I  know  it 
was  only  a  dream,  but,  ever  since  I  have  had 
that  dream,  I  have  wished  more  than  ever  we 
could  go  back  to  our  dear  home.' 

*  Some  day — some  day,  Shelah.  But  I  have 
no  heart  to  return  there  yet,'  replied  Lord  Bal- 
lina,  in  great  agitation.  '  I  should  miss  her  pre- 
sence at  every  turn.  And  then  I  have  no  courage 
to  live  as  I  ought  to  at  Ballina.  We  are  ter- 
ribly poor  as  you  know,  Shelah,  though  you  are 
a  good  little  girl,  who  strives  in  every  way  to 
avoid  spending  money.  If  we  were  to  go  home 
now,  I  must  live  the  life  of  a  hermit.  Solitude — 
to  be  out  of  the  world,  had  no  power  to  alarm 
me  when  she  was  ever  by  my  side,  but  without 
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her  it  would  be  intolerable.  Moving  about 
from  place  to  place,  change  of  scene  helps  me 
to  forget  the  great  sorrow  of  my  life.  No, 
Shelah,  I  cannot  return  yet/  Seeing  the  look 
of  sad  disappointment  depicted  on  his  daughter's 
face,  he  added,  quietly,  '  Don't  look  so  sorrow- 
ful, my  darling.  In  a  year  or  two  matters  may 
change,  things  may  look  brighter  in  Ireland, 
and  then  we  can  live  at  Ballina  in  the  way  we 
should,  and  as  our  ancestors  did.' 

*  And  how  was  that,  papa  V  she  asked,  solici- 
tous to  turn  his  thoughts  into  another  channel. 

'  Why,  Shelah,  your  great-grandfather  always 
drove  about  with  -  four  horses  and  an  out-rider. 
He  is  the  only  prudent  fore-father  of  whom  we 
can  boast  in  the  long  space  of  a  hundred  years, 
and  notwithstanding  that  he  always  appeared 
in  such  grand  style,  and  that  his  hospitality  was 
unbounded — for  he  kept  open  house — he  man- 
aged to  leave  the  estate  perfectly  unencumbered 
to  my  father,  and  a  lot  of  ready  money  besides.' 

'Then  why  are  we  so  poor,  papa?' 

'  Because  my  father,  who  was  very  young 
when  he  succeeded,  made  the  money  fly.  He 
always  lived  in  London  or  Paris,  leaving  the 
property  to  the  entire  management  of  his  agent.' 
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'How  did  he  make  the  money  fly?  Perhaps 
he  was  very  charitable?' 

'Hardly  that,  I  fear,'  answered  her  father, 
half-amused  and  half-annoyed  by  her  close 
questioning.  '  He  was  too  fond  of  amusing 
himself  without  much  thought  of  others.' 

f  Was  he  a  gambler,  papa9'  asked  Shelah,  in 
a  low  voice. 

'I  am  afraid  my  poor  father  deserved  this 
appellation.  But  what  a  catechism  3-011  are 
putting  me  through,  little  one !'  he  said,  rather 
impatiently.  '  If  you  don't  take  care,  Miss 
Shelah,  I  will  make  you  repeat  yours.  And 
what  do  you  know  about  gamblers?' 

He  got  up  as  he  spoke,  and,  under  pretence 
of  examining  the  state  of  the  weather,  threw 
the  window  open.  The  eveniug  was  stormy 
and  lowering,  and  the  waves  were  rolling  in  on 
the  long  expanse  of  sand  with  majestic  gran- 
deur and  a  deafening  roar.  The  power  of 
fascination  such  a  scene  had  over  Shelah  was 
supreme.  She  loved  to  watch  the  rising  storm, 
and  could  gaze  at  it  untiringly  for  hours.  But 
now,  as  she  crept  closer  to  her  father's  side,  she 
was  heedless  of  the  surging,  stormy  ocean  and 
darkened   sunset,   for    her   heart   was    full    of 
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sorrow  and  disappointment.  Laying  her  head 
on  her  father's  shoulder,  that  he  might  not  see 
the  tears  she  was  unable  to  repress,  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice, 

'  That  man  who  shot  himself  at  Baden  was 
-a  gambler,  was  he  not,  dear  father?' 

'  My  darling,  will  you  never  forget  that 
•dreadful  circumstance  V  he  exclaimed,  throwing 
his  arm  round  her. 

'  Never,  never  !'  she  replied,  with  a  sob.  '  And 
f  hope  we  shall  never  go  to  any  place  like 
Baden  again.  And,  dear  papa,  if  we  live  away 
from  Ballina  and  spend  our  money  abroad  are 
we  not  doing  exactly  what  grandpapa  did  ? 
Oh!  if  we  could  only  go  back  home.  I  should 
not  care  about  the  four  horses  and  out- riders.  I 
like  a  jaunting-car  better  than  any  other  car- 
riage in  the  world,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  with 
my  dear  old  pony.  Mick  says  it  is  as  well  as 
ever.' 

1  Shelah  !  Shelah  !  you  must  give  me  a  little 
more  time.  In  a  year  or  two,  when  you  are 
older,  I  will  go  back  to  Ballina.  It  would  kill 
me  to  return  yet.  Don't  look  so  sad,  sweet 
child.' 

lie  pressed  her   closer  to   him   as  he  spoke. 

f2 
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Lord  Ballina  had  not  that  deep  sense  of 
neglected  duties  so  strongly  felt  by  Shelah. 
who  sadly  recognised  how  futile  were  her 
feeble  endeavours  to  influence  her  father  to  act 
for  their  mutual  welfare.  Once  again  she 
realised  that  she  could  not  as  yet  fill  her 
mother's  place.  But  instinct  told  her  he  re- 
quired a  guide,  an  adviser,  and,  though  love 
and  filial  respect  made  her  refrain  from  ap- 
proaching such  a  subject,  she  knew  also  that 
he,  like  his  father,  was  a  gambler.  Young  a^ 
she  was,  sorrow  and  solitary  reflection  had  aged 
her  mind,  deepened  her  reflective  powers,  and. 
after  her  sojourn  in  a  place  like  Baden,  it  was 
impossible  for  Shelah  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
Lord  Ballina's  fatal  hereditary  failing. 

1  Oh  !  that  I  was  older,  that  I  could  grow  up 
in  a  single  night,'  was  the  cry  of  Shelah's 
sorrowful  heart  as,  disengaging  herself  from 
her  fathers  arms,  she  left  the  room,  at  his 
request,  to  put  on  her  hat  in  preparation  of 
their  evening  walk. 

That  piteous  cry  of  filial  affection  found  ex- 
pression the  following  day  in  a  letter  to  Hugh. 
She  wrote  in  tones  of  infinite  sadness  and 
pathos,  saying  she  was  hopeless  of  ever  return- 
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ing  to  Ireland,  her  father's  disinclination  to  do 
so  was  apparently  invincible. .  They  were  going 
to  leave  Biarritz  for  the  south  of  Spain,  and, 
after  a  few  weeks  spent  there,  her  father  had 
decided  on  wintering  at  Nice. 

When  this  letter  reached  Hugh,  the  allied 
armies  had  landed  at  Eupatoria,  and  it  was  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Alma.  He  had  no  time  to 
answer  Shelah's  sorrowful  epistle,  in  which  she 
had  poured  out  her  whole  soul,  until  after  this 
battle,  from  which  he  escaped  unscathed,  had 
been  fought  and  won.  The  desire  of  his  heart 
had  met  with  its  accomplishment,  he  had  come 
face  to  face  with  the  horrors  of  war,  horrors 
which  were  only  realised  when  the  fierce  ex- 
citement of  this  brief  but  brilliant  encounter 
with  the  enemy  was  over.  His  last  thought  as 
he  went  into  battle  had  been  for  Shelah,  and 
her  letter  reposed  on  his  heart  during  its  rapid 
and  victorious  progress.  When  he  returned  to 
his  tent,  though  mourning  the  loss  of  many  a 
brave  companion,  his  first  thought  was  for  the 
far  distant  girl,  and  lie  at  once  sat  down  to 
write  and  inform  her  of  his  safety,  not  dwelling 
on  the  harrowing  details  of  the  battle  in  which 
he   had  been  engaged,  but   expatiating  on  its 
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glorious  termination,  and  assuring  her  there 
was  every  certainty  of  a  campaign  begun  so 
triumphantly  ending  quickly,  and  in  complete 
success  for  the  allied  troops,  and  in  this  case 
they  would  soon  meet  again ;  that  she  must 
not  be  too  pertinacious  in  her  desire  to  return 
to  Ireland,  as  of  course  her  father's  wishes  on 
this  subject  must  be  their  first  consideration. 
She  must  only  make  the  most  of  the  opportuni- 
ties foreign  travel  afforded,  and  become  the 
most  enlightened  and  accomplished  lady  in 
Europe. 

It  was  difficult  for  Hugh  to  side  with  Shelah 
on  the  Irish  question,  without  reflecting  on  Lord 
Ballina's  weakness  and  selfishness  ;  and  deeply 
as  he  deplored  ^his  conduct,  and  the  aimless, 
useless  life  he  seemed  determined  to  prolong 
indefinitely,  Hugh  shrank  from  lowering  the 
father  in  his  daughter's  estimation  by  dwelling 
or  commenting  on  this  subject. 

In  memory  of  this  first  battle  in  which  he  had 
taken  part,  and  also  as  a  testimony  of  how  close- 
ly and  constantly  she  dwelt  in  his  thoughts, 
Hugh  enclosed  in  his  letter  a  few  wild  flowers 
he  had  picked  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  sighed 
as  he  closed  this  carefully-thought-out  letter,  not 
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containing    a    syllable    calculated     to    wound 
Lord  Ballina's  susceptibilities,  but  he  was  weary, 
physically    and    mentally,    after     the    terrible 
scenes  he  had  so  lately  witnessed,  and  Sbelah's 
outpouring  of  her  sorrows  and  evident  anxiety 
also  weighed  heavily  upon  him.     He  had  enter- 
tained but  feeble  hope  of  her  persuasions  con- 
vincing  Lord  Ballina    of  the    impropriety     of 
his  remaining  an  absentee  from  his  own  country 
for  so  many  years,  and  of  persisting  in  pursuing 
a  course  of  life  so  detrimental  to  his   daughter's 
happiness,   and  his    own    respectability  in    the 
opinion  of  those  whose  esteem  was  alone  worth 
gaining  or  retaining.    And  when  Hugh  reflected 
that  Shelah  was  left  in  the  sole  guardianship  of 
undoubtedly  a  most  loving  father,  yet  one  whose 
stability  of  purpose  -was  of  the  frailest  texture, 
while  his  best  resolutions,  though  formed  with 
the  utmost  sincerity,  could  never  be  depended 
on  for  any  length  of  time,  a  deep  and  depressing 
foreboding  of  evil  for  her  he  loved   stole  over 
Captain  Carmichael,  as,  overcome  with   fatigue, 
he   flung   himself    down    in    his    tent   to    seek 
that  repose   of  mind   and  body  he  so  sorely  re- 
quired. 

When  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Alma  reached 
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them,  Lord  Ballina  and  his  daughter  were  at 
Seville.  Wholly  unprepared  for  this  intelligence, 
they  had  both  remained  in  an  anguish  of  sus- 
pense until  they  received  Hugh's  welcome  letter 
assuring  them  of  his  safety.  It  was  only  the 
self-command  that  Shelah  exercised  over  her- 
self, in  order  to  avoid  distressing  her  father,  that 
left  him  in  ignorance  of  all  she  had  endured 
during  these  days  of  waiting  and  suspense,  until 
fuller  news  could  be  received  from  the  seat  of 
war.  But  she  had  promised  Hugh  to  make  every 
effort  to  subdue  her  nervous  excitability,  for  he 
had  assured  her  that  by  so  doing  she  could  avert 
those  painful  attacks  of  semi-insensibility  she  so 
dreaded,  and  which  filled  those  who  loved  her 
with  alarm.  Shelah  shed  tears  of  joy  over 
Hugh's  letter.  He  was  safe,  this  one  friend  she 
had  in  the  world  who  understood  her  better  than 
her  own  father,  and  who  had  saved  him  from  a 
danger  the  very  recollection  of  which  had 
power  to  turn  her  cold  and  make  her  heart  stop 
beating.  For,  though  she  had  never  made  her 
fear  distinctly  known  to  anyone,  the  horrible 
sickening  dread  that  some  unforeseen  cata- 
strophe might  lead  her  loved  father  to  commit 
the   same  desperate  act  as  the  miserable  man 
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whose  terrible  end  she  had  so  unfortunately 
witnessed  had  been  the  thought  uppermost  in 
her  mind,  until  Hugh  had  come  to  deliver  her 
from  the  hated  place,  where  it  had  been  en- 
gendered. Nor  were  her  fears  unnatural,  for 
Shelah's  physical  and  excitable  temperament 
was  allied  to  a  fervent  and  powerful  imagination, 
fed  and  increased  by  the  varied  scenes  of  sad- 
ness and  anxiety  in  which  her  young  life  had 
been,  and  was  passed.  She  was  the  strangest 
mixture  of  innocent  childhood  and  womanly  re- 
flection and  feeling.  The  constant  sense  she 
entertained  that  her  father  needed  counsel  and 
guidance,  which  it  was  out  of  her  power  to 
afford  him,  preyed  incessantly  upon  her  mind. 

Lord  Ballina  was  absent  at  a  bull-fight  when 
Hugh's  letter  arrived.  This  was  a  cruel  pastime 
he  always  reproached  himself  for  indulging  in, 
but  in  spite  of  his  scruples  he  could  not 
persuade  himself  to  abstain  from  this  amuse- 
ment, notwithstanding  he  had  almost  fainted, 
being  the  kindest-hearted  of  men,  on  first  wit- 
nessing this  cruel  sport.  But  when  he  had  got 
over  his  first  horror  of  all  its  revolting  details,  it 
was,  if  a  cruel  pastime,  exciting,  and  stirred  his 
blood  so  effectually  that  it  helped  to  obviate  the 
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physical  stagnation  and  mental  ennui  he  bad 
suffered  from  ever  since  his  departure  from 
Baden,  and  it  ended  in  his  becoming  a  habitual 
looker-on  of  every  bull-fight  that  took  place. 
Our  sins  almost  inevitably  become  their  own 
avengers ;  and  forcibly  compelled  to  break  with 
a  passion  that  had  such  potent  sway  over  him, 
and  failing  to  substitute  for  its  loss  some  more 
wholesome  occupation,  when  the  tempter  again 
crosses  Lord  Ballina's  path  and  finds  the  chamber 
vacant  and  ready  for  occupation,  how  easily 
will  he  make  himself  master  of  this  ill-guarded 
situation. 

It  was  foreseeing  this  possibility  that  had 
caused  Hugh,  before  departing  for  the  Crimea, 
to  strenuously  urge  his  friend  to  return  to  Ire- 
land, with  what  ill  success  we  have  seen.  When 
he  intended  passing  the  afternoon  at  a  bull- 
fight, Lord  Ballina  always  kept  his  purpose  secret 
from  Shelah,  for  she  had  expressed  the  greatest 
abhorrence  of  its  cruelty,  and  he  shrank  from 
letting  her  know  that  it  had  attractions  for  him 
mainly  because  of  the  excitement  it  afforded. 
But  even  this  excitement  finally  palled  upon 
Ballina,  and  when  on  his  return  from  the  bull- 
fight he  entered  the  room  where  Shelah  was 
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sitting  alone,  reading  the  letter  she  had  just 
received  from  Hugh,  he  was  so  overwhelmed 
■with  disgust  at  the  unusually  revolting  character 
of  the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  that  he  had  come  to 
the  determination  never  again  to  visit  the  arena. 
Moreover,  the  whole  affair  had  ceased  to  afford 
him  even  temporary  amusement.  He  was  weary 
of  matadors  and  bulls — equally  so  of  coquettish 
black-eyed  ladies,  with  their  veils  and  ever- 
fluttering  fans — and  was  suddenly  inspired  with 
an  impatient  longing  to  change  his  abode.  So 
absorbed  was  Shelah  in  reading  Hugh's  letter 
that  she  was  unaware  of  her  father's  entrance 
until,  placing  his  hand  on  her  head,  he  said, 
smiling, 

'  If  you  were  older,  I  should  imagine  you  were 
reading  a  love-letter,  my  child.' 

She  turned  quickly.  Her  eyes  were  brimming 
with  joyful  tears  as  she  exclaimed, 

1  It  is  from  Hugh ;  dear  Hugh's  own  self. 
He  is  safe,  quite  safe,  and  says  he  is  sure  to  be 
with  us  soon.  Oh,  papa,  I  am  wild  with  joy, 
and  I  know  you  are  as  happy  as  I  am.1 

4  Indeed  I  am,  Shelah.  Neither  of  us  could 
afford  to  lose  such  a  friend.  This  letter  has 
relieved  my  mind  from  terrible  anxiety.' 
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*  Yes.  I  knew  you  were  as  anxious  I  was. 
But,  papa,  eannot  we  go  somewhere  where  we 
can  get  news  quicker.' 

'  I  have  thought  of  that,  Shelah.  This  orange- 
scented  Seville  is  very  lovely,  but  disastrously 
dull  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  world  or  news  of 
any  kind.  Let  us  make  for  Nice  at  once,  where 
we  can  settle  down  for  the  winter.' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Nice,  and 
before  the)'  disembarked,  Lord  Ballina  and 
Shelak  received  intelligence  of  the  Balaklava 
charge,  and  all  the  undying  glory  attached  to 
that  memorable,  ill-fated,  but  heroic  action. 
For  Hugh's  safety  they  entertained  no  fears,  for 
he  could  have  taken  no  part  in  this  fatal  affair, 
but  almost  immediately  afterwards  this  event 
was  followed  by  the  announcement  of  the  battle 
of  Inkerman,  and  once  more  Shelah  had  to 
endure  all  the  tortures  of  suspense  that  waiting 
for  more  detailed  accounts  of  a  battle  in  which 
dear  ones  have  taken  a  part  entails.  WheE  at 
last  the  full  list  of  killed  and  wounded  was  made 
known,  she  was  able  to  rejoice  not  only  in  Hugh's 
safety,  but  in  his  having  obtained  the  Victoria 
Cross  by  a  signal  act  of  bravery,  an  act  con- 
spicuous even  amongst  the  many  heroic  deeds 
aehieved    by    our    gallant    soldiers    during    the 
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course  of  the  Crimean  war ;  but,  in  her  deep 
sympathies  for  the  sorrows  of  others,  Shelah 
could  not  equally  rejoice  when  she  heard  that, 
owing  to  the  terrible  loss  of  officers  in  Hugh's 
regiment,  he  was  gazetted  a  major 

That  Hugh  should  have  behaved  with  a  gal- 
lantry she  felt  certain  had  never  before  been  ex- 
celled was  no  cause  of  surprise  to  Shelah,  for  she 
believed  him  to  be  the  bravest  as  well  as  the 
wisest  man  in  the  wrorld,  and  that  he  should 
have  fought  single-handed  with  any  number  of 
Russiaus,  and  carried  off  the  battle-field  a  similar 
number  of  wounded  comrades,  was  no  astonish- 
ing fact  to  her,  and  she  was  quite  convinced  that 
everything  pointed  to  his  becoming  a  second 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  letter  he  wrote  her 
giving  full  details  of  the  glorious  victory  ended 
with  these  words  : 

1  I  feel  that  it  is  owing  to  your  prayers,  un- 
loved Shelah,  that  I  owe  my  immunity  from  the 
enemy's  shot  and  shell.  I  have  kept  a  fragment 
of  one  of  the  latter  that  exploded  close  to  me  as 
a  memento  of  this  battle.  Alas !  it  was  fatal  to 
several  of  my  men.  Ah,  Shelah,  in  the  heat  and 
desperate  excitement  of  battle,  one  forgets  the 
sad  fact  that  war,  even  when  undertaken  in  the 
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most  righteous  cause,  is  a  hideous  contradiction 
of  the  faith  we  profess  to  hold.  Continue  to 
pray  for  me,  my  Shelah,  for  the  knowledge  that 
your  sweet  prayers  are  rising  to  heaven  in  my 
favour  braces  me  to  serve  with  renewed  courage 
both  my  queen  and  country.' 

'Continue  to  pray  for  him.'  Shelah  smiled  at 
Hugh  imagining  such  a  request  necessary,  for 
did  not  her  prayers  for  this  loved  and  absent 
friend  flow  out  in  one  continued  stream,  morn- 
ing noon  and  night,  and  in  her  simple  faith  she 
fully  believed  that  Hugh's  safety  was  a  proof 
those  prayers  had  been  heard  and  answered. 

On  their  arrival  at  fresh  camping-ground, 
Lord  Ballina  generally  left  every  domestic 
arrangement  to  Shelah  and  Bridget.  This  ex- 
cellent woman  was  not,  however,  of  much  use 
to  Shelah  in  these  arrangements,  clever  and  far- 
seeing  as  she  was,  and  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  both  her  master  and  young  mistress :  for, 
whether  from  inability  or  obstinacy,  she  never 
would  make  the  slightest  effort  to  acquire  know- 
ledge of  any  vernacular  save  her  own,  observ- 
ing, '  it  was  impossible  to  get  her  tongue  round 
the  outlandish  jargons  of  the  countries  through 
which  fate  had  destined   her  to  travel.'     Poor 
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Bridget !  her  devotion  to  the  family  in  which 
she  had  passed  her  life  had  made  her  patiently 
submit  to   an  existence  wholly  at  variance  with 
her  tastes  and  inclination.     But  as  long  as  they 
kept   clear  of  '  Mrs.  Jezabel,'  as  she  invariably 
termed  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown,  she  would  wil- 
lingly have   endured  even   greater  discomforts 
than  those  she  had  already  been  subjected  to, 
for  had  she  not  vowed  to  that  departed  saint, 
Lady  Ballina,  never  to  desert  her  child  ?     Her 
confidence  in,  if  not  her  respect  and   faithful 
attachment  to  Lord   Ballina  were,  however,  so 
limited   that  at    every  fresh   hotel  where  they 
arrived   she   made   immediate   but  discreet  in- 
quiries as  to  who  were  sojourning  there,  fully 
determined,  if  by  some  evil  chance  the  widow's 
name  appeared  in  the  visitors'  book,  to  weight 
her  soul  with  any  amount  of  lies  respecting  Miss 
Shelah's   health,  in    order  that  they  might  at 
once   strike    their   tents    and    depart  from    her 
proximity.    The  worthy  Irishwoman  had  no  fear 
of  not  receiving  absolution  for  such  a  departure 
from  the  path  of  verity,  '  for  sure  every  sensible 
priest  would  consider  falsehood  in  such  a  cause  a 
venial  sin,  or  more  likely  a  righteous  and  meritori- 
ous act.'  At  least,  such  was  Bridget's  reflection. 
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In  consequence  of  Bridget's  determination  to 
ignore  all  languages  except  her  own,  it  became 
a  necessity  for  her,  on  arriving  at  every  new 
hotel,  to  leave  to  her  young  mistress's  superior 
knowledge  the  engagement  of  rooms  and  the 
making  of  terms  with  exorbitant  hotel-keepers 
ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  Bridget's  crass 
ignorance  and  Shelah's  want  of  guile.  But  on 
arriving  at  Nice  Shelah  had  been  rather  indis- 
posed, and,  leaving  her  on  board  the  steamer 
in  Bridget's  care,  Lord  Ballina  sallied  forth  in 
search  of  apartments.  He  was  in  particularly 
good  spirits,  not  only  at  finding  himself  in  gayer 
and  more  civilized  quarters,  but  also  at  having 
received  very  encouraging  news  from  his  Irish 
estates,  for  it  accorded  him  fair  prospect  of 
better  paid  rents,  and  consequently  the  delight- 
ful probability  of  being  able  to  repay  his  debt 
to  Hugh.  Elated  with  this  pleasant  perspective 
in  view,  he  trod  upon  air,  and  at  once  engaged 
apartments  au  premier,  without  inquiring  their 
cost,  at  the  principal  and  most  expensive  hotel 
in  the  town.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they 
undergone  Shelah's  inspection  than  she  at  once 
made  her  father  change  them  for  others  of  a 
humbler  description,  au  troisibne,  ami,  when  he 
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grumbled  at  her  economy,  she  observed,  gently, 

*  If  we  are  as  poor  as  you  say,  dear  papa, 
those  grand  rooms  would  take  a  great  deal  too 
much  money.  We  shall  be  just  as  happy,  and 
have  a  much  better  view  of  the  sea,  where  we 
now  are.' 

1  You  are  a  wise  young  woman,  if  an  econo- 
mical one,  my  Shelah.  But  look  round — there 
is  not  a  chair  in  this  room  fit  to  sit  in.' 

Lord  Ballina  glanced  round  the  room  in 
comical  despair. 

4  Everything  will  look  different  by-and-by, 
dearest  father,  and  I  have  told  them  they  must 
bring  in  a  large  comfortable  arm-chair  for  you. 
And  here  it  is,'  she  added,  as  the  door  opened, 
and  the  waiter  wheeled  in  a  luxurious  fauteuil, 
covered  with  the  inevitable  Utrecht  velvet  so 
prized  by  foreign  hotel-keepers. 

Lord  Ballina  sank  into  it  at  once  with  a  sigh 
of  satisfaction,  observing  with  a  smile, 

'  Life  will  be  bearable,  even  au  troisieme,  with 
this  chair  to  lounge  in  while  I  smoke.' 

He  lit  a  cigar,  took  a  few  puffs,  and  then 
suddenly  laying  it  down,  and  calling  his  daugh- 
ter towards  him,  who  was  flitting  about  the 
room,  endeavouring  to  arrange  the  scanty  fur- 
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niture  with  greater  harmony  and  comfort,  placed 
his  hand  upon  her  head,  and,  as  he  lovingly 
stroked  it,  observed,  softly, 

'You  are  always  thinking  about  me,  my 
child.  Do  you  ever  think  about  yourself?  Or 
do  you,  like  your  dear  mother,  in  thinking  for 
others,  completely  ignore  your  own  existence  ? 
She  was  the  most  perfectly  unselfish  spirit  1  ever 
knew.  She  seemed  only  to  live  and  breathe  for 
those  she  loved.' 

1  Oh  !  papa,  I  can  never  be  like  her.  But  I 
am  always  thinking  how  I  can  make  up  to  you 
for  her  loss,  though  I  never  can,  I  know,  I  am 
quite  happy  so  long  as  we  are  together.  Only 
unhappy  when  you  are  out  of  sight  and  we 
are  parted.' 

6  Afraid  I  shall  get  into  mischief.  Ay,  Shelah," 
he  smiled  rather  sadly,  '  poor  little  girl !  I  have 
caused  you  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  already.  Ah  ! 
Shelah,  if  she  had  lived,  all  would  have  been 
different.  I  am  but  a  poor  weak  reed  for  you 
to  lean  upon.  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  any  good 
that  once  lay  in  me  died  out  with  her  death.' 

'  Papa,  papa  !  don't  speak  like  that.     You  are 

always  good  and  kind.     Oh,  if  only '     She 

stopped,  and  looked  at  him  deprecatingly. 
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*  If  only  what,  my  grave  little  counsellor?  I 
have  more  dependence  on  your  words  of  wisdom 
than  you  perhaps  imagine.' 

Shelah's  whole  face  brightened.  She  was, 
then,  of  use  to  him  after  all ;  she  was  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  taking  her  mother's  place.  There 
was  no  childish  vanity  in  this  reflection,  it  only 
filled  her  with  a  sense  of  abounding  joy,  and  she 
exclaimed, 

1  Oh,  papa,  you  have  made  me  so  happy.  To 
be  of  use  to  you  is  the  wish  of  my  life.  But  I 
am  so  young,  so  inexperienced,  how  can  I  ex- 
pect you  to  think  my  advice  worth  taking  ?  If 
only ' 

'  I  am  waiting  for  it  now,  my  darling.  "  If 
only!"  What  is  this  "if  only"?  There  is 
something  at  work  in  your  mind  which  you 
hesitate  to  put  into  words.  Out  with  it.  I  am 
sure  you  are  going  to  recommend  me  some 
very  salutary  but  disagreeable  moral  medicine. 
But  supposing  I  have  already  decided  to  ad- 
minister it  to  myself,  Shelah.' 

'  Papa,  papa !  You  know  what  I  am  going 
to  say.  Can  it  be  possible  we  are  going  to 
return  to  Ballina?' 

1  Not  only  possible  but  certain  that  we  shall 
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not  to-day  nor  to-morrow,  but  early  in  the 
spring.' 

Shelah  was  breathless  with  delight,  and  her 
father  continued, 

*  I  have  had  a  letter  from  my  uncle,  giving  a 
most  satisfactory  account  of  the  state  of  the 
country.  There  is  no  blight  in  the  potato 
crop  to  occasion  anxiety  for  the  future.  Rents 
are  being  paid  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 
But  he  also  says  it  is  absolutely  necessary  if  I 
wish  to  retain  any  influence  over  the  tenantry,  or 
desire  the  good  understanding  which  formerly 
existed  between  us  not  to  die  out,  that  I 
should  soon  return  to  Ireland,  and  show  I  am 
still  interested  in  their  welfare  by  residing, 
at  least  part  of  the  year,  amongst  them.  Per- 
sonal influence,  he  says,  with  a  nation  like  the 
Irish  is  everything.  In  fact,  Shelah,  your  uncle 
Fitz-Maurice  has  administered  a  severe  moral 
castigation  to  this  bad  boy,  and  is  by  no  means 
so  gentle  or  choice  of  expressions  in  his  fault- 
finding as  my  little  girl  is.  But  I  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  following  his  advice  and  yours  also. 
Shelah,'  he  kissed  her  gently,  '  between  you 
both,  I  am  completely  conquered.  Therefore, 
after  passing  a  jolly  winter  here,  we  shall  re- 
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turn  to  Ballina,  and  I  will  go  in  for  stern  duty. 
And,  like  all  virtuous  people,  I  suppose  in  time 
reap  my  reward.' 

Lord  Ballina  did  not  look  as  if  he  con- 
sidered the  reward  would  be  adequate  to  the 
sacrifice  he  proposed  making,  and  Shelah,  aware 
what  a  struggle  this  sacrifice  must  have  cost 
him,  placed  her  arms  round  his  neck,  saying, 
coaxingly, 

1  Dearest  father,  how  brave  and  good  you  are  ! 
And  1  feel  certain  that  after  a  little  while  you 
will  be  quite  happy.' 

'  That  remains  to  be  proved,  Shelah.  I  cannot 
even  imagine  myself  in  the  old  home  without 
your  dear  mother.' 

At  that  moment  the  waiter  entered  with  the 
strangers'  book  for  milor  to  enter  his  name 
therein.  Having  done  so,  Lord  Ballina  turned 
over  the  leaves,  in  order  to  see  if  any  of  his  ac- 
quaintances were  staying  in  the  hotel.  Sud- 
denly his  countenance,  which  had  previously 
been  grave  and  for  him  unusually  reflective, 
lightened  up  as  he  exclaimed, 

'  Why,  the  Lillburnes  are  here, — in  this  very 
hotel.  He  is  the  last  man  I  should  have  dreamt 
of  meeting  on  the  Continent.' 
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1  Who  are  the  Lillburnes,  papa  ?  I  never  heard 
you  mention  them  before/  replied  Shelah,  who, 
while  her  father  was  studying  the  visitors'  book, 
had  been  looking  out  of  the  window,  '  in  the  ses- 
sions of  thought '  dwelling  with  rapture  on  the 
prospect  of  returning  to  Ireland  and  the  sudden 
change  come  over  his  views  on  this  subject. 

Without  giving  her  a  direct  answer,  and 
speaking  with  that  quick  excitement  that  was 
part  of  his  Irish  nature,  he  replied, 

'I  have  not  seen  either  of  them  for  years. 
I  was  at  school  with  him.  He  was  a  capital 
fellow  when  I  first  knew  him,  though  he  was 
very  unpopular  before  he  left,  for  he  was  a  boy 
of  most  ungovernable  temper.  But  I,  knowing 
what  caused  the  sudden  change  in  his  character, 
always  stuck  by  him,  poor  fellow !  I  hear, 
however,  he  has  by  no  means  improved  with 
advancing  years,  and  that  his  temper  is  in- 
creased in  violence.  Poor  Lillburne  !  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  events  that  have  coloured 
his  whole  life  know  there  is  some  excuse  for 
the  eccentricities  in  which  he  indulges.  I  could 
always  get  on  with  him.  He  has  a  grim  humour 
of  liis  own  that  used  in  former  days  to  afford  me 
much  amusement.' 
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*  You  always  get  on  with  e verybody,  dear  father. 
But  what  is  Lord  Lillburne's  story?  From 
what  you  infer,  it  must  be  a  very  sad  one.' 

4  A  sad  one,  indeed,'  he  replied,  gravely.  '  So 
sad  that  I  do  not  care  to  grieve  you  by  relating 
it,  Shelah.' 

Shelah  had  not  the  curiosity  attributed  to  her 
sex,  and  replied  simply  with  that  sympathy 
which  flowed  naturally  from  her  feeling  heart 
for  all  suffering  and  sorrow, 

'Poor  Lord  Lillburne,  I  am  sorry  for  him. 
What  is  Lady  Lillburne  like?  Is  she  a  friend 
of  yours  also  V 

'  I  know  her  slightly.  She  is  very  lovely  and 
fascinating  and  was  once  a  great  friend  of 
Hugh's.  This  will  interest  you,  Shelah.  Yet 
she  treated  him  very  badly.' 

'  Then,  father,  I  shall  certainly  not  like  her. 
But  in  what  way  did  she  treat  him  badly  V 

*  Almost  in  the  worst  way  a  woman  can  treat 
a  man.  And  yet  she  only  did  what  many  women 
have  done  before  her — what  many,  I  fear,  will 
do  again,  Shelah.  She  was  engaged  to  Hugh 
for  two  years  and  more,  and  remained  faithful 
to  him  as  long  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  his 
uncle's  heir ;  but  when  the  latter  died,  and  left 
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poor  Hugh  nothing,  she  broke  off  her  engage- 
ment and  married  Lord  Lillburne,  who  was 
enormously  wealthy,  and,  moreover,  had  a 
handle  to  his  name.' 

'Married  him  without  caring  for  him,  father V 

'  Yes,  my  child  ;  and  what  is  worse,  I  fear  she 
still  loved  Hugh — at  least,  as  much  as  so  heart- 
less a  woman  could  love  anyone.  Ambition, 
with  Mabel  Melville,  was  a  stronger  passion 
than  love.  She  feared  poverty,  and  certainly  it 
is  neither  pleasant  nor  desirable.'  Lord  Ballina 
rose,  and,  stretching  himself  lazily,  continued  : 
'  The  good  things  of  this  world,  my  little 
daughter,  only  attainable  by  what  good  people 
term  "  filthy  lucre,"  are  not  to  be  despised.' 

'  You  were  very  poor,  father,  when  you  mar- 
ried dear  mamma,  and  yet  you  always  seemed 
as  happy  as  the  day  was  long.' 

'  Angels  are  few  and  far  between  on  this 
earth,  Shelah.  Your  mother  was  amongst  those 
few.  Poverty,  when  shared  with  her,  was  con- 
verted into  a  wealth  of  happiness  that  no  money 
could  buy.' 

'And  is  Lady  Lillburne  happy  now  that  she 
is  rich?  If  she  does  not  care  for  her  husband, 
how  can  she  be  V 
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'  Well,  my  darling,  it  appears  to  me,  who  in 
marriage  have  tasted  the  supremest  bliss  that  can 
be  accorded  to  man,  that  to  be  tied  for  life  to 
a  wife  you  did  not  love  would  be  a  foretaste  of 
the  miseries  of  hell.' 

Lord  Ballina,  as  he  made  this  assertion,  had 
evidently  forgotten  how  nearly  he  had  courted 
these  miseries  for  himself,  but  Shelah  had  not 
forgotten,  and  his  words  helped  to  dissipate  all 
her  lingering  anxieties  on  a  subject  that  had 
filled  her  with  grave  alarm.  She  felt  so  grate- 
ful to  him ;  one  by  one  he  was  relieving  her 
from  every  anxiety.  Perhaps  he  guessed  what 
was  passing  in  her  mind,  for,  putting  his  hand 
under  her  round,  pink  chin,  he  gently  forced 
her  to  look  up  at  him  as  he  continued,  slowly 
and  decisively, 

*  Yet  why  should  I  make  this  assertion  to 
}Tou?  for  I  am  never  likely  to  commit  such  an 
act  of  insanity  as  to  marry  agaiu,  Shelah,  and  if 
this  fear  has  ever  crossed  your  mind  you  may 
dismiss  it  for  ever.  Ah,  child,  you  have  tell- 
tale eyes.  They  are  translucent  lamps,  often 
indiscreetly  betraying  the  would-be  secrets  of 
your  soul.' 

Like  that  of  a  blush-rose  came  the  colour  into 
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Shelah's  cheeks  as  her  father  made  this  remark ; 
for  a  moment  she  hid  her  face  on  his  breast, 
then,  looking  up,  she  exclaimed, 

'  Oh,  how  good  you  are,  father.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  happy  you  have  made  me  in  every 
way  to-day.  I  feel  now  we  shall  always  be 
together.     Nothing  can  ever  separate  us.' 

4  Until  you  marry  yourself,  my  Psyche.  This 
very  name,  by  which  Hugh  so  often  calls 
you,  must  preclude  you  from  the  ranks  of  old 
maids.' 

Lord  Ballina  could  feel  his  daughter's  heart 
beating  against  his  own.  Her  great  agitation, 
evincing  as  it  did  the  intensity  of  her  past 
fears  and  anxiety  as  to  the  possibility  of  his 
marrying  Mrs.  Brown,  confirmed  Lord  Ballina 
in  his  resolution  of  returning  to  Ireland  in  the 
early  spring,  and  there  resuming  a  life  of  greater 
and  more  practical  usefulness  than  he  had  passed 
during  the  last  years  of  his  roaming  existence. 
At  this  moment  he  felt  as  though  no  temptation, 
however  strong,  would  have  power  to  frustrate 
these  good  resolves.  While  Shelah,  now  be- 
lieving and  trusting  him  completely,  moreover 
deeply  touched  by  his  solemn  promise  never  to 
marry  again,  said,  with  comic  earnestness, 
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*I  don't  mind  being  an  old  maid  as  long  as  I 
have  you  and  my  dear  godfather  always  with 
me.' 

Lord  Ballina  laughed,  as  he  replied: 

*  You  will  think  very  differently  some  day, 
Shelah.  Thank  Heaven,  some  years  must 
elapse  ere  there  is  any  necessity  for  us  to  dis- 
cuss this  important  question.  But  tell  me,  in 
your  praiseworthy  ardour  to  return  to  Ballina,' 
he  spoke  rather  nervously,  for  he  was  about  to 
touch  on  a  subject  from  which  he  shrank  with 
aversion,  the  more  so  that  he  wished  it  to  be 
thought  he  treated  it  writh  ridicule,  '  have  you 
overcome  all  terror  of  what  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  disagreeable  remembrance  even  to  me, 
not  from  my  belief  in  a  vulgar  superstition,  but 
from  the  annoyance  of  being  unable  to  trace  or 
find  out  why  it  survives?' 

'You  mean  the  Banshee's  cry,  papa?'  Her 
lovely  face  slightly  paled,  but  she  went  on, 
firmly,  '  I  have,  almost  entirely.  In  one  way  I 
dread  the  thought  of  hearing  that  cry  again,  for 
I  think  it  is  meant  as  a  warning  of  coming  evil. 
Even  Hugh  cannot  shake  my  belief  in  the  Ban- 
shee. Because  you  know — you  know  wdiat 
happened  ' — she  placed  her  hand  to  her  heart ; 
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*  but  he  has  also  made  me  see  that  God  alone  can 
send  joy  or  unhappiness,  therefore  this  cry  can 
only  be  meant  to  warn  us  of  possible  sorrow.  It 
cannot  make  sorrow.  And,  oh  !  papa,  perhaps 
if,  instead  of  paying  no  attention  to  that  dread- 
ful cry,  we  had  thought  more  of  it,  we  might 
have  found  out  mamma  was  ill — for  you  remem- 
ber she  kept  away  from  us  for  days — and 
then  you  would  not  have  gone  to  Dublin,  and 
you  might  have  been  with  her  when  she  died.' 

Shelah  was  trembling  perceptibly,  for  she 
feared  how  her  father  might  receive  words  it 
had  caused  her  a  severe  effort  to  utter.  He  re- 
mained silent  for  a  moment ;  when  he  spoke  his 
voice  was  husky,  and  he  shaded  his  face  with 
his  hand. 

*  We  are  slow  to  take  warnings  at  any  time, 
my  Shelah,  and  I  can  hardly  believe  super- 
natural warnings  are  sent  to  us  in  these  days. 
Even  supposing  such  were  the  case,  and 
we  had  paid  due  respect  to  that  horrid  cry, 
could  we  thereby  have  stayed  the  merciless 
hand  of  (Jeath  1  Oh,  God !  if  I  could  believe 
this,  I  think  I  should  go  mad.  But  no,  the 
whole  thing,  mysterious  as  it  is,  will,  you  may 
rest    assured,   Shelah,   be  some  day  explained. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  my  grave  philosopher,  I  am 
glad  to  think  that,  believing  there  is  some  com- 
forting value  to  be  got  out  of  this  sad  and 
widely  credited  legend,  you  are  not  thereby 
wholly  scared, — that  it  will  not  embitter  the 
pleasure  you  anticipate  in  returning  to  the  home 
you  love  so  devotedly.  And  now  let  us  go  out 
for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  I  hear  the  band  play- 
ing in  the  gardens.  Possibly  we  may  come 
across  the  Lillburnes.  I  long  to  see  him.  And 
you  can  satisfy  your  curiosity  about  her.' 

1  I  have  none,  papa,  and  I  know  I  shall  dis- 
like her,  because  you  say  she  behaved  badly  to 
Hugh.' 

1  Whew  ?  What  a  champion  of  your  friends 
you  are,  Queen  fShelah  !' 

'  Ah !  papa,  what  a  long  time  it  is  since  I 
have  heard  myself  called  by  that  name.  But 
soon,  soon  again  I  will  see  my  loyal  subjects/ 

She  ran  out  of  the  room,  laughing  merrily. 
She  was  so  supremely  happy. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  a  mad  freak  of  jealousy  that  had  sud- 
denly moved  Lord  Lillburne  to  drag  his  wife 
abroad,  just  as  grouse-shooting  had  commenced, 
and  he  had  so  acted  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  his 
own  inclination,  for  he  was  a  keen  sportsman, 
and  owned  some  of  the  best  shooting  in  England. 
But  since  all  hope  of  renewing  her  friendship 
with  Hugh  had  been  swept  away,  not  only  by 
his  stern  coldness,  but  by  his  departure  from 
England,  and  the  improbability  of  their  meet- 
ing for  years,  Lady  Lillburne  had  become 
sullenly  reckless  in  her  conduct,  alternately 
driving  her  husband  mad  with  jealousy  by  her 
coquetries  and  love  of  admiration,  or  provoking 
him  into  furious  and  contemptuous  anger  by 
the  terror  she  displayed  at  his  well-merited 
reproofs  of  her  conduct. 

But  there   was  a  deep  fund  of  obstinacy  in 
Mabel  Lillburne's  character,  and  having  made, 
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as  she  considered,  a  sacrifice  of  herself  by  her 
unhappy  marriage,  she  had  a  wild  determination 
as  far  as  lay  in  her  power  to  reap  every  advan- 
tage she  could  from  the  hated  if  golden  chains 
by  which  she  had  voluntarily  bound  herself  to 
a  husband  in  whose  affection  she  had  no  belief. 
Yet  this  affection  did  exist,  though  Lord  Lill- 
burne's  mode  of  testifying  it  was  at  times 
eminently  unpleasant,  and  little  likely  to  win 
any  recrprocity  from  Lady  Lillburne,  who 
refused  to  distinguish  the  love  underlying  his 
reiterated  and  furious  outbreaks  of  jealousy. 
And  as  he  daily  became  more  harsh  and  suspi- 
cious, thwarting  and  curtailing  her  liberty  in 
every  way  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  her  fear 
and  shrinking  aversion  of  her  husband  became 
more  marked,  though  she  still  openly  defied  him. 
Fear  is  too  often  the  progenitor  of  falsehood, 
especially  in  those  who  are  by  nature  cowardly, 
and  Lady  Lillburne  was  a  born  coward.  From 
earliest  childhood  she  had  been  inclined  to  un- 
truthfulness and  a  love  of  intrigue.  During 
her  engagement  with  Hugh,  impressed  by  his 
perfect  openness  and  candour,  his  avowed  horror 
of  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  strict  path  of 
verity,  her  own  fatal  tendency  to  the  contrary 
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had  undergone  some  amelioration.  But  since 
her  marriage  a  rapid  deterioration  had  taken 
place  in  her  character,  and  falsehood  and  subter- 
fuge became  the  habit  of  her  e very-day  life. 
Finally  it  had  become  a  subject  of  positive 
triumph  to  Lady  Lillburne,  when  by  some  well- 
carried-out  stratagem  she  had  achieved  a  victory 
over  her  husband's  jealous  watch  on  her  actions. 
While  he  was  near  her  these  triumphant  esca- 
pades could  of  course  be  but  of  rare  occurrence. 
But  on  a  certain  occasion  he  was  summarily 
called  away  on  urgent  business  to  his  country 
seat,  and  having  made  this  fact  known  to  Lady 
Lillburne,  and  at  the  same  time  desired  her  to 
prepare  for  immediate  departure  from  London, 
she  feigned  illness,  and,  though  he  wholly  dis- 
believed in  her  indisposition,  it  was  clear  he 
could  not  force  his  wife  from  the  bed  to  which 
she  had  resolutely  retired. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  railroad  placed  many 
miles  between  this  ill-assorted  couple  than  the  most 
marvellous  change  took  place  in  the  sick  lady's 
health,  who  at  once  rising,  prepared  to  amuse 
herself,  entirely  according  to  her  own  inclination, 
and  in  complete  opposition  to  her  lord's  ex- 
pressed desires  and  commands.     She  had,  ev<  c 
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since  she  had  been  in  London,  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  the  worst  advisers,  and  confided 
her  domestic  troubles  to  those  who,  readily 
giving  ear  to  her  foolish  and  unwifely  com- 
plaints, were  quite  prepared  not  only  to  offer 
the  afflicted  wife  consolation,  but  also  to  aid 
and  abet  her  in  every  folly  into  which  she  now 
wildly  plunged.  And,  while  still  guiltless  of  all 
serious  misconduct,  Lady  Lillburne,  freed  from 
the  fear  and  restraint  of  her  husband's  presence, 
behaved  with  such  inconsiderate  frivolity  aud 
imprudence  that  her  name  soon  shone  pre- 
eminent amongst  those  of  the  vainest  and 
silliest  women  of  her  day. 

Some  men  are,  alas!  wilfully  blind  to  their 
wives'  misconduct,  this  however  was  not  Lord 
Lillburne's  case,  but,  though  disbelieving  in  the 
cause  which  had  ostensibly  prevented  Mabel 
accompanying  him  into  the  country,  he  had  re- 
mained passive  on  this  occasion,  having  the  grim 
and  gratifying  assurance  that  he  had  so  terror- 
ised her  into  submission  that  she  would  not  dare, 
in  his  absence,  to  transgress  any  of  his  Dracon- 
ian laws.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  too  great 
severity,  occasioned  by  his  jealous  love,  he  had 
promised  himself  the  pleasure  of  making  up  for 
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it  on  his  return  by  presenting  Mabel  with  a 
very  handsome  diamond  ornament  she  had  long 
coveted. 

Servants  are  always  discreet  in  their  judg- 
ment of  a  kindly  mistress's  action,  and  Lady  Lill- 
burne  was  selfishly  indulgent  to  every  one  who 
served  her  well  and  saved  her  worry  or  petty 
annoyances  connected  with  household  details. 
She  overlooked  minor  neglects  of  duty,  was  dis- 
creetly unobservant  of  followers  and  flirtations, 
and  even  went  out  of  her  way  to  procure  her 
retainers  amusement,  when  so  doing  did  not 
interfere  with  her  individual  comfort  and  con- 
venience. 

Lord  Lillburne,  on  the  contrary,  treated  his 
establishment  with  the  sternest  rigour.  The 
slightest  neglect  of  an  order  given,  the  least 
demur  to  his  autocratic  will,  was  followed  by 
instant  dismissal.  No  excuses — no  apologies 
however  contrite  or  humble — were  admitted  or 
accepted.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Lillburne  household  infinitely 
preferred  the  gentle  sway  of  their  mistress  to  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  their  master.  One  and  all 
regarded  him  as  slightly  insane  occasionally, 
and,  considering  their  lady  required  both  oom- 
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miseration  and  protection,  were  prepared  at  any 
moment  to  shield  her  from  those  wrathful  out- 
bursts of  Lord  Lillburne's  temper  to  which  con- 
travention of  his  commands  might  expose  her. 
This  they  fatally  proved  on  a  momentous  oc- 
casion which  proved  disastrous  to  themselves  as 
well  as  to  Lady  Lillburne. 

Lord  Lillburne  had  intended  to  remain  away 
only  a  few  days,  but  on  arriving  at  his  country- 
seat  he  was  constrained  to  extend  his  absence, 
in  consequence  of  finding  himself  plunged  into 
litigation  with  a  neighbouring  squire,  who  laid 
obstinate  claim  to  some  moors,  upon  which 
depended  Lord  Lillburne's  very  best  and  most 
prized  grouse-shooting.  His  fiery  disposition 
ill-brooked  such  an  outrageous  interference  with 
his  rights.  He  would  listen  to  neither  com- 
promise nor  arbitration,  nor  would  he  leave  this 
affair  to  the  arrangement  of  his  agent. 

Lady  Lillburne  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight 
at  this  stormy  debate  being  prolonged,  as  it 
promised  an  extension  of  both  her  liberty  and 
follies.  But  the  day  of  reckoning  was  not  far 
off.  Lord  Lillburne's  business  came  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion,  for  his  antagonist,  having  a  whole- 
some dread  of  a  lawyer's  bill,  knocked  under,  and 
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Lord  Lillburne,  having  been  apprized,  by  some 
spiteful  or  well-meaning  though  offieious  friend, 
of  his  wife's  proceedings,  and  his  business  being 
concluded,  he  had  leisure  to  brood  over  the  possi- 
bility of  what  he  had  heard  being  true,  and,  as 
his  jealousy  was  ever  ready  to  take  tire,  he  deter- 
mined on  returning  at  once  to  London,  without 
giving  Mabel  any  intimation  of  his  movements. 

On  this  very  day  Lady  Lillburne,  in  fullest 
security  of  his  continued  absence,  had  made  ar- 
rangements for  passing  a  most  lively  and  festive 
evening.  She  was  to  take  an  early  dinner  at  a 
friend's  house,  and  from  thence  they  were  to 
adjourn  to  the  French  play.  This  joyous  even- 
ing, sans  gene,  was  to  wind  up  with  a  merry 
supper-party  at  the  same  lady's  house. 

There  was  apparently  nothing  very  heinous 
in  any  of  these  proceedings,  beyond  that  the 
members  of  the  society  who  composed  this  sup- 
per-party could  be  numbered  amongst  the  very 
fastest  in  London.  Moreover,  the  giver  of  the 
festivity  was  a  lady  who  bore  more  than  a 
doubtful  reputation,  and  was  one  with  whom 
Lord  Lillburne  had  positively  forbidden  his  wife 
to  form  any  intimacy.  And  he  was  perfectly 
right,  for  the  world  invariably  judges  a  woman 
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by  the  friends  she  elects  to  associates  with.  He 
had  also  placed  his  veto  on  all  supper-parties,  and 
had  a  great  distaste,  as  far  as  his  wife  was  con- 
cerned, to  French  plays,  unless  the  play  to  be 
acted  met  with  his  approval,  and  he  accompan- 
ied her  to  the  theatre. 

But,  resolved  upon  tasting  the  forbidden  fruit, 
Lady  Lillburne  threw  both  prudence  and  obe- 
dience to  the  winds,  and  gaily  and  confidently 
accepted  an  invitation,  from  which  she  antici- 
pated unlimited  pleasure.  She  had  no  pangs  of 
conscience  at  deceiving  and  disobeying  her 
Blue  Beard,  as  she  usually  termed  her  husband 
when  discussing  him  with  others,  and  indeed,  so 
dark  was  his  complexion,  so  harsh  and  forbidding 
at  times  the  expression  of  his  handsome  counten- 
ance, that  this  uncomplimentary  appellative  was 
by  no  means  an  inapt  one,  and  called  up  many 
a  smile  of  assent  on  the  faces  of  those  who 
heard  her. 

All  her  arrangements  had  been  made  with 
the  greatest  care  aud  foresight.  She  had 
written  a  long  letter  to  Lord  Lillburne  the 
previous  day — a  letter  which  had  still  further 
raised  his  suspicions — for  in  it  she  informed  him 
she  was  now  quite  convalescent,  and  had  again 
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taken  up  hospital-visiting,  which  she  found  very 
interesting*,  as  it  served  to  pass  the  time  in  his 
absence.  All  this  was  true  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  one  of  the  maids  of  the  establishment,  having 
met  with  an  accident,  had  been  removed  to  St. 
George's  Hospital,  and  Lady  Lillburne,  who  was 
not  deficient  in  good-nature,  had  been  to  visit  her 
there  on  several  occasions,  bringing  her  and  the 
other  patients  grapes  and  sundry  pleasant  little 
luxuries.  For  a  short  period  these  philanthropic 
visits  had  proved  a  novel  excitement  to  Mabel. 
She  was  so  extremely  pretty  and  graceful  that 
as  she  moved  up  the  wards,  dispensing  gifts  that 
cost  her  nothing,  even  the  suffering  patients  and 
busy  nurses  greeted  the  lovely  visitor  with 
murmurs  of  admiration  which  were  by  no  means 
unpleasant  incense  to  her  vain  weak  mind. 

But  she  soon  wearied  of  philanthropy,  when 
the  first  excitement  of  so  sad  an  occupation  had 
worn  off,  and  these  visits  to  the  hospital  quickly 
became  the  exception,  not  the  rule  of  her  daily 
life.  True  and  persistent  philanthropy  implies 
a  self-abnegation,  and  steadiness  of  purpose) 
wholly  at  variance  with  a  life  of  pleasure  and  self- 
indulgence,  and  these  qualities  were  not  cumbered 
in  the  category  of  Lady  Lillburne'fl  virtues.  Her 
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charity  and  philanthropy  were  of  a  spasmodic 
character.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  a  woman 
living  in  an  atmosphere  of  falsehood  and  decep- 
tion is  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  humiliat- 
ing resources  to  gain  a  desired  end.  Though  Lady 
Lillburne  had  made  all  her  plans  with  the  great- 
est care  and  foresight  for  an  evening  of  extra 
enjoyment  during  her  husband's  absence,  to  carry 
them  out  she  was  obliged,  as  she  had  often  done 
before,  to  take  her  maid  into  her  confidence.  And 
very  soon  it  was  known  to  the  whole  household 
that  Lady  Lillburne  was  about  to  amuse  herself 
on  this  evening  as  she  thought  fit. 

The  many  and  loud-spoken  altercations  so 
frequently  taking  place  between  Lord  and  Lady 
Lillburne,  and  her  passionate  tears  as  she 
shrank  beneath  his  harsh  sarcasms,  shed  without 
any  regard  for  the  servants  that  might  be  present, 
had  made  the  whole  establishment  aware  that  his 
lordship  and  her  ladyship  held  adverse  opinions  on 
many  subjects.  But  their  sympathies  were  invari- 
ably enlisted  on  her  side,  and  on  this  memorable 
evening  they  were  all  more  or  less  glad  that  her 
ladyship  was  going  to  have  an  uninterrupted 
evening  of  enjoyment,  especially  as  it  would 
also  ensure  their  having  the  same.     In  fact,  a 
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little  dance  and  supper  afterwards  had  been 
organised  in  the  servants'  hall  with  her  ladyship's 
sanction  and  entire  approval. 

In  the  meanwhile,  while  these  household  festi- 
vities were  gaily  proceeding,  Lord  Lillbnrne,  who 
was  inunnsual  good  spirits  at  having  brought  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion  the  business  which  had 
forced  him  to  leave  London,  was  on  his  way  to  his 
disorganised  mansion,  travelling  as  fast  as  the  ex- 
press could  convey  him.  As  he  neared  London,  a 
pang  of  reproach  seized  him  for  having  allowed 
his  jealousy  to  give  such  ready  credence  to  evil 
reports  of  his  wife.  If  after  all  they  proved  to 
be  false,  what  cause  she  would  have  for  fresh 
offence  at  his  giving  no  intimation  of  his  return, 
and  at  disturbing  her  and  everyone  else  at  so 
late  an  hour  by  his  untimely  arrival !  And  what 
possible  excuse  had  he  to  offer  for  such  eccentric 
■conduct  ?  Then  he  suddenly  remembered  the 
following  day  was  her  birthday,  and  that  he 
had  desired  the  jeweller  to  send  the  diamond 
ornament,  so  coveted  by  Mabel,  home  that 
night. 

When  he  presented  her  with  llii*  gift,  and  at 
the  same  time  told  her  that  lie  had  hurried  home 
on   purpose  to   present   it   himself  on   this  day. 
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— which,  though  not  strictly  true,  was  under  the 
circumstances  an  allowable  deviation  from  the 
strict  path  of  verity, — Mabel  would  surely  be 
gracious,  and  overlook  auy  apparent  lack  of  con- 
sideration on  his  part.  '  Oh  !  if  only  by  a  little 
return  of  love  she  would  help  me  to  curb  my 
cursed  temper,'  murmured  Lord  Lillburne,  as 
he  reached  his  own  door. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock,  and  the  moment 
when  hilarity  was  at  its  height  in  the  servants' 
hall.  Surprised  athearing  the  unwonted  sounds  of 
music  rising  from  this  quarter  at  so  late  an  hour, 
Lord  Lillburne  rang  the  hall-door  bell  furiously. 
Dismay  and  confusion  were  pictured  on  every 
countenance  at  this  ominous  sound,  for  nobody 
but  the  earl  ever  made  that  bell  resound  with 
such  authoritative  power.  The  groom  of  the 
chambers  was  the  first  to  recover  presence  of 
mind,  and,  as  the  butler  hastily  bid  the  guests 
depart,  he  mounted  the  stairs,  wuth  a  flutter- 
ing guilty  conscience,  to  receive  his  master. 

'  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  unseemly  revelry 
going  on  downstairs  in  my  house  V  demanded 
Lord  Lillburne,  as  he  entered,  and  stood  in  the 
hall  waiting  the  servant's  reply. 

4  Well,  my  lord,  her  ladyship  gave  us  pcrmis- 
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sion  to  have  a  little  dance/  replied  the  man, 
after  slight  hesitation. 

Strange  to  say,  Lord  Lillburne,  being  inclined 
to  a  softer  mood,  was  at  once  mollified.  He  re- 
flected that  perhaps  Mabel  had  allowed  the  enter- 
tainment to  take  place  in  honour  of  her  birth- 
day. He  must  curb  his  wrath  and  find  no  fault. 
Therefore  he  said,  quietly  and  restrainedly, 

'  Her  ladyship  has,  of  course,  retired  for  the 
night?'  As  the  servant  made  no  reply  he  called 
out  imperatively,  'Have  you  heard  me?' 

'  Yes,  my  lord,  but  her  ladyship  has  not  yet 
returned.' 

*  Has  not  yet  returned  !'  repeated  Lord  Lill- 
burne, fiercely.     '  She  is  not  out?'  he  shouted. 

'  Yes,  my  lord,'  glibly  replied  the  man,  who 
had  had  time  to  frame  an  answer.  '  Her  lady- 
ship was  called  out  about  seven,  Ave  have  been 
expecting  her  every  moment.'  Then,  turning 
hastily  to  the  portly  butler  who,  in  a  very  breath- 
less condition,  had  just  made  his  appearance,  he 
continued,  with  a  careless  ease  which  did  credit 
to  his  powers  of  acting,  '  Mr.  Dawkins,  did  her 
ladyship  state  when  she  would  return  from  visit- 
ing Margaret  at  the  hospital  ?' 

If  Mr.  Dawkins  entertained  any   surprise    at 
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this  question,  he  had  the  wit  to  conceal  it,  and, 
taking  the  cue  given,  promptly  replied, 

'  I  fancy  the  time  of  her  ladyship's  return  is 
uncertain.     Margaret's  is  a  very  serious  case.' 

Lord  Lillburne  laughed  sardonically,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  these  ready  liars  with  such 
stern  severity  and  evident  disbelief  in  their  ver- 
acity, that,  as  they  expressed  themselves  after- 
wards, 'the  marrow  Was  froze  in  their  bones.' 
Waving  them  both  imperatively  aside,  as  un- 
worthy of  further  notice,  and  having  ordered 
lamps,  and  brandy-and-soda  to  be  brought  to  his 
private  sitting-room,  he  passed  from  their  sight, 
slamming  the  door  after  him  with  a  bang  that 
shook  the  whole  house,  and  sent  most  of  the 
maids  in  cowering  silence  to  bed.  Everyone 
felt  that  a  storm  of  more  than  usual  blackness 
was  impending. 

The  groom  of  the  chambers  was,  however, 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and,  having  weighted  his 
soul  with  one  lie,  resolved  to  escape  the  conse- 
quence it  might  entail  by  telling  a  few  more, 
and  was  quickly  in  communication  with  Lady 
Lillburne's  maid.  These  two  were  engaged 
to  be  married,  and  under  great  obligations  to 
their   mistress.     Servants  dwelling  in  a  house 
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of  discord  are  seldom  models  of  virtue.  The 
groom  of  the  chambers  had  proved  on  one 
occasion  a  thief;  for,  always  careless  about  her 
money  and  jewelry,  Lady  Lillburne  unthinking- 
ly and  frequently  thrust  temptation  in  the  way 
of  others.  One  day,  coming  into  her  boudoir 
unexpectedly,  she  discovered  this  man  abstract- 
ing money  from  the  purse  she  had  left  on  her 
writing-table.  His  despair  at  being  discovered, 
or  his  remorse  for  his  nefarious  act,  was,  how- 
ever, so  abject,  and  his  promises  of  future  honesty 
and  fidelity  were  so  passionate  and  intense,  that 
Lady  Lillburne  was  softened,  and  promised  him 
forgiveness  and  secrecy.  Perhaps  her  great 
appreciation  of  his  highly-polished  manners  and 
assthetic  tastes  in  the  arrangement  of  that  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  with  which  she  loved  to  see 
her  rooms  adorned,  had  something  to  say  to  the 
ready  forgiveness  she  accorded  for  so  deep  an 
error.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  man  proved  grate- 
ful, and  henceforth  not  only  served  his  mistress 
faithfully,  but  was  never  again  guilty  of  the 
slightest  act   of  dishonesty. 

Between  him  and  Lady  Lillburne's  maid  it 
was  now  decided  that  the  latter  should  at  once 
hasten  to  the  house  where   Lady  Lillburne  was 
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gaily  passing  the  night,  provided  with  her  lady- 
ship's morning-dress  and  bonnet.  With  an 
effort  to  conceal  her  consternation  at  the  news 
imparted  by  the  maid,  Lady  Lillburne  quickly 
changed  her  attire,  amid  the  laughter  of  her 
hostess  and  companions,  who  looked  upon  the 
whole  affair  as  an  excellent  joke.  Not  so  the 
heroine  of  it,  and  in  fear  and  trembling  she 
drove  homewards.  What  was  but  an  amusing 
farce  to  others  appeared  to  her,  on  solitary  re- 
flection, in  no  other  light  than  a  possible  tragedy, 
Yet  she  had  been  guilty  of  no  actual  crime 
beyond  disobeying  her  husband.  But  she  had 
also  lied  to  him,  for  in  the  letter  she  had 
written  him  she  had  gone  out  of  her  way  to 
assure  him  she  was  passing  this  evening  at  home, 
— a  wholly  unnecessary  falsehood.  Her  whole 
plot  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  he  had  laid  a 
trap  for  her.  How  she  hated  him  for  so  acting ! 
Who  could  blame  her  for  endeavouring  to  deceive 
a  husband  who  could  have  recourse  to  such 
mean  stratagems  ? 

So  great,  however,  was  her  terror  of  her  hus- 
band's wrath  and  indignation,  of  his  cutting 
sarcasms,  that,  had  she  possessed  as  much 
courage    as    she    had    inclination   to    deceive 
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him,  she  would  never  have  returned  home 
that  night.  But  she  was  well  aware  both  her 
father  and  mother  would  refuse  to  receive  her, 
and  she  had  no  married  sisters.  She  had  no 
alternative  but  to  face  her  husband's  anger.  A 
few  brief  moments  brought  this  poor  weak 
woman  to  her  own  door,  and  in  another  instant, 
white  and  trembling,  she  stood  in  her  husband's 
presence,  for  he  had  left  the  door  of  his  sitting- 
room  open  in  order  to  prevent  her  stealing 
unobserved  to  her  own  apartments. 

Lady  Lillburne  had  been  too  dazed  by  the 
unexpected  turn  of  events  to  take  in,  much  less 
profit  by,  the  untruths  the  servants  had  con- 
cocted for  her  benefit,  and,  as  she  confronted  her 
husband,  was  so  paralysed  by  terror  as  to  have 
lost  the  power,  even  had  she  the  will  or  inten- 
tion, of  making  the  slightest  attempt  to  justify 
her  proceedings,  or  even  to  explain  how  she  had 
passed  her  evening.  She  stood  transfixed  in 
petrified  silence  on  the  threshold  of  Lord  Lill- 
burne's  room.  When  he  sternly  commanded 
her  to  enter,  and  she  still  remained  immovable, 
he  came  forward,  and,  laying  a  firm  hold  on  her 
arm,  forcibly  obliged  her  to  follow.  As  he 
closed  the  door,  she  sank  into  a  chair   shivering 
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from  head  to  foot.  For  an  instant  Lord  Lill- 
burne  gazed  down  upon  her  with  scornful  pity, 
and  then  said,  contemptuously, 

'  A  woman  with  so  little  courage  as  you  have, 
both  morally  or  physically,  should  not  be  so 
ready  to  brave  her  husband.  You  told  me  you 
were  going  to  remain  at  home  this  evening, 
Mabel.  Your  philanthropy  detains  you  out  at 
an  extraordinary  late  hour,  my  lady.' 

He  laughed  harshly  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
her  with  searching  scrutiny. 

'  Oh,  don't  laugh  in  that  horrid  manner ! 
Don't  look  at  me  like  that,'  she  gasped. 

'  What  a  coward  you  are,  Mabel !  Do  you 
think  I  am  mad?  I  know  you  have  kindly 
striven  to  make  others  think  so.  What  a  tender 
wife  you  are,  Mabel !  But  I  am  not  mad  yet 
— though,  by  heavens,  you  may  drive  me  to 
become  so.  Now  tell  me  about  your  visit  to 
the  hospital,  about  poor  Margaret.  How  good 
you  are  !  What  a  soft,  feeling  heart  must  yours 
be  to  take  you  out  on  an  errand  of  mercy  at 
this  hour  of  the  night,  to  wander  in  the  mid- 
night gloom  of  a  hospital  ward.  Your  biography 
must  be  written  hereafter,  Mabel,  edited  by 
your  loving  and  admiring  husband,  and  entitled, 
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"Records  of  a  Saintly  Life."  Such  a  book 
would  edify  the  whole  of  London.' 

He  laughed  so  long  and  loudly  that  the  un- 
fortunate Lady  Lillburne  sprang  to  her  feet. 
She  really  believed  him  to  be  temporarily  de- 
ranged, and  glanced  wildly  at  the  door,  with  a 
view  of  escape.  But  he  laid  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder  with  a  grasp  of  iron,  saying  roughly, 
for  his  rage  was  rapidly  increasing, 

1  No,  no,  you  must  not  go  yet.  I  must  have 
my  joke  out.' 

The  expression  of  his  face  was  terrible  to 
behold ;  hilarity  was  the  last  emotion  it  displayed, 
and  Lady  Lillburne  closed  her  eyes,  unable  to 
bear  the  concentrated  fury  of  his  glance  as  he 
hurled  out,  vehemently, 

'Woman,  you  are  a  bad  dissembler.  You 
resemble  the  ostrich  who  hides  his  head  in  the 
sand,  and  thinks  thus  to  escape  discovery ! 
Look  at  your  feet,  madam.  Do  you  always  don 
red  satin  shoes,  embroidered  in  gold,  to  go  on 
your  midnight  errands  of  mercy?  Oh,  you 
double-dyed  hypocrite,  striving  to  deceive  both 
God  and  man  !' 

As  he  spoke,  Lady  Lillburne  mechanically 
glanced    down    at    her   feet  and  started;  both 
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maid  and  mistress  had  forgotten  a  change  of 
shoes  was  necessary  to  complete  the  deception 
to  be  practised  on  Lord  Lillbnrne.  As  Mabel 
caught  sight  of  her  own  dainty  little  shoes, 
everything  became  dark  before  her  eyes,  and 
Lord  Lillbnrne  at  this  moment  relaxing  his  hold 
of  her  arm,  she  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground  in 
apparent  unconsciousness.  Yet  she  was  not  as 
guilty  as  he  deemed,  for  she  had  had  nothing 
to  say  originally  to  the  story  invented  by  her 
servants  in  order  to  shield  her  from  the  effects 
of  foolish  disobedience  to  a  husband's  com- 
mands, though  she  had  certainly  endeavoured 
to  avert  his  wrath  by  profiting  by  it ;  but  this 
Lord  Lillburne  did  not  know,  and  his  jealousy, 
as  well  as  his  anger  and  scorn,  had  been  lashed 
into  formidable  strength  by  the  damning  evi- 
dence of  the  deceit  practised  upon  him  ;  and,  as 
he  gazed  down  on  the  lovely,  prostrate  form 
lying  at  his  feet,  he  was  tortured  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  never,  never  would  he  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  full  truth  of  how  and  with 
whom  she  had  spent  this  evening.  He  must 
watch  her  more  closely  in  the  future,  for  he 
loved — loved  her  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul, 
would  never  part  with  her — never  put  her  from 
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him,  whatever  happened,  and  for  this  very 
reason  he  must  guard  his  own  honour  and  hers 
most  carefully.  If  only  she  would  not  betray 
such  fear  of  him  !  But,  notwithstanding  he  so 
bitterly  resented  this  fact,  his  all-consuming 
jealousy  prevented  him  from  making  any  per- 
sistent effort  to  tone  down  his  natural  severity 
of  manner.  Once  or  twice  he  had  made  the  at- 
tempt, but  she  had  met  his  advances  with  such 
insouciance  and  coldness,  as  had  left  him  chilled 
and  disheartened. 

As  he  now  stooped  over  his  wife's  motionless 
form,  in  mingled  emotions  of  love  and  jealous 
anger,  the  latter  feeling  burst  forth  with  pre- 
dominating strength,  as,  unclasping  the  cloak 
from  her  neck,  the  low  evening  bodice  she  wore 
was  revealed,  for  her  last  hasty  toilette  had  only 
included  a  morning  skirt,  and  her  beautiful  arms 
and  neck  were  bare — a  little  too  bare,  while  her 
throat  was  encircled  by  a  pearl  necklace,  a  gift 
of  his  early  love.  In  falling,  her  hat  had  slipped 
off,  and  the  masses  of  her  bright  auburn  hair, 
arranged  in  the  latest  and  most  becoming 
fashion,  were  fully  displayed.  Lord  Lillburne 
groaned  aloud  and  clenched  his  hands  in  fury 
at  these  fresh  proofs  of  what  pains  she  had  taken 
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to  adorn  herself  for  the  evening's  entertainment. 
For  whom  had  she  taken  all  this  trouble  ?  How 
lovely  she  looked,  how  young  and  innocent  I 
Was  it  possible  so  fair  an  exterior  could  belie 
the  soul  it  enshrined? 

Burning  tears  came  into  her  husband's  eyes — 
tears  almost  tender  in  their  nature,  as  he  gazed 
down  upon  his  wife's  beauty.  He  was  getting 
calmer  now,  and  frightened  at  her  continued 
insensibility,  felt  some  shame  and  compunction 
for  his  past  harshness.  Suddenly  moved  by  a 
strong  impulse  of  love,  he  took  her  up  in  his 
arms,  and  covered  her  face  with  passionate 
kisses,  saying,  softly, 

<  Mabel !' 

But  at  the  moment  she  betrayed  signs  of 
returning  consciousness,  and,  opening  her  eyes, 
fixed  them  upon  him  with  a  look  of  desperate 
fear,  murmuring,  with  well-acted  terror, 

*  Are  you  going  to  kill  me  !  Oh  !  why  did  I 
ever  marry  you  ?   You  terrify  me.' 

These  words  striking  like  a  knife  into  Lord 
Lillburne's  heart,  and  confirming  his  worst  sus- 
picions,— for  why  should  she  be  so  terrified? 
— froze  all  the  softer  and  kindlier  feelings  that 
had  just  found  birth  within  his  breast,  and  as  she 
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staggered  to  lier  feet,  he  said,  sternly  and  coldly, 
though  he  held  out  his  hand  to  help  her  to  rise, 

'  You  are  fond  of  acting  at  all  times,  Mabel. 
There  would  be  no  occasion  for  it  in  the  present 
instance,  if  your  conscience  was  clear  of  error. 
To-morrow  I  shall  demand  an  explanation  of 
how  you  have  spent  this  evening.  You  had 
now  better  give  your  household  no  further 
occasion  for  scandal.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
caused  you  a  fainting-fit,  but  a  self-willed 
woman  should  have  stronger  nerves.  I  am  a 
violent  man  by  nature,  but  I  have  had  much  to 
try  me ;  it  was  in  your  power  to  have  made  me 
very  different.  Had  you  loved  me  when  we 
married — but  pshaw !  what  is  the  use  of  talking- 
like  this  now  ?  You  ask  why  you  ever  married 
me,  I  can  answer  that  wifely  question.  You 
married  me  to  acquire  wealth  and  position.  I 
have  given  you  both,  it  is  my  part  to  see  you 
do  not  disgrace  the  name  I  have  also  given 
you.' 

He  flung  the  door  open  for  her  exit  as  he 
finished  speaking.  As  she  left  the  room,  only 
too  glad  to  escape  from  his  presence,  his  eye 
fell  upon  the  case  sent  by  the  jeweller  that 
afternoon,  and  containing  the  diamond  ornament 
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he  had  intended  as  a  gift  for  his  wife's  birthday. 
The  sight  of  it  infuriated  him,  and,  seizing  the 
parcel,  he  dashed  it  upon  the  ground  and 
stamped  upon  it  with  his  foot.  For  the  rest  of 
the  night  he  remained  in  his  own  room,  brood- 
ing over  his  miseries,  and  without  undressing 
took  what  sleep  he  might  in  an  arm-chair. 

When  Lady  Lillburne  rose  the  next  morning 
after  a  sleepless  night,  she  was  surprised  at  the 
non-appearance  of  her  maid,  and,  on  enquiring, 
great  was  her  dismay  at  the  upper  housemaid 
informing  her  that  both  her  ladyship's  maid  and 
the  groom  of  the  chambers  and  butler  had  re- 
ceived their  dismissal,  some  hours  previously, 
from  his  lordship.  She  made  no  protest  against 
these  summary  acts  of  marital  authority,  but 
passed  the  day  drowned  in  tears  and  lamenting 
her  fate  as  she  sullenly  awaited  what  further 
punishment  Lord  Lillburne  had  in  store  for  her 
misdoings.  This  she  soon  learned,  for  a  few 
clays  afterwards  he  abruptly  flung  himself  into  the 
room  where  she  sat  in  lonely  sadness  and  fear,  un- 
mixed however  with  any  compunction,  and  in- 
formed her  that  he  had  put  off  his  shooting 
party  for  the  ensuing  month,  and  that  he  had 
decided  on  starting  at  once,  accompanied  by 
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her,  for  Norway,  and  to  that  end  had  hired  a 
yacht,  conveniently  offered  by  a  friend  who  at 
the  last  moment  was  forcibly  detained  in 
England.  Lord  Lillburne  made  no  allusion  to 
the  events  of  the  preceding  days.  He  had 
ascertained  both  how  and  with  whom  his  wife 
had  spent  the  night  of  his  return  home,  and, 
this  made  known  to  him,  he  determined  at  once 
to  remove  her  beyond  the  influences  of  such 
baneful  companions.  A  cruise  in  far  distant, 
latitudes  promised  complete  isolation  from  the 
London  world  and  its  frivolities.  In  a  yacht  he 
would  be  alone  with  his  wife,  on  him  she  must 
solely  depend  for  society  and  amusement,  while 
he  would  be  relieved  from  torturing  suspicion 
and  possibly  find  ease  of  mind. 

'  Delightful  case  all  pant  to  taste, 
A  blessing  which  no  treasure  buys  ; 
For  neither  gold  can  lull  to  rest, 
Nor  all  a  consul's  guard  beat  off 
The  tumult  of  a  troubled  breast, 
The  cares  that  haunt  a  gilded  roof.' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  stern  reticence  that  Lord  Lillburne  pre- 
served on  the  events  which  had  impelled  him  to 
break  np  his  establishment,  and  had  driven  him 
abroad,  alarmed  Lady  Lillburne  even  more  than 
the  violence  which  had  preceded  these  acts  of 
tyranny,  as  she  chose  to  consider  them,  and  she 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her  father,  Lord  Mel- 
ville, to  become  mediator  between  herself  and 
her  husband,  and  procure  from  him  a  retraction 
of  his  purposed  determination  of  carrying  her 
off  from  England  for  an  indefinite  period. 
But  Lord  Melville  refused  to  interfere.  He  and 
Lady  Melville  were  at  this  time  much  occupied 
with  the  prospect  of  another  of  their  daughters 
making  a  brilliant  marriage,  and  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient, in  order  to  avoid  a  family  scandal,  that 
the  Lillburnes,  whose  names  were  in  everyone's 
mouth,  should  absent  themselves  from  society 
for  a  time.  Mabel  was  giddy  and  vain,  and 
might,  by  the  levity  and  indiscretion  of  her  con- 
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duct,  seriously  mar  the  future  establishment  of 
the  remaining  Misses  Melville.  It  was  therefore 
a  considerable  relief  to  her  parents  to  get  Mabel 
out  of  reach  of  further  gossip. 

Mabel's  indiscreet  conduct  which  had  occa- 
sioned Lord  Lillburne's  excess  of  severity,  though 
he  had  been  wholly  silent  on  the  subject,  had  of 
course,  through  a  very  natural  channel — the 
dismissed  servants — been  noised  abroad,  and 
so  exaggerated  in  every  detail,  that  it  had  been 
magnified  into  a  scandal  of  huge  dimensions. 

The  effort  ^he  had  made  to  obtain  her  father's 
support  having  proved  fruitless,  and  her  whole 
family  ridiculing  the  fears  she  professed  to  en- 
tertain respectng  her  husband's  sanity,  Lady  Lill- 
burne  sank  into  a  state  of  sulky  apathetic  obedi- 
ence to  his  commands,  and  made  no  further  at- 
tempt to  resist  his  will ;  while  her  terror  of  him 
had  so  greatly  increased  that  she  trembled  at  the 
very  sound  of  his  voice.  lie  noticed  and  resented 
this  uncomplimentary  evidence  of  his  power 
over  her,  while  the  dreadful  words  she  had 
uttered  when  in  a  half-fainting  condition  haunted 
him  continually.  Could  it  bo  true  that  she  really 
entertained  the  cruel  fear  she  had  expressed  so 
openly,  or  was  she  acting? 
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Sometimes  the  unfortunate  man,  under  the 
pressure  of  his  sorrows  and  distracted  by  her 
indifference  and  shrinking  avoidance  of  his 
presence,  would  gloomily  ask  himself  if  it  were 
possible  that  his  life  of  domestic  misery  might 
not  ultimately  drive  him  into  madness,  and  under 
the  influence  of  so  dreadful  a  reflection,  he  made 
spasmodic  efforts,  when  once  they  had  fairly 
started  on  their  cruise  northwards,  to  regain  his 
wife's  confidence,  to  soften  her  dread  of  him,  by 
kindly  attentions  to  her  welfare  and  comfort, 
only  to  be  again  repelled  by  her  obstinate  and 
disdainful  disbelief  in  the  truth  of  his  softer 
advances.  Nor  would  she  accord  him  the 
slightest  semblance  of  wifely  affection,  or  betray 
the  smallest  interest  in  their  travels. 

Lady  Lillburne's  resentment  for  the  detested 
dual  existence  to  which  she  wTas  condemned 
was  increased  by  being  deprived  of  the  services 
of  the  maid  who  had  been  her  attendant  from 
childhood,  and  whose  place  had  been  supplied 
by  a  staid,  middle-aged  woman,  recommended 
to  Lord  Lillburne  as  an  excellent  traveller  and 
most  trustworthy ;  but  Lady  Lillburne  could  not 
endure  this  woman,  and  declared  she  was  a  spy 
placed  near  her  by  the  tyranny  of  her  husband. 
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Fortunately  for  Mabel,  she  was  a  good  sailor, 
and  having,  previous  to  embarking  on  her  dis- 
tasteful travels,  laid  in  a  plentiful  supply  of 
light  literature,  she  whiled  away  the  hours  of  her 
watery  imprisonmeut  in  much  the  same  way  as 
she  did  on  dry  land.  Half  the  day  was  spent  in 
her  cabin  and  in  her  berth,  in  the  afternoon,  when 
fine,  she  lay  on  deck  in  a  hammock  especially 
procured  for  her  by  Lord  Lillburne's  thought- 
fulness.  Nothing  would  ever  induce  her  to  quit 
the  yacht,  or,  as  she  termed  it,  her  prison.  And 
even  when  they  anchored  in  one  of  the  numerous 
and  exquisite  fiords,  in  which  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way so  richly  abounds,  Lady  Lillburne  remained 
apparently  as  unmoved  by  their  beauty  as 
though  she  had  been  blind.  She  thus  acted 
with  the  amiable  intention  of  aggravating  her 
husband,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Beautiful  scenery  had  a 
curious,  softening  influence  over  his  rugged  tem- 
perament, and  had  the  power  of  lighting  up  his 
usually  sad  countenance  into  unwonted  bright- 
ness. But  the  grandest  sceneryin  the  world  falls 
short  in  charming  when  the  sole  companion  of 
our  travels  shares  not  in  the  slightest  degree  <>nr 
enthusiasm,  and  it  aggravated   Lord  Lillburne 
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beyond  measure  that  Mabel  should  maintain  the 
same  exasperating  placidity  and  stony  indiffer- 
ence at  sight  of  soul-inspiring  glaciers  and  moun- 
tains, land-locked  fiords  or  smiling  villages,  and 
that  she  should  f  appear  equally  indifferent 
whether  the  yacht  rode  proudly  on  foam-crested 
waves  threatening  to  engulf  the  gallant  little 
vessel,  or  that  she  smoothly  made  her  way  on  a 
smiling  sun-kissed  sea,  beneath  a  cloudless  sky. 
To  Lady  Lillburne  the  ever-changing  ocean 
represented  nought  but  a  watery  desert,  more 
or  less  disagreeable  at  all  times,  and  was  asso- 
ciated in  her  mind  with  a  nauseating  monotony 
of  existence  daily  becoming  more  unendurable 
to  her.  When,  on  a  fine  afternoon,  she  lay  on 
deck  in  her  hammock,  softly  swinging  with  a 
passing  breeze,  she  never  raised  her  eyes  from 
the  book  in  which,  apparently,  she  was  absorbed 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  her  surroundings.  If  the 
weather  was  stormy,  she  retreated  to  her  cabin, 
from  whence  she  never  emerged  until  the  gale, 
with  all  its  concomitant  noises — creaking  of 
masts,  shouting  of  sailors,  and  the  general  scurry 
and  rushing  to  and  fro  overhead — that  it  en- 
tailed, was  over.  Though  occasionally  terrified 
when  the  storm  was  at  its  height,   she  never 
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allowed  this  fear  to  be  made  apparent,  labouring 
under  the  idea  that  Lord  Lillburne  would  derive 
gratification  from  any  terror  she  might  expe- 
rience. This  fancy  was,  of  course,  erroneous, 
and  he  often  stood  at  her  closed  door,  thinking 
she  might  be  alarmed  in  her  solitude  at  the 
howling  wind  and  the  waves  dashing  over  the 
vessel,  and  hoping  she  would  perhaps,  in  her 
terror,  summon  him  to  uphold  her  sinking 
courage.  She  never  did.  Mabel  was  obstinately 
determined  to  testify,  by  her  conduct  in  every 
way,  that  she  took  not  the  slightest  interest  in 
the  life  to  which  he  had  condemned  her. 

Finally  his  patience — for  he  had  really  hitherto 
been  patient  with  her  sullenness — became  ex- 
hausted, and  one  day,  when  after  more  than  a 
week  Lady  Lillburne  still  remained  in  a  state  of 
apparent  half-somnolency,  and  almost  total  si- 
lence, though  they  were  slowly  making  their  way 
through  the  fringe  of  rocky  islets — the  island 
guard,  as  it  is  called,  that  protects  the  coast 
of  Norway  so  effectually  from  all  intruders  on 
her  territory — into  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
fiords  they  had  as  }'et  anchored  in,  Lord  Lill- 
burne, aggravated  out  of  all  better  resolutions 
by  her  apathy  and  resolute  attention  to  the  book 
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■upon  which  her  eyes  were  rivetted,  approached 
the  lounging-chair  on  which  she  reclined,  saying 
abruptly,  in  that  harsh  voice  which  always,  when 
heard  suddenly,  made  her  heart  beat,  and  now, 
notwithstanding  her  obstinate  imperturbability, 
caused  her  to  give  a  nervous  start : 

'  Mabel,  I  really  believe  you  are  a  woman 
without  a  soul.  Lay  that  trumpery  trash  down 
and  take  in  some  of  the  glories  of  this  scene.' 

Her  eyes,  though  she  trembled,  remained 
pertinaciously  fixed  upon  the  volume  she  held 
as  she  replied,  calmly, 

1  You  may  drag  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you 
can't  force  him  to  drink.  Your  authority  has 
some  limits.  You  cannot  coerce  my  tastes.  I 
told  you  I  did  not  care  about  scenery,  and  that 
I  hated  yachting.  And,  the  longer  you  persist 
in  this  life,  the  more  distasteful  it  becomes  to  me.' 

1  Why,  then,  did  you  force  this  life  upon  your- 
self?' he  demanded,  sternly.  'A  wife  who  de- 
ceives her  husband,  who  makes  confidants  of 
her  servants,  must  be  guarded  and  placed  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  committing  such  errors 
again.  I  have  kept  silence  on  the  past,  but  it 
is  unforgotten  ;  and  if  you  flatter  yourself  that 
the  line  you  have  lately  taken  up  will  alter  my 
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determination,  you  are  mistaken.  You  disregard 
my  lenity,  and  strive  in  every  way  to  rouse  my 
evil  temper ;  I  shall  make  no  further  effort  at 
reconciliation.' 

His  angry  temper  was  rising,  and,  irritated  by 
her  still  obstinate  pretence  of  reading,  he  sud- 
denly seized  the  book  she  held  in  her  hand  and 
flung  it  into  the  sea;  then,  laying  his  hand  heav- 
ily on  her  shoulder,  he  continued,  harshly, 

'  Listen,  and  attend  to  what  I  say.  I  have  no 
intention  in  any  case  of  returning  to  England 
for  a  whole  year,  perhaps  for  two  or  three  years. 
Our  return  home  lies  with  yourself — depends  on 
your  conduct.     Now  act  as  you  please  !' 

He  turned  away  with  knit  brows  and  a  scowl- 
ing countenance,  and,  ordering  the  dinghy, 
rowed  himself  to  land,  leaving  Lady  Lillburne 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  last  volume  of  a  novel 
in  which  she  was  deeply  interested,  and  to  weep 
over  her  futile  rebellion  to  her  husband's  iron 
will.  For  after  this  outbreak,  without  a  word 
of  explanation,  he  left  the  yacht  for  a  fortnight 
and  wont  on  an  expedition  by  himself;  and 
so  terrified  was  Lady  Lillburne  at  the  loneliness 
of  her  position,  or  perhaps  so  convinced  of  the 
hopelessness   of    her    past  tactics,   that,  on  his 
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return,  she  wholly  changed  her  manner  of  life, 
and,  mortally  wearied  with  its  past  dulness,  she 
wisely  resolved  to  enjoy  any  diversion  proposed 
by  Lord  Lillburne,  while  in  hopes  of  shortening 
her  period  of  exile,  self-interest  supplying  the 
place  of  higher  motives,  she  made  an  effort 
to  conciliate  him  by  greater  amenity  of  manner, 
and  even  strove  to  display  some  interest  in  her 
travels. 

Consequently,  by  the  time  they  had  skirted 
all   the   northern   sea-board,  and   rounded    the 
French  and  Spanish  coasts,  finally  anchoring  in 
the  harbour   of  Nice   after   a    cruise    of  three 
months,  there   reigned,  if  not  perfect  harmony 
between  this  ill-assorted  pair,  at  least  a  tem- 
porary cessation  of  violent  hostility.  When  they 
at  last  arrived  in  the  unsavoury  little  port  of 
Nice,  Lady  Lillburne  was  in  a  state  of  unusual 
good-temper  and  spirits  ;  for,  owing  to  some  of 
the  machinery  of  the  yacht  having  met  with  an 
accident,  Lord  Lillburne  was  forced  not  only  to 
leave  the  vessel,  but  had  to  take  up  his  residence 
at  an  hotel  in  the  town. 

He  was  greatly  put  out  by  this  contretemps, 
for  he  was  bound  for  Athens.  But,  however  he 
might  rave  and  storm,  and  loudly  assert  the  ac- 
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cident  had  been  made  out  worse  than  it  was  by 
the  captain  and  engineer  in  order  that  they 
might  obtain  a  holiday,  he  had  to  submit.  And 
having  vowed  to  dismiss  both  these  men  and 
every  sailor  on  board,  if  he  was  detained  beyond 
the  definite  time  he  allowed  for  repairs,  he 
reluctantly  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  same 
hotel  at  which  Lord  Ballina  had  just 
arrived. 

Though,  in  accordance  with  her  fresh  tactics, 
Lady  Lillburne  professed  to  condole  with 
her  husband's  annoyance,  she  could  hardly 
disguise  the  ecstasy  of  her  delight  at  once 
more  finding  herself  in  so  gay  a  place  as 
Nice,  and  her  heart  beat  high  with  the 
pleasant  anticipation  of  meeting  friends  and 
acquaintances.  For  Nice  at  this  time  reigned 
supreme  queen  of  the  Riviera,  none  of  her 
later  or  more  successful  rivals  had  sprung  into 
life.  And  to  the  white  and  glaring  town  of 
Nizza,  as  it  then  was  called,  flocked  not  only 
invalids  in  search  of  sunshine,  but  pleasure- 
seekers  of  all  nationalities  who  resorted  thither 
to  while  away  the  colder  months  of  more 
northern  latitudes. 

Arrived  in  this  cheerful,  sunny  place,  Lady 
VOL.  II.  K 
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Lillburne  felt  as  a  bird  escaped  from  its  cage 
on  a  bright  summer  day.  Once  more  she  could 
flutter  and  expand  her  wings  freely ;  and  with  a 
view  to  be  permitted  a  fuller  flight  of  liberty, 
and  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  gaieties  of  this 
enchanting  town,  into  which  a  happy  chance 
had  cast  her,  she  inwardly  vowed  to  be  dis- 
cretion itself.  Her  long  imprisonment  had  de- 
cidedly tamed  Lady  Lillburne's  spirit  and 
taught  her  caution.  And,  though  she  devoutly 
hoped  the  repairs  the  yacht  required  might 
occupy  an  indefinite  time,  she  kept  the  desire 
locked  up  in  her  own  bosom.  For  one  mo- 
ment, she  had  reflected  on  the  possibility  of 
bribing  the  captain  to  promote  her  wish,  but  had 
quickly  dismissed  the  dangerous  idea,  for,  if 
discovered,  might  not  Lord  Lillburne  spirit  her 
away  to  the  South  Pacific,  China,  the  Arctic 
Pole,  or  some  equally  far-distant  and  undesirable 
region  1  But,  though  held  in  check  from  further 
deception  by  such  unpalatable  possibilities,  she 
did  manage  to  covertly  hint  to  the  captain  her 
desire  for  a  prolonged  stay  at  Nice.  He  was 
prompt  to  understand  her,  and  ready  to  act  upon 
it,  for  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  pretty 
Nizzard  damsel,   and   considered   he  had  been 
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providentially  placed  in  a  position  to  consum- 
mate his  bliss. 

Lord  Lillburne,  after  bis  first  fit  of  ill-temper 
at  being  detained  at  Nice  had  blown  over,  was 
not  sorry  at  an  opportunity  having  arisen  ena- 
bling him  to  afford  Mabel  some  amusement  more 
congenial  to  her  tastes  than  had  hitherto  been 
possible,  especially  as  her  graciousness  and  pleas- 
ant humour  were  still  in  the  ascendant.  For- 
tunately he  was  fond  of  music.  A  soft  melody, 
or  a  dreamy  melancholy  valse,  had  the  same 
benign  influence  over  him  as  fine  scenery.  The 
opera  at  Nice  was  fairly  good,  and  he  and  Lady 
Lillburne  went  there  frequently ;  and  he  made 
no  objection  to  lounging  away  an  afternoon  lis- 
tening to  the  strains  of  the  band  playing. in  the 
gardeus.  Thus  once  again,  though  beneath  the 
Argus  eyes  of  her  lord,  was  Lady  Lillburne  able 
to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  that  admiration  her 
lovely  face  and  Parisian  toilettes  elicited.  She 
had  no  objection  to  be  stared  at,  and  foreigners 
are  never  backward  in  testifying  their  approval 
of  a  pretty,  well-dressed  woman's  charms. 

But  the  silent  adoration  of  strangers,  however 
flattering,  is  in  the  long  run  unsatisfactory, and, 
after  a  fortnight's  residence  at  Nice,  Mabel  be- 
lt 2 
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came  very  despondent  at  not  having  met  a 
single  acquaintance.  It  was  therefore  with 
joyful  surprise  that  she  sprang  from  her  chair 
when  one  day  her  quick  eye  perceived  Lord 
Ballina  and  Shelah  entering  the  gardens ;  for 
Lord  Ballina  was  one  of  the  few  men  she  had 
ever  heard  her  husband  allude  to  in  terms  of 
affection  and  praise,  and,  knowing  they  had  been 
friends  in  their  youth,  she  rapidly  reflected  that 
a  friendship  so  unexpectedly  renewed  might 
lead  to  her  prolonged  sojourn  in  Nice.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  agreeable  anticipation,  a 
pang  of  shame  overwhelmed  her  as  she  saw  Lord 
Ballina,  who  had  quickly  recognised  the  Lill- 
burnes,  approaching ;  for  they  had  not  met 
since  her  marriage,  and  he  was  Hugh  Car- 
michael's  greatest  friend !  How  he  must  de- 
spise her  for  the  way  in  which  she  had  treated 
that  noble-hearted  man.  This  was  so  unpleas- 
ant a  reflection  that  for  an  instant  she  almost 
wished  Lord  Ballina  had  not  seen  her.  But  it 
was  too  late  to  avoid  recognition,  for  Lord 
Lillburne,  who  had  been  listening  with  deep 
enjoyment  to  the  music,  disturbed  by  her 
suddenly  rising  from  her  chair,  asked,  rather 
gruffly, 
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'  Have  you  been  stung  by  a  wasp  ?  or  do 
you  desire  to  attract  greater  attention  from  the 
gaping  idiots  staring  at  you,  by  standing  up 
for  public  admiration  V 

*  Neither  one  nor  the  other,'  she  replied, 
laughing.  'I  am  simply  delighted  at  an  event 
that  I  feel  sure  will  give  you  pleasure.' 

She  was  so  excited  that  she  was  unconscious 
of  the  graciousness  of  her  reply,  until  Lord  Lill- 
burne said,  with  a  pleased  smile, 

'  Since  when  has  my  pleasure  become  a  mat- 
ter of  such  unusual  interest  to  you,  Mabel?  And 
what  event  has  occurred  likely  to  please  me  V 

But,  even  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  fell  upon  Lord 
Ballina,  who,  hurrying  towards  him  with  a 
beaming  countenance  and  an  extended  hand, 
exclaimed, 

'  Why,  who  on  earth  would  have  expected  to 
meet  you  here,  Lillburne  ?  I  thought  you  were 
on  the  high  seas  until  a  few  moments  ago,  when 
I  saw  your  name  in  the  strangers'  book.  I  am 
truly  glad  to  see  you  again.' 

As  the  two  men  shook  hands  with  honest 
British  cordiality,  Lord  Lillburne,  whose  face 
was  still  illuminated  by  the  smile  his  wife's  words 
had  called  up,  replied, 
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'  An  adverse  fate  has  landed  me  bigh  and  dry 
in  this  confounded  place.  But  I  can  no  longer 
quarrel  with  fate  since  it  has  been  the  cause  of 
our  meeting.  Why,  Ballina,  it  must  be  ten  or 
twelve  years  since  last  we  shook  hands.' 

'  More,  more,  my  dear  fellow,  as  this  young 
lady  bears  testimony.' 

He  turned  and  pointed  to  Shelah,  whose 
large,  serious  eyes  were  fixed  with  intense 
earnestness  on  Lady  Lillburne's  face.  This  was 
the  lady  Hugh  had  loved,  who  had  treated  him 
so  badly.  This  lady  who  so  absorbed  Shelah's 
attention  was  equally  interested  in  seeing  for  the 
first  time  Hugh's  god-daughter,  and  experienced 
an  unpleasant  sensation  of  surprise  at  finding  she 
was  not  quite  the  child  she  had  believed  her  to 
be,  and  moreover  was  angelically  lovely.  Ignor- 
ing Lady  Lillburne  for  a  moment,  in  his  excite- 
ment, Lord  Ballina  continued,  with  paternal 
pride, 

'  You  would  hardly  think,  Lillburne,  that  she  is 
only  fourteen.  Ah  !  Lady  Lillburne,  excuse  me 
for  not  having  greeted  you  before,  and  let  me  in- 
troduce my  daughter  to  you,  Shelah  by  name. 
Rather  an  uncommon  one,  is  it  not  ?  and  wholly 
Irish.' 
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1  The  name  is  as  pretty  as  its  owner, '  she 
replied,  kissing  Shelah,  who  drew  gravely  back. 

She  was  prejudiced  against  this  lovely  lady, 
who  had  behaved  badly  to  Hugh,  and  her  man- 
ner was  stiff  and  cold.  She  was  altogether  un- 
like herself;  but  Lady  Lillburne,  mistaking  her 
coldness  and  silence  for  shyness,  and  anxious  to 
make  a  good  impression  on  this  young  girl, 
who  looked  so  old  and  grave  for  her  age,  said 
urbanely, 

'  You  must  not  be  shy  with  me,  pretty  one, 
for  I  intend  we  shall  be  great  friends.  I  have 
heard  so  much  of  you  from  Captain  Carmichael  ;' 
this  was  certainly  not  true,  but  Lady  Lillburne 
thought  the  mention  of  Hugh's  name  would 
serve  to  thaw  this  juvenile  icicle,  and  continued, 
'  Have  you  heard  from  him  lately  1  You  don't 
know,  perhaps,  that  he  and  I  were  friends  once.' 

1  Yes,  I  do.  You  were  engaged  to  be  married 
to  him.  Why  did  you  not  marry  him  ?  And 
why  were  you  so  unkind  as  to  make  him  un- 
happy 1  He  is  so  good,  so  kind  !  I  cannot  ima- 
gine how  anyone  could  do  anything  to  hurt  him.' 

Lady  Lillburne  became  scarlet.  If  a  bomb- 
shell had  exploded  at  her  feet,  she  could  hardly 
have  been  more  uncomfortably  startled.     This 
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was  a  terrible  girl,  with  her  solemn  eyes  and 
outspoken  thoughts.  To  one  to  whom  truth 
was  an  unknown  quality,  such  downright 
answers  and  blunt  queries  were  simply  alarm- 
ing. She  had  wished  to  make  friends  with 
Shelah,  to  impress  her  favourably.  And  at  the 
very  outset  of  their  acquaintance  this  child, 
evidently  acquainted  with  her  histor}r,  perhaps 
by  Hugh  himself,  was  judging  her  unfavourably. 
Lady  Lillburne's  confusion  was  so  apparent 
that  Shelah,  who  had  spoken  with  impetuous 
haste,  and  was  much  impressed  by  the  loveli- 
ness of  her  companion,  who  evidently  wished  to 
be  kind  to  her,  said  softly, 

*  Perhaps  you  are  sorry  now  for  having,  made 
Hugh  unhappy,  and  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have 
said  what  I  said.  Bridget  often  tells  me  I 
ought  to  think  more  before  I  speak.  Will  you 
forgive  me  if  I  have  been  rude  V 

Lady  Lillburne  had  recovered  herself  by  this 
time,  and  moreover  had  gained  a  crumb  of 
comfort  from  Shelah's  brusque  speech.  For  did 
not  her  words  imply  that  Hugh  still  mentioned 
her  name  to  others,  and  therefore  could  not  so 
wholly  have  forgotten  his  former  love  as  he  had 
striven  to  make  her  believe  ?     Poor  Hugh  !  very 
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likely  he  had  poured  his  sorrows  out  to  Shelali, 
who  was  evidently  a  strange  ehild,  very  unlike 
others,  and  older  than  her  years  ;  so,  her  vanity 
being  tickled  by  this  thought,  she  recovered 
her  equanimity,  and  replied,  patronisingly, 

*  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  my  dear  child.  I 
grieve  to  know  that  Captain  Carmichael  still 
sorrows  on  my  account.  He  has  evidently 
related  our  sad  story  to  you.' 

'  Oh,  no,  he  never  mentioned  your  name  to 
me,'  hastily  replied  Shelah.  'It  was — '  here 
Shelah  stopped  and  coloured,  adding  quickly, 
*  I  ought  not  to  have  repeated  what  was  told 
me.  But  indeed  you  need  not  grieve  about  Hugh 
any  more,  for  I  can  assure  you  he  is  quite  happy, 
and  when  we  are  together  he  is  as  merry  as  pos- 
sible.    We  write  to  each  other  constantly.' 

This  speech  was  a  terrible  damper  to  Lady 
Lillburne's  vanity,  but  it  was  made  in  such 
good  faith  that,  though  deeply  mortified,  she' 
could  but  smile  pleasantly  as  she  said, 

'  I  am  delighted  to  hear  this.  I  am  aware,' 
she  added,  bitterly,  '  that  men  don't  die  of 
broken  hearts,  and  women  can  live  with  them. 
Some  day,  when  we  become  better  acquainted, 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  myself  and  your  god- 
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father,  and  then  you  will  understand  it  was  not 
my  fault  that  he  was  made  unhappy.' 

How  Lady  Lillburne  intended  to  prove  this 
assertion  remains  to  be  seen.  Shelah  looked 
incredulous,  but  Lady  Lillburne  was  determined 
to  make  a  conquest  of  this  shy,  proud  girl,  and 
impress  her  favourably.  While  she  was  prac- 
tising her  arte  of  fascination  on  Shelah,  the  two 
gentlemen  were  renewing  the  links  of  their 
long-broken  friendship,  founded  on  Lord  Bal- 
lina's  side  on  a  deeper  knowledge  and  clearer 
insight  of  his  friend's  character  than  others  had 
taken  the  pains  to  attain. 

'  How  lovely  your  daughter  is,  Ballina !'  said 
Lord  Lillburne,  gazing  with  admiration  at 
SShelah,  who  stood  at  a  little  distance  with  Lady 
Lillburne,  '  and  she  looks  as  good  as  she  is 
beautiful.     Her  expression  is  quite  heavenly.' 

'  Ah !  that  is  her  maternal  inheritance.'  A 
cloud  passed  over  the  father's  joyous  face  as  he 
added,  in  a  lower  tone — '  She  resembles  her 
mother  more  in  character  than  in  appearance. 
When  last  we  met,  Lillburne,  I  was  the  hap- 
piest man  in  the  world.  Life  is  changed  for 
me  entirely  since  then.' 

4  Knowing  what  a  wife  yours  was,  I  can  quite 
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believe  this.  But  to  have  tasted  such  happi- 
ness, even  for  a  short  time,  is  the  lot  of  fuw. 
Cherish  its  remembrance,  for  women  like  Lady 
Ballina  are,  alas !  rare  in  this  world.  I  often 
thought  of  you  in  your  terrible  bereavement, 
but  I  have  not  the  gift  of  expressing  my  feel- 
ings.    Silence  was  therefore  best.' 

He  laid  his  hand  on  Lord  Ballina's  shoulder 
as  he  spoke,  while  the  expression  of  his  face 
betokened  such  deep  and  true  sympathy  that 
for  the  moment  every  harsh  liue  was  effaced 
from  it. 

'  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Lillburne.  I  never 
doubted  that  I  had  your  sympathy.  I  am  well 
aware  there  is  a  sbft  corner  in  your  heart, 
though  you  disguise  this  fact  from  others.' 

*  But  it  exists  for  you,  and  will  as  long  as  I 
live,  Ballina,  for  I  can  never  forget  you  remained 
my  friend  in  those  long  past  school-days  when 
all  turned  against  me.' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Finding  Shelah  very  hard  to  get  on  with,  and 
observing  the  great  pleasure  depicted  on  her 
husband's  face  at  having  met  Lord  Ballina 
again,  Lady  Lillburne  augured  most  auspicious- 
ly for  their  prolonged  stay  at  Nice,  and  not  very 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  handsome  Irish- 
man, but  much  attracted  by  his  good  looks  and 
pleasant  manners,  she  reflected  that  a  passing 
flirtation  with  him  might  help  to  while  away 
time  agreeably  while  she  remained  at  Nice, 
and  later  on  he  might  be  induced  to  join  them 
in  a  cruise  on  the  Mediterranean.  Approaching 
the  two  gentlemen,  she  now  proposed,  as  it  was 
a  fine  evening,  their  all  four  taking  a  drive 
together  to  Villefranche. 

6  We  could  pay  a  visit  to  the  yacht  en  route, 
Lillburne,  and  see  what  progress  is  being  made 
in  its  repairs.  You  know,  or  rather  you  do  not 
know,  that  we  are  on  our  way  to  Athens,  Lord 
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Ballina.  I  am  dying  to  see  that  town  and  the 
Acropolis,  Marathon,  the  brigands,  and  every- 
thing else  that  is  so  interesting  in  that  ancient 
Grecian  land.' 

*  Don't  you  exempt  the  brigands,  Lady  Lill- 
burne;  or  are  you  anxious  to  prove  at  what 
price  you  are  valued  by  Lillburne  ?  These 
Greek  brigands  might  prove  less  interesting  if 
you  found  yourself  in  their  clutches,'  observed 
Lord  Ballina,  smiling. 

'  I  think  I  know  pretty  well  what  my  value  is 
in  my  husband's  estimation,'  she  answered,  rather 
bitterly.  *  It  is  quite  possible  he  might  not  care 
to  ransom  me  at  all,  so  I  can  dispense  with  the 
brigands.  But  I  assure  you  I  am  quite  annoyed 
at  our  visit  to  Athens  being  deferred,  at  least  I 
was,  until  you  and  this  fairy  so  unexpectedly  ap- 
peared on  the  tapis.  And  now  I  have  but  one  de- 
sire, to  carry  her  ofFin  the  yacht  as  my  companion. 
Would  you  like  to  come  with  me,  pretty  one  V 

'  I  never  leave  papa,'  Shelah  replied,  solemn- 
ly, slipping  her  hand  into  her  father's,  and 
looking  up  at  him  with  some  alarm. 

He  throw  his  arm  round  her  as  he  said, 

'  We  are  inseparables,  bound  to  each  other 
for  life,  Lady  Lillburne.' 
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'  Of  course  my  invitation  includes  you  also.' 
She  cast  a  nervous  look  at  her  husband  as 
she  spoke,  in  hopes  of  his  endorsing  this  invi- 
tation. The  expression  of  Lord  Lillburne'sface 
was  sad  and  grave.  He  was  deeply  hurt  at  her 
saying  that  her  life  was  of  no  value  to  him,  and 
was  perfectly  aware  that  the  regrets  she  had 
expressed  at  their  detention  in  Nice  were  wholly 
assumed,  though  her  desire  for  Lord  Ballina's 
company  on  board  their  yacht  was  probably 
genuine.  Nor  was  he  averse  to  acceding  to  her 
proposal,  but  he  was  a  man  of  slow  and  de- 
liberate purpose,  though  of  unchangeable,  in- 
flexible will ;  when  once  his  mind  was  made  up 
he  rarely  altered  it,  and  he  would  not  compro- 
mise himself  in  the  present  instance  by  an  invi- 
tation he  might  find  cause  to  retract,  therefore 
he  replied,  slowly  and  somewhat  sarcastically, 

1 1  am  glad,  Mabel,  you  take  so  deep  an 
interest  in  our  proposed  visit  to  classic  regions. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  we  should  be  delayed 
here,  but  owing  to  the  dilatoriness,  or  falsehood, 
of  my  captain,  it  is  quite  uncertain  when  Ave 
shall  weigh  anchor,  and  therefore  I  can  make 
no  plans,  nor  ofFer  Ballina  a  berth  on  board  the 
yacht    at    present.     Though,    you    know,'    he 
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added,  turning  to  his  friend  with  a  wholly 
altered  mien,  *  there  is  no  one  I  should  sooner 
see  on  board  the  Circe  than  yourself.' 

Lord  Lillburne,  as  he  spoke,  looked  at  his  wife 
with  such  a  scrutinising  glance  that  she  could  not 
but  feel  ill  at  ease.  Did  he  believe  her  to  be  in 
collusion  with  the  captain  to  detain  the  yacht  at 
Nice?  She  quickly  dismissed  this  unpleasant  idea 
as  impossible,  for  she  had  been  most  careful  only 
just  to  hint  her  desire  that  there  should  be  no 
undue  haste  in  carrying  out  the  repairs  required 
on  the  Circe,  and,  turning  to  Lord  Ballina,  she 
said,  with  renewed  briskness, 

'  But  would  you  and  your  daughter  not  like 
to  see  the  yacht?  Such  an  expedition  will  serve 
to  fill  up  our  time  until  the  hour  of  dinner.' 

'Most  certainly  I  should,  and  I  am  sure 
Shelah  would  also.  But,  Lillburne,  before  we 
start,  could  you,  if  you  are  a  member,  put  my 
name  down  at  the  Circle?' 

4  With  pleasure  ;  I  was  introduced  there  by 
General  Barletta,  a  handsome  old  reprobate, 
who  passes  his  days  and  nights  playing 
baccarat,  lie  is  a  "  joucur  effrune,"  and  all  but 
ruined.  There  are  two  or  throe  more  of  the 
same   stamp,  Russians,  but  they  are  rolling  in 
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wealth,  and  can  afford  to  submit  to  a  consider- 
able amount  of  fleecing  on  Barletta's  part;  for 
he  is  a  most  fortunate  player.* 

As  Lord  Lillburne  was  speaking,  Shelah 
became  very  grave,  the  colour  rose  in  her  fair 
young  face,  and  an  anxious  look  stole  into  her 
eyes  sad  to  behold.  Almost  unconsciously,  she 
took  her  father's  hand  in  her  own. 

4  By-the-by,  though,'  continued  Lord  Lillburne, 
'  if  you  are  not  a  reformed  character,  you  had 
better  avoid  the  Circle,  Ballina,  for  these  Rus- 
sians are  the  very  devil  at  play,  and  look  upon 
every  fresh  member  who  enters  as  their  lawful 
prey.  An  English  lord  they  will  naturally  be- 
lieve to  be  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth,  so 
have  a  care.  For  me  gambling  has  no  attractions, 
and  therefore  holds  out  no  temptation.  On  this 
score  I  am  virtuous,  though  without  merit.' 

*  Oh !  as  to  that,'  responded  Lord  Ballina, 
airily,  'baccarat  is  a  game  of,  which  I  know 
nothing.  Besides,  not  long  ago  I  had  rather  a 
disagreeable  lesson,  so  disagreeable  that  I  am 
not  likely  to  forget  it  in  a  hurry.  I  only  want 
some  quiet  place  to  retire  to,  while  this  young 
lady  takes  her  music  lessons.' 

'  Papa,   papa !'   exclaimed  Shelah,   in  a   low 
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tone  of  entreaty.  'Don't  belong  to  the  Circle, 
I  can  do  very  well  without  a  music-master,  and 
I  can  practise  in  my  bed-room.  As  soon  as  I 
get  home  I  will  tell  them  to  place  the  piano 
there.' 

'Are  you  afraid  to  trust  me,  Shelah?'  he 
asked,  in  a  half-reproachful,  half-bantering  tone. 
*  Such  want  of  confidence  encourages  me  to 
belong  to  the  Circle  in  order  to  prove  to  my  little 
daughter  that  she  may  trust  her  father.' 

Like  all  weak  characters,  Lord  Ballina  was 
averse  to  being  so  considered  by  others,  and  he 
was  annoyed  at  the  mistrust  Shelah's  words  im- 
plied. But,  when  he  observed  the  tears  gather- 
ing in  her  eyes,  he  whispered,  consolingly, 

4  The  Circle  is  only  a  club,  and  in  no  way 
resembles  the  Baden  Kursaai.  You  need  have 
no  fear,  my  child.  Place  a  little  faith  in  your 
father,  some  confidence  in  his  prudence.' 

She  looked  up  at  him  without  speaking,  and 
placed  his  hand  to  her  lips  as  though  craving 
pardon  for  doubting  him.  This  was  her  only 
reply.  Instinctively  she  realised  that  her  little 
effort  had  failed,  that  no  persuasions  of  hers 
would  avail  in  dissuading  this  adored  father 
from  placing  himself  in  the  way  of  temptation. 
VOL.  II.  L 
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While  Lord  Ballina  and  his  daughter  had 
been  discoursing  in  low  tones  together,  Lord 
and  Lady  Lillburne  had  been  carrying  on  a 
rather  tempestuous  discourse,  for  she  had  sud- 
denly recollected,  with  a  qualm  of  fright,  that 
this  was  the  very  day  that  the  captain  of  the 
Circe  had,  with  her  approval,  appointed  for  his 
nuptials.  She  had  even  presented  the  bride 
with  her  wedding-dress — a  delicate  form  of 
bribery  intended  to  enforce  the  innuendo  she  had 
given  the  bridegroom  of  her  wish  to  delay  their 
departure  from  Nice.  She  had  also  intended  to 
prevent  Lord  Lillburne  from  visiting  the  yacht 
on  this  day,  for  of  course  he  would  be  much  en- 
raged at  finding  his  captain  absent  without 
leave.  There  was  therefore  no  alternative  in 
her  power  but  to  work  heaven  and  earth  to 
prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  The  only  expedient 
she  could  hit  upon  was  to  take  out  her  watch, 
and  after  studying  it  attentively  to  announce 
that  it  was  far  too  late  for  the  lengthy  ex- 
pedition she  had  proposed,  and  they  had  better 
postpone  it  until  the  following  day.  This  quick 
change  in  her  plans  at  once  raised  her  husband's 
suspicions,  which  were  already  on  the  alert,  and 
he  thundered  out,  in  a  voice  so  loud  and  deter- 
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mined  that  Shelah  started  and  looked  up  at  him 
with  amazement, 

'  I  am  not  like  a  weather-cock,  to  be  swayed 
by  every  change  of  wind,  Mabel,  nor  to  be  moved 
by  your  senseless  caprices.  Just  now  you  wished 
to  visit  the  yacht.  We  have  ample  time  to  do 
so  this  evening ;  moreover,  I  particularly  wish 
to  give  some  orders  to  Captain  Giles,'  he  added, 
grimly,  fixing  his  eyes  on  her  with  malicious 
amusement. 

4  Very  good,'  she  replied,  with  assumed  care- 
lessness. '  Then  I  can  start  at  once,  and  get  tea 
ready  for  you  and  Lord  Ballina.  And  you  will 
accompany  me,  dear  child.  Will  you  not  V  she 
added,  turning  to  Shelah. 

'  No,  Mabel,'  replied  her  husband,  '  We  had 
better  start  together,  if  you  please.  You  can 
return  to  the  hotel,  where  we  will  join  you  very 
shortly ;  a  few  minutes  are  sufficient  for  trans- 
acting our  business  at  the  Circle.  In  the  mean- 
while, Lady  Lillburne  can  take  charge  of  your 
daughter,  Ballina,  if  she  will  accept  her  escort.' 

He  placed  his  arm  in  Lord  Ballina's  as  he 
spoke,  but  Shelah  had  still  hold  of  her  father's 
hand.  She  dreaded  to  lose  sight  of  him,  and  had 
also   begun   to  fear   this   stern    man  who  spoke 
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so  commandingly  to  his  wife,  nor  did  she  relish 
the  thought  of  being  left  in  Lady  Lillburne's 
sole  guardianship.  Looking  wistfully  up  in  her 
father's  face,  she  whispered, 

'  Let  me  go  with  you,  papa.' 

Some  idea  that  she  could  protect  him  from 
impending  danger  still  lingered  within  her 
filial  heart. 

6  They  don't  admit  ladies  into  the  Circle,  my 
dear  young  lady.  But  you  will  not  be  long 
separated  from  your  father,  we  shall  be  back 
almost  directly,'  said  Lord  Lillburne,  in  the 
kindliest  accents,  as  he  gently  placed  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder.  *  Ah !  you  shrink  from  me,'  he 
continued,  sadly,  as  Shelah  almost  involuntarily 
drew  away  from  him,  '  I  have  frightened  you  by 
my  harsh  voice.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  been 
gifted  with  a  good  temper,  Miss  Fitz-Maurice, 
and  I  give  way  to  it  too  frequently." 

'  The  devil  is  not  as  black  as  he  is  painted, 
Shelah,'  laughed  her  father ;  while  she,  touched 
by  this  open  confession  of  an  unfortunate  fail- 
ing, and  also  at  the  kind  way  in  which  he  had 
addressed  her,  said  with  innocent  frankness,  for 
Shelah  was  not  troubled  with  that  uncomfort- 
able moral  malady,  shyness, 
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'But  you  are  sorry  afterwards,  Lord  Li  11- 
burne ;'  then  she  added,  gravely,  '  Look  at  poor 
Lady  Lillburne,  she  is  crying.' 

He  gave  a  hasty  glance  towards  his  wife, 
whose  face  was  buried  in  her  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  smiled  incredulously.  He  doubted 
the  existence  of  the  tears  Shelah  credited  her 
with  shedding,  but  ^the  innocent  manner  and 
words  of  this  charming  girl  impressed  him 
pleasantly,  and  he  replied,  with  some  amenity, 

;  You  can  ask  Lady  Lillburne  herself  why  she 
is  crying  ;'  then  he  added,  more  sternly,  '  Truth 
and  simplicity  are  written  on  every  line  of  your 
face,  Miss  Fitz-Maurice.  Cultivate  these  virtues, 
for,  without  them,  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the  world  is  but  a  whited  sepulchre.' 

Lord  Lillburne  gave  his  wife  an  uncompli- 
mentary glance  as  he  uttered  these  words.  The 
allusion  was  wholly  lost  on  Shelah,  but  as  her 
father  loosed  her  hand,  and  whispered,  with  an 
expressive  nod  in  Lady  Lillburnc's  direction, 
'  Go,  dear  Shelah,  act  as  peacemaker,  your 
intervention  may  cast  oil  on  these  troubled, 
matrimonial  waters,'  she  slowly  and  reluctant- 
ly joined  the  apparently  weeping  Magdalen, 
who,  with  the  flimsiest  of  cambric  handkerchiefs 
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pressed  to  her  eyes,  was  posing  as  the  unhappy 
victim  of  a  tyrannical  husband,  for  Lord  Ballina's 
present  edification  and  future  sympathy. 

Unfortunately  for  the  position  she  had  assumed, 
Lord  Ballina  was  wholly  unimpressed  by  it,  and 
walked  away  with  Lord  Lillburne,  leaving  to 
his  daughter  the  task  of  consoling  this  apparent- 
ly grief-stricken  lady.  After  casting  a  long,  wist- 
ful look  at  her  father's  retreating  figure,  Shelah 
approached  Mabel  and  said,  solemnly, 

'  Please  don't  cry  any  more,  Lady  Lillburne, 
I  am  sure  Lord  Lillburne  is  very  sorry  for  speak- 
ing so  crossly.  He  told  me  to  ask  you  why  you 
were  crying.' 

As  Shelah  made  this  speech,  with  a  view  of 
mending  matters,  Lady  Lillburne  removed  the 
handkerchief  from  her  eyes,  and,  observing 
the  two  gentlemen  were  at  some  distance, 
burst  out  laughing  as  she  replied, 

'  You  sweet  innocent,  has  he  employed  you  as 
ambassador  to  convey  to  me  the  assurance  of 
his  gracious  forgiveness  ?  Lillburne's  tempers  are 
not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  pretty  Shelah. 
However,  1  am  glad  to  hear  he  is  sorry  for  his 
rudeness.  But,  in  case  we  might  incur  this 
great  sultan's  further  displeasure,  we  had  better 
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return  to  the  hotel,  and  there  await  these  lords 
of  creation  who  have  gone  to  the  Circle.' 

Amazed  at  Lady  Lillburne's  swift  change  of 
mood  from  grave  to  gay,  and  marvelling  that 
tears  left  so  little  trace  on  this  lovely  lady's  face, 
Shelah  walked  by  her  side  in  silence,  for  her 
companion  was   evidently  deep  in  thought,  nor 
did  she  utter    a  word   until  they  reached  the 
hotel,  when  hastily  kissing  the  young  girl,  and 
saying  she  was  the  sweetest  innocent  she  had 
ever  met  in  her  life,  she  thrust  the  first  book 
she  came  across  into  her  hands.     This  happened 
to  be  a  French  novel,  and  declaring  it  to  be  the 
most  amusing  book  that  had  ever  been  written, 
Lady  Lillburne  disappeared.  She  was  anxious  to 
send  an  immediate  despatch  by  a  quick  mes- 
senger to  the  yacht,  apprizing  the   captain  of 
their  approaching  visit,    being   much   alarmed 
lest  he  should  be  still  absent  when  Lord  Lill- 
burne arrived.     Having  taken  this  precautionary 
measure,  her  volatile  spirits  quickly  rose  to  their 
normal  height,  and  she  proceeded  to  make  a 
fresh  toilette  with  the  view  of  fascinating  Lord 
Ballina,  for  she  was  much  nettled  at   this  ex- 
tremely handsome  man  having  paid   her  such 
scant  attention. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  Shelah,  finding  the  *  de- 
lightful book  '  provided  for  her  amusement 
excessively  dull,  and  moreover  having,  as  she 
aimlessly  turned  the  pages,  stumbled  on  the 
account  of  a  suicide,  she  laid  it  aside  with  a 
shudder,  and  endeavoured  to  piece  together  the 
puzzling  events  of  the  last  few  hours. 

What  a  strange  husband  and  wife  Lord  and 
Lady  Lillburne  appeared  to  be,  so  unlike  what 
her  father  and  mother  were  as  she  remembered 
them  in  happy,  bygone  days.  To  Shelah's  un- 
sophisticated mind,  Lady  Lillburne  was  a  com- 
plete enigma,  but  of  one  thing  she  was  quite 
certain,  she  could  never  like  her,  and,  for  all  his 
harsh  looks  and  loud,  imperative  voice,  she  pre- 
ferred Lord  Lillburne.  The  perceptions  of 
a  youthful,  guileless  mind  are  sometimes  mar- 
vellously clear  and  correct.  Almost  uncon- 
sciously, young  people  frequently  read  the 
characters  of  their  elders  with  a  precision  that 
would  startle  those  who  are  being  judged  by 
these  juvenile  inquisitors ;  and  Mabel  would 
have  been  unpleasantly  surprised  had  she  known 
that  Shelah  already  doubted  her  veracity. 

Soon,  however,  she  was  dismissed  from  the 
girl's  thoughts,  while   a  reflection  much  more 
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personal  and  absorbing  took  entire  possession  of 
her  mind.  How  this  loving  daughter  prayed  her 
father  might  not  be  led  into  the  evil  she  so 
much  dreaded  for  him  by  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Circle !  Without  appearing  to  fail  in 
reverence  and  filial  respect,  she  could  not  have 
urged  to  any  greater  extent  than  she  had  her 
mistrust  of  his  power  to  resist  the  temptations 
she  feared  it  held  in  store  for  him.  As  a  loving, 
dutiful  daughter  she  must  never  allow  him  to 
perceive  she  doubted  him  in  any  way. 

It  was  infinitely  sad  that  one  so  young  should 
have  to  bear,  unsupported,  such  a  heavy  weight 
of  care  for  him  whose  duty  it  was  to  shield  this 
motherless  girl  from  every  breath  of  sorrow  and 
anxiety.  At  the  present  moment,  in  the  un- 
childlike  repose  of  her  slight,  graceful  figure, 
the  deep  seriousness  of  her  dark  eyes  fixed  upon 
empty  space,  and  with  her  delicately-moulded 
chin  resting  on  her  hand,  she  had  lost  every 
trace  of  happy,  joyous  youth,  and  looked  an  em- 
blem of  much-troubled  and  wearied  womanhood. 

After  a  considerable  period,  Lady  Lillbmne 
still  remained  absent,  and  Shelali,  who  had  been 
very  busy  all  day,  became  extremely  sleepy, 
and  her  meditations  assumed  some  hazy  indis- 
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tinctness,  Lady  Lillburne  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Brown  becoming  hopelessly  mixed  in  her  imagi- 
nation, while  she  was  unable  to  disentangle  the 
Nice  Circle,  of  which  she  knew  so  little,  from 
the  Baden  Kursaal,  of  which,  poor  girl !  she 
knew  far  too  much  for  her  peace  of  mind. 
Finally,  however,  youth  and  a  pure  conscience 
triumphed  over  all  disturbing  fancies,  and,  fall- 
ing into  deep  sleep,  her  spirit  floated  away  on 
angel's  wings  to  the  quiet  harbour  of  her  great 
trust  and  affection,  and  there  anchored.  She 
was  by  Hugh's  side  on  the  far-distant  Crimean 
plains,  and  here  she  seemed  to  find  complete 
rest  and  peace,  for  a  heavenly  smile  stole  over 
her  sweet  face,  a  perfect  calm  settled  down 
upon  it,  smoothing  away  every  premature  line 
of  care  and  sorrow. 

'  Sleepe  is  paine's  easiest  salve,  and  doth  fulfill 
All  offices  of  death,  except  to  kill.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

While  Shelah  slept,  Lady  Lillburne  was 
occupied  in  changing  her  dress,  and  having 
donned  a  becoming  yachting  suit  that  she  con- 
sidered their  visit  to  the  yacht  necessitated,  and 
being  comfortably  assured  her  warning  message 
to  the  captain  would  arrive  in  ample  time  to 
avoid  any  disagreeable  fracas,  she  took  a  final 
glance  at  herself  in  the  looking-glass.  Satisfied 
that  her  sailor  hat  was  placed  on  her  auburn 
hair  at  the  precise  angle  likely  to  prove  most 
telling,  she  proceeded  to  join  Shelah. 

She  was  amused  at  finding  her  asleep,  while 
the  book  that  was  to  prove  so  entertaining  lay 
on  the  floor.  For  a  moment  Mabel  remained 
standing  by  the  girl's  side  in  genuine  admira- 
tion, not  unmixed  with  envy,  of  her  extreme 
beauty,  graceful  pose,  and  the  delicacy  of  her 
complexion,   made   the   more  apparent  by  the 
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long,  dark  eyelashes  resting  on  the  soft  young 
cheek,  flushed  by  sleep. 

'  How  very  pretty  she  is  !'  murmured  Mabel, 
with  a  swift  pang  of  jealousy,  'and  she  has  all 

her  life  before  her,  while  mine '   She  sighed. 

'  Will  she  mar  it  as  I  have  done  V  She  stooped 
lower,  and,  gazing  steadfastly  at  the  sleeper, 
continued:  'It  is  strange,  in  general  I  detest 
girls.  Somehow,  this  one  interests  me.  She  is 
so  grave,  so  original,  and  evidently  looks  upon 
me  already  with  deep  disapproval.' 

This  idea  seemed,  however,  to  afford  Lady 
Lillburne  considerable  amusement,  for  she 
laughed  outright.  Her  merriment  disturbed 
the  sleeper,  who  moved  restlessly,  murmuring, 

'  Hugh,  dear  Hugh  !' 

Lady  Lillburne  started  at  the  sound  of  this 
familiar  and  once-loved  name  pronounced  so 
lovingly  by  another's  lips,  and  a  dark  shadow 
passed  over  her  face  as  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

'  Does  the  land  lie  in  that  direction  already  ? 
Is  this  childish  affection  destined  to  ripen  some 
day  into  the  deeper  passion  ?  Is  she  to  take 
my  place  in  that  heart  where  I  once  reigned 
•supreme  !  Hugh,  Hugh,'  she  exclaimed,  wildly, 
*  would  that  I  could  recall  the  past  and  rend 
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asunder  these  fetters  by  which  I  am  bound  to 
another !' 

A  very  impotent  wish,  and  one  she  well  knew 
was  unshared  by  Hugh.  Ah  !  but  this  was  only 
added  bitterness,  and  the  reflection  that  in  a 
very  few  years  Shelah  might  be  mistress  of 
affections  once  her  own,  though  she  had  never 
realised  their  value  until  she  had  flung  them 
from  her,  was  so  intolerable  to  this  vain,  weak 
woman  that  a  quick,  spiteful  desire  rose  within 
her  to  try  and  make  mischief  between  Hugh  and 
this  youthful  spirit  who  thought  of  him  even  in 
her  dreams. 

Shelah's  slumbers  had  been  disturbed  by 
Mabel's  passionate  exclamation  of  Hugh's 
name,  and  her  awakening  was  effectually  accom- 
plished by  Lady  Lillburne  playfully  touching 
her  cheek  with  a  flower  she  held  in  her  hand. 
Starting  up  from  pleasant  dreams  in  rather  a 
beAvildered  way,  Shelah  said,  with  a  smile, 

'  Oh,  it  is  you,  Lady  Lillburne,  1  fancied  1 
heard  some  one  call  out  my  godfather's  name. 
Did  you  do  so  V 

'No,  but  you  did,  Shelah.  You  must  have 
been  dreaming  of  him.     Is  this  often  tbe  case  .'* 

4  Oh!   yes,  constantly,  since  this  terrible  war 
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has  been  going  on.  Even  now  that  the  great 
battles  are  over — at  least,  so  I  hope — he  is 
often  in  great  danger  in  the  trenches.  How  I 
wish  this  war  was  over.  I  not  only  dream  of 
him,  but  I  pray  for  him  night  and  day,  and 
you  must  often  think  of  him  and  pray  for  him 
also,  as  you  were  such  friends,  Lady  Lillbume.' 

Mabel  coloured.  To  pray  for  Hugh  or 
for  anyone  else  had  never  entered  her  head ; 
but  at  the  present  moment  she  desired  to  talk 
about  him,  and  answered,  readily, 

'  Of  course  I  do  ;  but  never  tell  him  this.  I 
wish  him  to  forget  me  completely.  For,  now 
that  I  am  married,  we  must  never  think  of  each 
other.  I  do  not  wonder  he  never  mentioned 
my  name  to  you.  He  cares  too  deeply  for  me 
still,  and,  alas  !  I  fear  wTill  never  again  care  for 
anyone.  We  were  cruelly  separated,  Shelah,' — 
here  Lady  Lillburne  placed  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes  and  gave  a  little  sob.  Having  no  one 
else  to  pose  for,  she  was  posing  for  Shelah's 
benefit.  '  Shall  I  tell  you  our  whole  story — the 
real  story,  I  mean,  for  the  world  has  been  very 
cruel  to  me,  and  has  said  many  hard  things  re- 
specting my  broken  engagement  with  Hugh  and 
my  marriage  with  my  present  husband/ 
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Shelah  looked  up  at  the  speaker  with  seri- 
ous eyes ;  though  doubting  her,  she  was  in- 
tensely curious  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say,  for, 
notwithstanding  Hugh  had  never  mentioned  his 
former  love's  name  to  her,  he  had  once  said, 
when  she  expressed  a  hope  he  would  never 
marry,  for  then  lie  would  go  away  and  leave 
her,  *  You  need  not  be  afraid,  Shelah.  I  did 
once  care  for  some  one  very  much,  but  she  for- 
sook me — and  now  I  will  die  a  bachelor,  for  a 
burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.'  From  living  so 
much  with  her  elders,  receiving  most  of  her 
father's  confidences,  and  being  so  often  con- 
sulted by  him  on  matters  of  importance,  it  did 
not  strike  Shelah  as  the  least  strange  she  should 
be  chosen  by  a  married  woman  as  a  recipient  of 
her  love  affairs,  and  it  was  with  breathless  at- 
tention that  she  listened  to  the  harrowing 
romance  woven  for  her  particular  edification : 
and  in  the  embroidering  of  which  Lady  Lill- 
burne  became  quite  eloquent.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  at  first  the  amount  of  truth  con- 
tained in  this  touching  narrative  was  but  Blight 
and  elementary,  while  before  its  conclusion  it 
had  been  wholly  swallowed  up  by  fiction.     The 
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narrator  of  this  moving,  if  fictitious  tale  con- 
cluded by  saying, 

'I  was,  as  you  now  know,  Shelah,  dragged  to 
the  altar  by  my  parents,  whose  will  I  was  power- 
less to  resist.  And  oh,  what  a  life  has  mine 
been  since !' 

Moved  by  her  own  eloquence  and  imaginary 
woes,  sufficient  moisture  had  gathered  in  Lady 
Lillburne's  eyes  to  admit  of  her  again  ap- 
plying the  cambric  and  lace  that  did  ser- 
vice as  a  pocket-handkerchief  to  her  face, 
and  therein  momentarily  concealing  it  from 
view.  To  a  certain  extent  her  story  had  en- 
listed Shelah's  sympathy,  though  that  sym- 
pathy was  principally  for  its  hero — her  own 
loved  friend  Hugh.  And,  having  witnessed  Lord 
Lillburne's  outbreak  of  temper  towards  his  wife, 
she  felt  some  compassion  for  Lady  Lillburne. 
Yet  she  remained  puzzled  and  full  of  misgiv- 
ings; for  young  as  she  was,  and  little  as  she 
knew  about  such  matters,  she  felt  assured  that 
nothing  could  ever  induce  her  to  do  so  dreadful 
a  thing  as  marry  a  man  she  did  not  care  for. 
Nor  could  she  understand  any  father  being  so 
wicked  as  to  force  his  daughter  to  commit  such 
an  action.     But  she  was  too  young  and  sensitive 
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not  to  have  been  moved  by  Lady  Lillburne's 
tale  of  woe,  and  there  were  genuine  tears  in 
her  eyes  as,  with  her  usual  simple  candour,  she 
said,  softly, 

'  I  am  very  sorry  for  you.  Hugh  is  so  good 
and  kind  that  it  must  be  dreadful  to  have  been 
prevented  from  marrying  him,  and  to  live  with 
one  who  is  so  different.  But  Lord  Lillburne 
may  get  kinder.  Papa  always  says  a  good  wife 
makes  a  good  husband ;  and  he  is  very  fond  of 
Lord  Lillburne.' 

Lady  Lillburne  shook  her  head  in  sorrowful 
negation  of  all  these  assertioas,  and  replied  dis- 
mally, as  she  removed  the  dry  cambric  from 
her  face, 

*  Ah  !  I  fear  this  is  not  always  so.  Exceptions 
prove  the  rule,  Shelah ;  my  life  is  a  very  sad 
one,  but  Hugh's  case  is  sadder,  for  1  have  never 
been  able  to  tell  him  all  I  have  told  you,  and 
you  must  promise  never  to  repeat  one  word  to 
him  of  what  I  have  told  you.  But  you  can  show 
me  his  letters,  for  of  course  we  must  never 
write  to  each  other.  It  will  be  some  comfort  to 
hear  of  his  welfare  through  you.' 

Shulah,  at  this  moment,  was  again  reflecting 
how  little  trace  tears  left  on  Lady  Lillburne's  face, 

VO  L.  II.  M 
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and,  a  strong  feeling  of  mistrust  taking  possession 
of  her,  she  replied,  gravely, 

1  My  father  does  not  ask  even  to  see  the  letters 
I  receive  from  Hugh  ;  he  says  letters  are  only 
meant  for  those  to  whom  they  are  written.  But 
I  promise  never  to  repeat  what  you  have  told 
me  to  Hugh,  or  to  anyone  else.' 

Lady  Lillburne  was  considerably  annoyed 
with  this  straightforward  answer,  for  she  par- 
ticularly desired  that  Shelah  should  repeat  to 
Captain  Carmichael  every  word  she  had  told  her. 
Such  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  girl  was  as  mar- 
vellous as  it  was  undesired.  But  there  was  no 
time  for  further  conversation  between  them,  for 
at  this  moment  the  gentlemen,  having  finished 
their  business  at  the  Circle,  entered  the  room, 
and  Lord  Lillburne,  hurrying  up  to  his  wife,  said, 
with  brusque  kindness  of  manner, 

*  I  am  sorry  to  have  spoken  so  roughly  to 
you  just  now,  Mabel.  I  feel  I  had  no  cause 
be}Tond  what  my  infernally  suspicious  temper 
gave  rise  to.  I  see  you  are  ready  for  our  ex- 
pedition. If  we  start  at  once  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  time  both  for  a  visit  to  the  Circe,  and 
a  drive  to  Villefranche  afterwards.' 

At  the  moment,  Lord  Ballina,  observing  his 
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daughter  had  been  crying,  asked,  in  great  con- 
cern, what  had  occurred  to  cause  her  tears.  She- 
lah  looked  hesitatingly  at  Lady  Lillburne,  who, 
casting  a  meaning  glance  back,  replied  promptly, 

*  She  must  have  wept  over  the  book  I  gave 
her  to  read  while  I  was  dressing.  It  is  a  very 
moving  tale.  Have  you  read  it,  Lord  Ballina? 
I  am  certain  that,  like  me,  you  prefer  French  to 
English  novels.' 

Picking  the  book  up  from  the  floor,  Lord 
Ballina  glanced  at  the  title  and  replied,  in  a  tone 
of  strong  displeasure, 

1  Had  you  daughters  of  your  own,  you  would 
have  given  this  subject  greater  consideration, 
Lady  Lillburne.  This  is  a  book  wholly  unfit  to 
be  found  in  any  young  girl's  hand,  but,  thank 
God,  my  daughter  is  too  young  and  innocent  to 
be  hurt  by  such  literature.' 

'  Papa,  I  have  not  read  a  page  of  it.  I  came 
across  something  that  made  me  throw  it  aside  at 
once,'  said  Shelah,  quickly.  '  A  suicide,  dear 
father,'  she  whispered,  the  colour  deepening  in 
her  face,  'and  Lady  Lillburne  is  making  a  mis- 
take It  was  something  she  told  me  thai  made 
me  cry,  but  it  is  a  secret,  she  does  not  wish  me 
to  tell  anyone.' 

m  2 
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'All  right,  Shelab,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
desire  you  should  betray  Lady  Lillburne's 
secrets.  I  am  sure  you  have  none  of  your  own 
to  conceal ;'  the  father  smiled  at  his  daughter  in 
complete  confidence. 

4  Ah  !  you  know,  papa,  I  tell  you  everything. 
We  have  no  secrets  from  each  other,  and  never 
will  have.' 

Lord  Lillburne's  eyes  during  this  conversation 
were  fixed  distrustfully  on  the  fair  Mabel,  and, 
as  she  was  getting  into  the  carriage,  he  observed, 
ironically, 

'  I  know  you  are  an  adept  in  story-telling,  but 
I  had  no  idea  you  could  move  your  hearers  to 
tears.  I  suppose  you  have  no  objection  to 
repeat  your  thrilling  tale  to  me.' 

Lady  Lillburne  laughed,  but  Shelah  looked 
very  grave,  for  clearly  this  pretty  lady  had  been 
guilty  of  a  decided  untruth,  as  she  must  have 
been  perfectly  aware  what  had  caused  her 
tears.  All  were  silent  when  they  started  on 
their  road  to  the  yacht.  A  cloud  had  again  arisen 
threatening  to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  little 
party,  but  Lord  Ballina's  Irish  vitality  and  over- 
flowing good  humour  came  to  the  fore,  and,  ignor- 
ing the  passing  breeze  of  annoyance  Lady  Lill- 
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burne  had  raised,  he  rattled  away  with  bo  mueh 
humour  and  vivacity  that  his  gaiety  infected  the 
rest  of  the  party.  Thus  the  rising  clouds  were 
dispersed  or  forgotten,  and,  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  port,  everyone  was,  or  appeared  to 
be,  in  the  highest  spirits.  All  of  a  sudden,  how- 
ever, without  seeming  cause,  Lady  Lillburne 
became  silent,  while  Shelah  observed  a  look  of 
considerable  perturbation  pass  over  her  face. 
What  had  happened  "? 

'Are  you  ill?'  asked  Shelah,  in  a  low  voice  of 
concern. 

'  No,  no,  child.  Don't  ask  any  questions 
or  observe  me,'  crossly  replied  Mabel,  who 
was  in  an  agony  of  fright,  for  they  had  just 
passed  the  messenger  she  had  dispatched  to  the 
yacht,  and  she  knew  her  note  could  now  never 
reach  the  captain  in  time  to  avert  the  conse- 
quences of  her  own  folly  and  her  forgetfulness  of 
the  promise  she  had  made  him.  Moreover,  she 
had  seen  several  of  the  Circe  s  crew  carousing 
gaily  in  a  cafe,  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  what 
their  ultimate  state  would  be,  and  she  was  not 
quite  certain  that  her  husband  had  not  also 
observed  them.  But  she  was  mistaken,  for  at 
this  moment  he  called  out  in  tones  of  admiration. 
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'  Look,  Ballina,  there  is  the  Circe.  She  is  a 
beauty,  is  she  not?  I  like  her  so  well,  I  have 
bought  her  from  her  original  owner.  You  can 
easily  distinguish  her  by  the  height  of  her  masts, 
and  the  grace  of  all  her  lines.  We  had  better 
get  out  here/ 

As  Lord  Ballina  aided  Lady  Lillburne  to  de- 
scend from  the  carriage,  she  whispered,  quickly, 

'  Wait  a  moment,  I  see  some  one  I  wish  to 
speak  to. — No,  don't  call  the  others  back.' 

Shelah  and  Lord  Lillburne  were  in  advance. 
She  was  now  all  life  and  spirits,  her  past 
emotions  were  forgotten  in  the  pleasurable 
anticipation  of  seeing  and  going  over  a  yacht 
for  the  first  time.  All  fear  of  her  companion 
had,  for  the  present,  completely  disappeared, 
while  he,  pleased  at  the  interest  she  displayed  in 
one  of  his  favourite  hobbies,  and  much  taken  by 
her  pretty  ways  and  intelligent  remarks,  did  his 
best  to  wipe  away  any  bad  impression  lie  might 
have  made  on  the  girl  when  they  first  met. 

While  these  two  moved  cheerfully  nu,  im- 
proving their  acquaintance,  and  making  a  mutual 
good  impression  on  each  other,  Lord  Ballina 
enquired,  with  no  small  surprise  at  Lady  Lill- 
burne's  disturbed  manner  and  evident  reluctance 
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to  follow  the  others,  to  whom  she  wished  to 
speak. 

1  There,  there,  to  that  man  coming  out  of  the 
cafe.  I  sent  him  with  a  note  to  the  captain  an 
hour  ago,  desiring  him  to  have  tea  ready  for  us. 
Of  course  this  note  is  now  of  no  use.  I  wish  to 
get  it  back.' 

As  the  man  approached,  she  spoke  a  few 
angry  words  to  him  in  French,  and  then  hastily 
snatched  the  letter  from  his  hand  and  tore  it  up. 

x\t  this  instant,  Lord  Lillburne  unfortunately 
turned  to  see  why  she  and  Lord  Ballina  delayed 
their  onward  progress,  and  after  looking  for  a 
few  moments,  with  much  astonishment  at  her 
proceedings,  he  came  quickly  back,  and  reaching 
her  side  said,  peremptorily, 

4  What  letter  are  you  tearing  up  so  hastily, 
Mabel  V  He  picked  up  a  fragment  of  the  enve- 
lope as  he  spoke,  and,  with  eyes  glowing  like  red 
hot  coals,  exclaimed, '  Why,  this  is  a  letter  in  your 
own  handwriting,  addressed  to  the  captain. 
May  I  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  V 

Dreading  another  conjugal  storm,  and  divin- 
ing that  Lady  Lillburne  had  some  reason  for 
concealment,  Lord  Ballina  replied,  quickly,  as 
she  gave  him  an  appealing  glance, 
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'  Oh  !  it  is  only  a  note  sent  by  Lady  Lillburne 
to  the  yacht.  She  had  provided  a  surprise  for 
us ;  we  were  to  find  tea  prepared.  Her  messen- 
ger had  evidently  delayed  on  the  way,  and  her 
kind  thoughtfulness  has  thus  been  wasted.' 

Lord  Lillburne's  laugh,  in  reply  to  this  ex- 
planation, was  very  unpleasant  to  listen  to. 

'  How  sweetly  thoughtful  you  are,  Mabel.  On 
hospitable  thoughts  ever  intent,'  he  exclaimed, 
in  harsh  and  most  disagreeable  tones.  '  It  is  a 
pity  your  messenger  should  have  been  so  dila- 
tory ;  but  there  is  no  time  for  delay,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  drive  after  going  over  the  yacht,  so 
please  to  come  along  all  of  you.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  hurry  your  movements,  Mabel.' 

He  seized  hold  of  her  arm,  as  he  thus  spoke, 
and  dragged  her,  with  no  gentle  force,  in  the 
direction  of  the  yacht.  Shelah  and  her  father, 
who  followed,  had  almost  to  run  to  keep  pace 
with  Lord  Lillburne's  swift  strides. 

The  appearance  of  the  party  was  decidedly 
undignified.  As  the}r  approached  the  Circe,  which 
lay  alongside  the  harbour  quay,  though  not  a  living 
soul  was  visible  on  deck,  sounds  of  hilarity  pro- 
ceeded from  below.  Snatches  of  song,  accom- 
panied by  a  squeaking  fiddle,  and  followed  by 
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cheering,  clapping  of  bands  and  uproarious 
merriment,  rose  io  the  air  with  alarming  dis- 
tinctness. Now  Lord  Lillburne  had  strictly 
forbidden  his  crew  the  recreation  of  banjo,  flute, 
or  fiddle — in  fact,  music  of  any  description.  His 
musical  tastes  were  offended  by  such  spurious 
attempts  at  the  soft  art  he  so  loved,  and,  as  these 
vulgar  sounds  now  greeted  his  ears,  he  dropped 
the  arm  of  his  half-fainting  wife,  and  with  a 
bound  vaulted  on  to  the  deck  of  his  vessel.  In 
another  instant  he  had  disappeared  down  the 
companion-ladder,  leaving  the  others  to  follow 
him  on  board  by  the  more  convenient  mode  of 
the  plank,  placed  for  that  purpose. 

Trembling  from  head  to  foot,  Lady  Lillburne 
clung  to  the  arm  of  the  much  mystified  Lord 
Ballina,  as  she  murmured  under  her  breath, 

*  Good  heavens,  the  captain  has  not  returned, 
and  the  men  have  taken  advantage  of  his  absence 
to  get  tipsy.' 

Speechless  with  terror  she  gazed  towards  the 
companion-ladder,  down  which  her  infuriated 
lord  had  so  hastily  plunged;  while  Shelah,  with 
a  white  alarmed  face,  took  firm  hold  of  her 
father's  hand,  with  a  whispered  appeal  for  some 
explanation   of   Lord    Lillbume'e    extraordinary 
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behaviour.  As  if  by  magic,  the  uproar  going 
on  below  had  been  followed  by  a  death-like 
silence.  Then  a  scuffle,  as  of  men  struggling, 
ensued,  and  Lord  Lillburne's  voice  was  heard  in 
loud  and  angry  altercation,  with  some  evidently 
resisting  victim  of  his  fury.  After  a  few  minutes, 
which  appeared  hours  to  the  trembling  Mabel 
and  Shelah,he  emerged  from  the  sailors'  quarters, 
into  which  he  had  plunged  head-long,  and  re- 
appeared on  deck,  dragging  after  him  the  mate 
of  the  vessel,  who  was  clearly  intoxicated. 
Happily  for  him,  the  state  in  which  he  was 
seemed  to  have  drowned  all  fear  or  anxiety  his 
position  might  otherwise  have  occasioned  him. 
His  frame  of  mind  was  indeed  highly  hilarious, 
for  as  Lord  Lillburne,  purple  with  rage,  shook 
him  violently  to  and  fro,  demanding  to  know  the 
cause  of  the  captain's  absence,  he  replied,  with 
a  roar  of  laughter, 

8  Cause  of  captain's  absence  ?  Love  !  My  lord, 
he's  gone  to  be  married.  Let  us  all  haste  to 
the  wedding.  Come  on,  my  lord.  We  are  all 
jolly  good  fellows.' 

With  a  look  of  ineffable  disgust,  for  Lord 
Lillburne  had  a  perfect  loathing  of  the  vice 
now  displayed  in  open  day-light  on  board  his 
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own  yacht,  ho  fluug  the  man  from  him  with  sucb 
violence,  that  he  would  have  rolled  into  the  sea 
had  not  another  trembling  sailor  stayed  his  on- 
ward progress,  and  in  the  same  moment  the 
boiling  current  of  Lord  Lillburne's  anger  was 
turned  into  another  channel,  by  observing  the 
captain  running  with  frantic  speed  towards 
the  yacht.  He  had  evidently  been  apprised, 
whilst  quietly  enjoying  his  wedding  breakfast, 
of  the  earl's  unexpected  presence.  The  unfor- 
tunate man  when  he  reached  the  Circe  was  pale 
as  death,  and  shook  from  head  to  foot,  as  one 
anticipating  immediate  execution.  No  time  was 
allowed  for  explanation  or  excuse,  for,  as  he 
boarded  the  yacht,  Lord  Lillburne  seized  him 
roughly  by  the  collar  of  his  wedding  garment, 
shouting  out  in  tones  of  thunder, 

1  You  hound,  you  lying,  deceiving  rascal. 
How  dare  you  leave  the  yacht  without  per- 
mission, and  alluw  my  ship  to  be  turned  into  a 
tavern  ?  Ah  !  I  now  find  out  why  the  repairs 
of  the  Circe  have  been  so  long  delayed.' 

'  I — I  only  went  to  be  married,  my  lord,'  stam- 
mered the  captain,  with  difficulty,  fur  he  was 
pale  in  the  face,  ami  all  but  suffocated  from  the 
tightness  of  the  grasp  by  which  he  was  held. 
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*  Went  to  be  married  !  more  fool  you,'  ex- 
claimed Lord  Lillburne.  '  As  you  have  bur- 
dened yourself  with  a  wife,  I  suppose  you 
have  means  of  keeping  her,  but  it  shan't  be  at 
my  expense.  This  very  hour  I  dismiss  you,  and 
the  whole  of  this  drunken  crew,  without  a  char- 
acter amongst  the  lot  of  you.  And  in  the 
meanwhile  you  shall  receive  the  castigation  you 
merit.' 

Lord  Lillburne  was  now  quite  beside  himself 
with  passion ;  the  thought  that  this  man  had 
not  only  deceived  him  but  that  Lady  Lillburne 
must  have  been  aware  of  this,  and  had  aided 
him  in  his  conspiracy  to  detain  the  yacht  at 
Nice,  added  fuel  to  his  wrath.  As  he  leaped  on 
board,  he  had  held  a  stick,  a  formidable  weapon 
with  a  large  heavy  knob,  in  his  hand,  but  had 
dropped  it  in  making  his  hasty  leap.  Unfortu- 
nately it  lay  conveniently  near,  and,  hastily 
seizing  it,  he  prepared  to  bring  it  down  with 
dangerous  force  on  the  captain's  shoulders, 
when  suddenly  a  piercing  shriek,  as  of  one 
in  physical  suffering,  rang  though  the  air,  and 
Shelah,  darting  forward,  caught  hold  of  Lord 
Lillburne's  arm,  exclaiming,  wildly, 

'  Oh  !  how  can  you  be  so  wicked !'  and  then 
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sank  down  sobbing  at  his  feet.  As  though  it 
had  been  paralysed  Lord  Lillburne's  arm  dropped 
to  his  side,  and  the  stick  fell  harmlessly  from 
his  hand. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Ballina  alarmed  at  Shelah's 
state,  though  filled  with  admiration  of  her 
courage,  considered  it  high  time  for  him  to 
interfere,  and,  placing  his  hand  on  Lord  Lill- 
burne's shoulder,  said  sternly,  in  a  low  voice, 

*  We  have  had  enough  of  this,  Lillburne.  You 
have  cause  for  displeasure,  but  none  for  such  an 
exhibition  as  you  have  displayed  in  presence  of 
your  wife  and  my  daughter.  Look  at  that 
gathering  crowd.' 

He  raised  Shelah  from  the  ground,  whisper- 
ing tender  words  of  encouragement  and  ap- 
proval of  her  courageous  intervention  which 
had  prevented  Lord  Lillburne  from  further 
disgracing  himself;  then  approaching  Lady 
Lillburne,  who  had  never  uttered  a  word 
during  this  stormy  scene,  he  said, 

*  The  carriage  is  still  here.  You  had  better 
return  at  once  to  the  hotel  with  my  daughter. 
I  will  remain  here  and  endeavour  to  smooth 
over  this  affair. ' 
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The  ladies  having  driven  off',  Lord  Lillburne, 
who  was  both  ashamed  and  remorseful  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  himself,  and 
was  also  deeply  impressed  by  Shelah's  words  of 
reproof  and  the  courage  she  had  displayed, 
allowed  his  anger  to  cool,  at  least  as  far  as  its 
outward  exhibition  was  concerned.  But  he  re- 
lieved his  pent-up  wrath  by  summarily  dismissing 
his  captain  and  most  of  the  crew  from  his 
service.  Fortunately  the  chief  engineer,  to 
whom  he  had  given  a  holiday,  returned  on  this 
day,  and  he  handed  over  to  him  the  command 
of  the  Circe. 

The  captain  had  made  his  case  considerably 
worse  by  insolently  asserting  he  had  not  hur- 
ried his  work,  in  consequence  of  her  ladyship 
having  given  him  to  understand  she  desired 
to  prolong  her  stay  at  Nice,  and  that  she  was 
also  aware  of  his  intended  marriage.     Though 
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Lord  Lillburne  writhed  beneath  the  man's 
allusion  to  Lady  Lillburne,  he  replied,  with  un- 
usual control  and  dignity, 

'How  dare  you  mention  Lady  Lillburne's 
name?  Can  you  imagine  I  give  the  slightest 
belief  to  your  words.  In  an  hour  from  this 
moment  I  shall  expect  you  to  have  quitted  my 
ship.' 

Lord  Lillburne  pointed  to  his  watch  as 
he  spoke.  Nor  did  he  leave  the  Circe  until 
he  had  seen  it  vacated  by  every  offender  on 
board. 

1  Parting  with  my  captain  places  me  in  the 
unpleasant  predicament  of  being  unable  to  leave 
Nice  until  I  supply  his  place  ;  no  easy  matter,  I 
fear,'  observed  Lord  Lillburne,  as  he  and  Lord 
Ballina  walked  quickly  back  to  the  hotel.  '  I 
declare,  Ballina,  your  daughter's  courage  and 
timely  reproof  alone  prevented  me  from  assault- 
ing that  scoundrel  to-day,  and  breaking  every 
bone  in  his  wretched  body.' 

'  So  I  believe,'  drily  responded  Lord  Ballina. 
*  It  is  fortunate  for  you,  my  darling  was  so 
plucky,  for  it  is  no  joke  getting  into  a  row  in 
these  countries,  I  can  assure  you,  for  the  authori- 
ties invariably  side  against  you.     If  it  had  not 
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been  for  Shelah,  you  would  most  likely  bo  now 
chewiug  the  cud  of  a  too  late  repentance  in  dur- 
ance vile.  I  have  often  warned  you  in  days  of 
yore  that  that  uncontrolled  temper  of  yours 
would  either  lead  you  to  the  gallows,  or  land 
you  in  a  mad-house.  I  trusted  you  had  calmed 
down,  but,  upon  my  word,  I  don't  think  you  are 
improved,  Lillburne.' 

*  Can  you  wonder  that  I  am  not  improved  ? 
If  my  miserable  life  goes  on  as  at  present,  your 
last  prophecy  may  still  be  fulfilled.  Mabel  has 
kindly  hinted  this  to  some  of  her  friends,'  replied 
Lord  Lillburne,  gloomily. 

'  My  dear  Lillburne,  don't  be  so  literal.  If  I 
truly  thought  this,  can  you  suppose  I  should  so 
lightly  express  my  opinion  ?  You  must  have 
become  more  morbid  than  ever,  to  take  such 
words  as  1  have  carelessly  uttered,  seriously.' 

'  Intentionally,  I  well  know,  you  could  say  no- 
thing hurtful,  Ballina.  Perhaps  I  have  grown 
more  morbid.  But  have  I  not  sufficient  reason  ? 
You  know  the  catastrophe  that  darkened  my 
early  life,  and  since  then  I  have  had  fresh  cause 
for  wretchedness  in  the  very  event  that  I 
believed  would  ensure  my  happiness.  I  can 
assure  you,  the  sable  garment  of  gloom,  in  which 
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I  had  so  long  been  wrapped,  dropped  from  me 
like  magic  when  I  married ;  for  1  was  happy,  so 
happy !  I  adored  my  wife,  she  was  so  bright, 
so  full  of  life,  and,  believing  she  returned  my 
affection,  1  existed,  for  a  few  months,  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  But,  after  a  very  short  time  of  deliri- 
ous happiness,  I  discovered  my  mistake  and  her 
falseness.  In  her  own  hand- writing,  in  a  letter 
to  her  sister  left  carelessly  open,  I  read  the 
avowal  of  her  hatred  for  me,  and  of  the  ambition 
which  had  prompted  her  to  perjure  herself  before 
God's  altar,  by  plighting  her  faith  to  one  for 
whom  she  had  no  love.  From  that  moment  all 
hope  of  future  happiness  deserted  me.  Woe  ! 
woe !  to  the  parents  who  barter  their  daughters 
in  marriage  for  rank  and  riches.  What  can 
ensue,  but  misery  and  sin?' 

These  last  words,  wrung  from  the  agony  of 
his  soul,  were  more  spoken  to  himself  than 
to  his  friend,  who  replied,  with  earnest  sym- 
pathy, 

1  This  is  a  sad  history,  Lillburne,  but  have  you 
never  reflected  that  distrust,  and  undisguised, 
continued  suspicion,  are  the  very  elements  most 
likely  to  assist  in  destroying  every  remnant  of 
happiness  that  might  still  be  yours  V 

VOL.  II.  N 
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*  Yes,  I  have,'  sadly  responded  Lord  Lill- 
burne,  '  and,  believe  me,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  conquer  these  failings,  inherent  in  my  unfor- 
tunate character.  I  have  endeavoured  to  soften 
the  asperities  of  my  rough  temper  in  my  dealings 
with  Mabel.  But  I  am  a  clumsy  fellow  at  the 
best  of  times.  And  how  can  you  influence  a 
woman  who  has  not  the  soul  of  truth  in  her  ?  To 
no  one  but  you  would  I  make  such  a  confidence, 
but  I  am  assured  that  what  that  scoundrel  averred 
just  now  was  true.  1  was  certain  that  she  was 
striving  to  conceal  something  from  me  this 
afternoon.  The  reflection  that  she  is  in  league 
with  those  beneath  her  to  deceive  me  is  so 
humiliating  that  it  drives  me  frantic' 

1  But  why  torment  yourself  with  the  improb- 
able idea  that  Lady  Lillburne  should  have 
been  in  league  with  your  captain  to  deceive 
you  V 

1  Improbable.  Ah,  Ballina,  she  has  deceived 
me  in  the  past,  and  made  confidants  of  her  ser- 
vants in  order  to  do  so  more  effectually.  It  is  for 
this  very  reason  I  left  England,  and  broke  up  my 
establishment.  I  hoped  she  might  take  an  inter- 
est in  foreign  travel — in  sights  and  scenes  new  to 
her.'   Lord  Lillburne  paused  and  smiled  bitterly. 
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'  Well,  and  Lady  Lillburue  certainly  appears 
to  do  so,  witness  her  anxiety  to  get  to  Athens.' 

4  Pshaw !  she  was  acting.  I  am  not  sure  she 
knows  where  Greece  is.  She  bitterly  resents 
my  having,  as  she  terms  it,  dragged  her  abroad, 
and  believes  me  to  be  actuated  by  no  other 
motive  but  mean  spite.  She  has  been  at  war 
with  me  ever  since,  until  a  short  time  back, 
when  I  left  her  alone  in  the  ship  for  a  fortnight. 
Since  then,  whether  she  was  weary  of  sullen 
rebellion,  or  found  my  society  preferable  to  that 
of  the  crew,  she  has  become  more  amiable  and 
amenable  to  my  wishes,  and  in  consequence 
until  to-day  our  lives  have  flowed  on  in  a  more 
harmonious  current.' 

'  And  so  it  will  continue  to  do,  depend  upon 
it,  if  you  only  allow  your  suspicious  temper  to 
slumber  ;  for  truly,  my  dear  fellow,  if  you  will 
excuse  my  so  saying,  your  suspicions  seem  to 
be  raised  by  trifles  light  as  air.  ,  Of  course,  I  am 
not  alluding  to  the  past,'  hastily  added  the 
mediator,  observing  a  dark  cloud  pass  over  the 
husband's  face;  'but  to-day.  What  interest 
could  Lady  Lillburue  have  had  in  wishing  t<> 
deceive  you?' 
'She  wishes  to  remain  at  Nice.     Sip-  hates 
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being  on  board,  because  it  necessitates  a  tete-a- 
tete  with  me — isolation  from  all  the  gaieties  and 
frivolities  she  delights  in.' 

'But  if  you  knew  she  desired  to  remain  a 
little  longer  here,  why  not  give  in  to  her 
wishes.  You  like  yachting,  she  does  not.  Re- 
member, Lillburnc,  you  vowed  to  love  and 
cherish  your  wife,  not  to  bully  her.  Women 
are  easily  managed,  if  you  go  the  right  way  to 
work.  It  is  always  politic  to  give  in  to  them 
in  small  matters/ 

Lord  Ballina  spoke  with  the  assured  confi- 
dence and  easy  manner  of  the  man  whoso 
matrimonial  happiness  has  never  been  disturbed 
by  stormy  or  adverse  winds ;  and  Lord  Lill- 
burne  smiled  as  he  replied, 

'Thank  you  for  your  homily,  Ballina.  But 
you  speak  from  the  vantage-ground  of  your 
own  happy  marriage.  May  you  never  have  to 
go  through  so  bitter  an  experience  as  mine.' 

'  Fortunately,  I  am  never  likely  to  be  tested, 
for  I  never  intend  marrying  again/  gravely 
responded  Lord  Ballina. 

'And  you  are  right.  It  would  be  cruel  to 
give  a  step-mother  to  a  daughter  who  loves  you 
so   devotedly  as  yours.     I  wonder  if  she  will 
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ever  speak  to  me  again  after  the  monstrous  way 
I  conducted  myself  to-day?'  Lord  Lillburne 
spoke  with  real  anxiety. 

'  Of  course  she  will,  especially  as  the  dear 
girl  proved  so  successful  in  disarming  your 
wrath.  But  one  word,  Lillburne,  before  you 
join  your  wife.  Can  you  not  see  yourself  how, 
by  allowing  trifling  errors  on  her  part  to  arouse 
your  anger  and  suspicion,  you  increase  her  fear 
of  you,  and  at  the  same  time  weaken  your  own 
influence.  Such  conduct  as  yours  to-day  could 
only  be  excusable  if  you  had  reason  to  believe 
her  guilty  of  an  intrigue  against  your  honour.' 

The  instant  Lord  Ballina  had  made  this 
speech  he  regretted  it,  for,  with  a  face  set  and 
white,  Lord  Lillburne  raised  his  hand  aloft,  and 
said,  hoarsely, 

'  She  knows  what  to  expect  in  that  case. 
Good  heavens  !  Ballina,  why  rouse  the  devil 
within  me?' 

He  passed  his  handkerchief  over  his  forehead, 
as  though  striving  to  rid  himself  of  some  haunt- 
ing and  terrible  dream. 

•My  d<-ar  Lillburne,  this  is  the  very  last  thing 
I  desire  to  do.  Lady  Lillburne  is,  I  am  sure, 
above  all   suspicion.     You    will    have    children 
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some  day.  A  mother's  love  and  cares  will,  you 
may  be  sure,  bring  to  light  all  that  is  best  in 
her  nature.  A  woman's  whole  character  often 
changes  when  she  holds  her  first  babe  in  her 
arms.' 

4  You  say  this  to  me  !  And  yet  you  know 
there  are  mothers  who  have  been  known  to 
desert  their  offspring,'  Lord  Ballina  replied, 
with  desperate  bitterness. 

The  old  wound  still  remained  unhealed, 
increasing  the  soreness  of  those  fresh  ones  he 
had  since  received  in  his  married  life,  and  the 
kindly  arbitrator  who  had  endeavoured  to 
mend  matters,  seeing  how  hopeless  was  the 
case,  said  no  more.  His  well-meant  advice 
had,  however,  not  been  so  completely  thrown 
away  as  he  thought,  and  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  advisers,,  for,  on  entering  the  hotel, 
Lillburne  said,  hurriedly, 

1  Do  not  be  discouraged,  dear  Ballina,  your 
words  have  found  an  echo  in  my  heart.  They 
have  not  been  quite  thrown  away ;'  and  this  he 
proved  later  on. 

Though  discomposed  by  the  events  of  the 
afternoon,  and  dreading  her  husband's  return, 
Lady  Lillburne  was  by  no  means  cast  down  by 
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the  day's  catastrophe,  for,  the  captain  being 
dismissed,  there  was  no  possibility  of  their  quit- 
ting Nice  until  his  successor  was  appointed. 
Notwithstanding  this  fortunate  circumstance, 
however,  she  must  make  it  her  business  to  dis- 
guise the  satisfaction  it  accorded  her ;  and  she 
had  striven,  on  their  return  to  the  hotel,  to 
engage  Shelah  in  conversation  by  bewailing 
the  unfortunate  event  that  had  taken  place,  and 
asserting  her  entire  innocence  of  having  had 
any  complicity  in  it.  But  Shelah  was  tired, 
and  very  little  disposed  for  conversation.  She 
was  frightened  and  shocked  at  having  witness- 
ed Lord  Lillburne's  violent  exhibition  of  temper, 
and,  moreover,  had  begun  seriously  to  mistrust 
the  fair  Mabel. 

Finding  all  efforts  to  draw  her  into  conversa- 
tion unavailing,  Lady  Lillburne  flung  herself  on 
a  sofa,  and,  taking  up  the  French  novel  she 
had  previously  given  to  Shelah,  pretended  to 
read.  She  was  really  watching  her  companion, 
in  whom  she  could  not  help  being  intensely  in- 
terested, after  Witnessing  her  courageous  inter- 
ference in  the  captain's  favour,  and,  being  much 
annoyed  at  her  reticence,  she  was  wondering 
whether  her  determined  silence  arose  from  mis- 
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trust  of  herself  and  her  past  doings.  She  had 
also  observed  Shelah  snatch  up  a  letter  from 
the  office  as  they  passed  through  the  hall,  and, 
from  the  girl's  excited  manner,  felt  certain  it 
must  be  from  Hugh.  With  the  contents  of  that 
letter  she  was  determined  to  be  made  acquainted, 
but,  though  it  was  burning  a  hole  in  Shelah's 
pocket,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to  open 
it  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Lillburne.  Too 
young  to  analyse  her  own  feelings,  or  perhaps 
to  be  aware  of  them,  she  was  already  jealous  of 
Hugh's  former  love  for  this  lovely  woman  ;  and 
was  sorrowfully  reflecting  that,  if  everything  she 
had  said  was  true,  she  herself  could  not  hold 
that  pre-eminent  place  in  his  affections  she  had 
hitherto  fondly  believed  she  held,  though  this 
thought  by  no  means  weakened  her  devotion 
for  Hugh.  And  she  also  culled  some  consolation 
from  the  discredit  she  accorded  to  Lady  Lill- 
burne's  statements  after  what  she  had  just 
observed  of  that  lady's  doings. 

At  last,  to  Shelah's  great  relief,  her  com- 
panion apparently  fell  asleep,  and,  quickly  lay- 
ing aside  a  book  of  history  she  was  studying 
upon  Hugh's  recommendation, — who,  though  at 
such  a  distance,  still  directed  all  her  studies, — the 
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girl  took  out  his  prized  letter  from  her  pocket 
and  began  hastily  to  devour  its  contents,  be- 
coming so  absorbed  as  to  be  wholly  unaware 
that  Mabel's  blue  eyes  were  widely  open 
and  maliciously  though  furtively  watching  her. 
After  a  few  moments  Mabel  slipped  off'  the  sofa 
with  cat-like  caution  and  softness,  approached 
the  absorbed  reader,  and,  deliberately  peeping 
over  her  shoulder,  was  enabled  to  read,  with  a 
heart  filled  with  spite  and  jealousy,  the  expres- 
sion of  all  the  warm  affection  entertained  by 
Hugh  Carmichael  for  Shelah,  and  the  deep  in- 
terest he  took  in  her  welfare  and  happiness. 

Arrived  at  the  last  page,  Shelah  was  thought- 
fully closing  her  precious  letter,  murmuring 
meanwhile,  *  Dear,  dearest  Hugh,  how  I  wish 
this  war  was  over,  and  you  were  here.  If  }Tour 
safety  depended  solely  on  my  prayers  you  would 
be  for  ever  safe  ;'  when  Lady  Lillburne  gave  a 
little  cough  she  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
restrain.  Springing  up,  Shelah  turned  and  faced 
her  with  with  a  look  of  indignation  and  scorn, 
exclaiming,  with  proud  contempt, 

'  Did  you  pretend  to  be  asleep  in  order  to  read 
my  letter'?     Oh,  how  could  you  be  so  mean  V 

*  Don't   be   tragic,    my    dear    child,'     replied 
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Mabel,  laughing  affectedly,  though  consider- 
ably taken  aback  by  the  attitude  Shelah  had 
assumed.  'You  are  not  old  enough  to  receive 
love-letters  yet,  and  these  are  alone  held  sacred.' 

'I  am  old  enough  to  know  that  it  is  not  right 
even  to  touch  a  letter  not  addressed  to  yourself,' 
replied  Shelah,  gravely.     '  Much  less  to  read  it.' 

'  Of  course  this  is  quite  true  with  respect  to 
grown-up  people's  correspondence,  but  you  do 
not  consider  yourself  grown-up  yet,  Shelah? 
Don't  be  silly,  child.  Does  your  father  know  you 
correspond  with  Hugh?'  Lady  Lillburne  gave 
a  smile  of  superiority  as  she  spoke,  while 
she  playfully  tapped  the  girl's  flaming  cheek 
with  her  taper  fingers.  '  Of  course,  Captain 
Carmichael  could  never  object  to  my  reading 
anything  he  wrote  to  you.  And  there  is  too 
great  discrepancy  in  your  ages  for  the  carrying 
on  of  a  secret  correspondence  between  you.' 

'When  he  has  told  me  this  himself  I  will 
believe  you.  Until  then,  I  object  to  let  you  see 
his  letters,'  replied  Shelah,  proudly. 

What  answer  Mabel  might  have  given  to 
this  decided  reply  was  checked  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  two  gentlemen,  and,  hastily 
withdrawing  from  the  window  where  she  had 
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been  so  effectually  routed  by  Shelah,  she  re- 
turned to  the  sofa,  upon  which  she  flung  her- 
self with  graceful  abandon.  Both  Lady  Lill- 
burne  and  Shelah  were  dressed  for  dinner, 
as  it  had  been  decided  before  starting  for  the 
yacht  that  the  little  party  were  to  dine  to- 
gether in  the  Lillburnes'  apartments.  Mabel 
was  arrayed  in  a  becoming  tea-gown  of  pale 
azure  silk,  profusely  trimmed  with  Valenciennces 
lace.  This  exquisite  combination  would,  she  trust- 
ed, effect  what  her  yachting  costume  had  al- 
ready commenced — the  conquest  of  LordBallina. 
He  had  been  so  very  sympathetic,  so  courteous 
to  her,  so  different  from  that  bear  Lillburne,  the 
whole  afternoon.  Alas !  neither  she  nor  the  tea- 
gown  made  the  slightest  impression  on  this 
callous,  hard-hearted  man,  whose  thoughts  and 
mind  were  wholly  occupied  with  his  daughter. 
Not  a  single  glance  did  he  vouchsafe  to  the 
accomplished  coquette  languishing  on  the  sofa, 
and  displaying  her  small  foot  and  ankle,  so 
exquisitely  chcnisce,  for  his  especial  benefit,  but 
hurrying  up  to  Shelah,  who,  in  a  high,  while 
cashmere  and  simply  arranged  hair,  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  Lady  Lillburne  in  her  more 
elaborate  toilette,  he  whispered, 
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'  All  right,  my  darling.  Everything  has  ended 
more  smoothly  than  I  expected,  and  this  is 
-entirely  owing  to  your  pluck.' 

He  sat  down  beside  her,  and  in  low  tones  they 
discussed  the  affairs  of  the  day.  In  the  mean- 
while Lord  Lillburne  approached  his  wife,  who, 
looking  up  languidly,  observed,  in  a  plaintive 
tone,  '  You  have  dismissed  that  wretch,  I  trust  V 

'I  have,  Mabel,  and  we  must  now  forcedly 
remain  here  until  his  place  is  supplied.  You  will 
rejoice  at  this.  You  are  tired  of  yachting,  I 
am  well  aware ;  and,  had  you  openly  expressed 
your  desire  of  remaining  at  Nice  longer,  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  accede  to  your  wish,  for 
perhaps  I  have  not  been  as  considerate  of  your 
tastes  and  inclinations  on  this  cruise  of  ours  as 
I  might  have  been.' 

Though  infinitely  relieved  not  to  have  to 
undergo  the  reproaches  she  fully  anticipated, 
nor  to  be  called  upon  for  any  explanations  of 
her  conduct,  Mabel,  who,  in  view  of  enlist- 
ing Lord  Ballina's  sympathy,  had  intended 
posing  as  the  injured  and  tyrannised  wife,  was 
to  a  certain  degree  annoyed  that  her  husband 
should  display  himself  in  such  favourable  colours 
before  Lord  Ballina  and  Shelah. 
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But,  if  this  was  her  frame  of  mind,  -wholly 
different  was  theirs.  Ballina  was  triumphant 
at  what  he  justly  considered  were  the  fruits 
of  his  sage  advice,  while  Shelah  rejoiced  in  the 
tenderness  of  her  heart  as  she  reflected  that, 
notwithstanding  his  late  terrible  exhibition  of  a 
violent  temper,  Lord  Lillburne  was  by  no 
means  the  Blue  Beard  his  wife  wished  her  to 
believe  him.  Unable,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, to  maintain  the  role  she  intended  as- 
suming, Mabel  deemed  it  politic  to  profit 
by  her  husband's  astonishingly  amiable  mood,, 
considering  it  would  most  probably  be  of  an 
evanescent  character.  She  therefore  observed, 
in  an  indignant  tone, 

1  You  were  quite  right  to  dismiss  that  odious 
man,  who,  I  daresay,  had  the  audacity  to  assert 
I  knew  of  his  scandalous  proceedings.' 

'  He  did  assert  this,  Mabel ;  but  I  silenced 
him  at  once.'  He  placed  his  hand  not  unkindly 
on  her  soft  bare  arm  as  he  spoke ;  but  she  drew 
back  from  his  touch,  and,  unable  to  bear  his 
steadfast  gaze,  lowered  her  eyes,  while  the 
corners  of  her  pretty  mouth  drooped  like  those 
of  a  frightened  child.  To  reassure  her,  he 
gently  pressed  the  arm  on  which  his  hand  still 
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lay,  saying,  with  a  sad  smile,  '  I  am  not  going 
to  scold  yon.'  In  a  voice  of  great  agitation  he 
added,  *  Yon  are  very  lovely,  Mabel.  Why  are 
yon  not  equally  so  in  heart  and  soul  ?  I  am 
nothing  much  myself,  God  knows  ;  but  might 
we  not  help  each  other?  Shall  we  endeavour 
to  begin  a  new  life?  I  could  forgive  every- 
thing in  the  past,  would  strive  to  forget  it,  if 
you  would  only  believe  in  me,  meet  me  half- 
way. Mabel,  Mabel,  it  is  not  too  late — will  you 
try  to  do  this  ?  I  love  you — you  know  I  love  you, 
though  I  do  behave  like  a  brute  occasionally.' 

There  was  such  a  troubled  look  in  the  pleader's 
eyes,  such  a  depth  of  earnestness  in  his  words 
and  manner  as  he  ceased  his  passionate  appeal, 
as  might  have  touched  even  Lady  Lillburne's 
shallow  nature,  had  she  entertained  one  spark 
of  affection  for  her  husband.  Alas!  for  the 
woman  who  marries  without  love,  and  in  whose 
breast  the  remembrance  of  a  former  one  still 
lingers.  In  a  more  generous  nature,  such  an 
appeal  as  Lord  Lillburne's  would  have  aroused 
at  least  gratitude — a  desire  for  reformation,  but 
on  Mabel's  selfish,  narrow  heart  it  made  no 
more  impression  than  water  poured  on  marble. 
It  left  her  wholly  unresponsive. 
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'  Only  when  the  heart  goes  before  like  a 
lamp,  and  illumines  the  pathway  of  matrimony, 
arc  many  things  made  clear  that  otherwise  lie 
hidden  in  darkness.'  To  become  a  model  wife, 
to  sink  into  prosaic,  domestic  life,  was  by  no 
means  an  alluring  prospect  to  Mabel  Lillburne  ; 
the  very  thought  of  a  future  to  be  passed  in 
concert  with  him  who  proposed  it  made  her 
shudder.  But  she  would  not  entirely  crush  the 
good  impulse  that  had  given  rise  to  such  un- 
wonted demonstrations  of  tenderness  ;  it  might 
hereafter  lead  to  her  acquiring  a  little  more  free- 
dom and  liberty  of  action.  Therefore,  though 
much  annoyed  at  her  husband's  exhibition  of 
kindness  and  affection  before  Lord  Ballina,  she 
realised  the  necessity  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  present  moment,  and,  looking  up  with  well- 
acted  shyness,  said,  archly, 

'  I  can  hardly  respond  to  your  pretty  speech 
now,  Lillburne.  You  forget  we  arc  not  alone. 
We  have  an  audience  who  will  set  us  down  as 
the  regular  Darby  and  Joan  you  propose  we 
should  become.  Thank  you  for  not  crediting 
the  insolent  untruths  of  that  man.  If  you  would 
only  trust  me  a  little  more,  we  should  always 
be  good  friends.' 
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This  false  and  frivolous  answer,  failing  in 
any  acknowledgment  of  error,  lacking  in  all 
softness,  disappointed  Lord  Lillburne.  *  He 
had  asked  for  bread  and  she  had  given  him  a 
stone.'  His  heart  felt  cold  and  dead  within 
him,  and,  dropping  her  hands  that  he  had  taken 
in  his,  he  sprang  quickly  from  her  side,  ex- 
claiming, 

4  Would  to  God  we  were  as  that  homely  pair 

to  whom  you  allude   so  contemptuously.     But 

you   are    right,   I    had   forgotten  wo  were  not 

alone — I   had   forgotten    everything    but   you, 

Mabel,'    he   said,   with  lingering  pathos,  as  he 

looked  at  her  with  longing,  almost  savage  love. 

He  was  thirsting  for  some  sign,  however  slight, 

of    affection     from    this    lovely    woman,    avLlo, 

though  so  unworthy,  possessed  all  the  love  he 

had  ever  given  her  sex.     The  loving  look,  the 

pathos   of  his  words,  were  thrown  away  upon 

her,  for,  smothering  a  yawn,  she  replied,  lightly, 

1  This  is  most  flattering  on  your  part.     But 

now  that  our  quarrel  is  made   up,  a  truce  to 

sentiment,   dear   Lillburne,  lest   wre   incur  the 

ridicule  of  those  present.     We  ladies  are  ready 

for  dinner,  and  it  is  quite  time  you  and  Lord 

Ballina  were  so  also.     I  am  positively  starving.' 
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Lady  Lillburne,  like  all  selfish  people,  made 
known  her  physical  discomforts  to  the  world  at 
large  on  every  occasion.  She  considered  they 
must  be  a  subject  of  general  interest,  to  be 
treated  with  immediate  sympathy  and  attention. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

In  deep  and  hopeless  dejection,  Lord  Lillburne 
turned  away,  after  his  wife's  last  words,  and 
with  his  friend  Ballina  retired  to  dress  for 
dinner.  When  the  two  gentlemen  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  Lord  Lillburne  went  quickly 
up  to  Shelah,  saying, 

'  Will  you  place  your  hand  in  mine,  Miss 
Fitz-Maurice,  in  token  of  having  quite  forgiven 
my  unseemly  conduct  this  afternoon,  and  at  the 
same  time  receive  my  thanks  for  having  so  effec- 
tually exorcised  the  demon  by  which  I  was 
possessed  ?  Had  it  not  been  for  you,  I  would  cer- 
tainly have  committed  an  act  of  violence  I  must 
assuredly  afterwards  have  bitterly  repented.' 

Ere  he  had  ceased  speaking,  Shelah's  hand 
lay  in  his,  while  a  glow  of  innocent  satisfaction 
swept  over  her  face  as  she  replied,  confidently, 

'  I  do  not  think  you  would  really  have  struck 
your  captain,  even  if  I  had  not  laid  hold  of  yonr 
arm.' 
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*  I  fear  you  have  a  better  opinion  of  me  than 
I  deserve,  dear  young  lady.  Will  that  good 
opinion  be  reversed  when  I  tell  you  that  my 
captain  is  not  only  unforgiven,  but  dismissed 
from  my  service?' 

'  No,  no,'  she  exclaimed.  '  He  had  deceived 
you ;  been  faithless  to  the  trust  you  placed  in 
him.     He  merited  punishment.' 

'  Then  even  your  gentle  heart  considers  de- 
ception deserves  chastisement !' 

'  Oh,  yes.  It  is  so  dreadful  to  deceive  those 
who  place  trust  in  us.' 

4 1  am  sure  of  one  thing,  Miss  Fitz-Maurice. 
This  will  never  be  your  case.  You  could  never 
deceive  anyone.' 

'  I  hope  not,'  she  replied,  simply.  Then,  tak- 
ing her  father's  hand,  she  looked  up  at  him  with 
a  smile  of  filial  love,  saying,  *  We  trust  each 
other  entirely,  do  we  not,  papa  ?  I  should 
sooner  die  than  ever  do  a  single  thing  that 
would  make  you  lose  faith  in  me.  But  I  am 
1  nnfident  I  never  could.' 

Lord  Lillburne  smiled  as  he  replied, 

*  And  of  course  you  place  the  same  implicit 
confidence  in  him?' 

'Trust  my  father!'  she  exclaimed,  with  indig- 

o2 
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riant  surprise,  '  of  course  I  do.     We  trust  each 
other  entirely.     Do  Ave  not,  papa  ?' 

'Certainly,  Shelah,'  he  replied,  with  some 
qualms  of  conscience  as  certain  remembrances 
of  the  past  rose  to  memory,  and,  to  hide  the 
confusion  he  felt,  he  stooped  and  kissed  his 
daughter's  golden  hair. 
Lord  Lillburne  sighed. 

*  You  are  an  enviable  pair,  Miss  Fitz-Maurice. 
But  yon  are  right,  love  and  trust  should  ever 
walk  hand-in-hand  ;  unfortunately,  this  is  often 
impossible.  But  you  read  me  lessons  by  which 
I  hope  to  profit.' 

Annoyed  at  finding  herself  seemingly  for- 
gotten and  left  out  of  the  conversation,  Mabel 
here  broke  io,  observing  fretfully, 

'  If  you  have  all  done  philosophizing,  perhaps 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  remember  the  soup 
is  cooling,  and  that  it  is  advisable  we  should 
commence  dinner/ 

'  In  case  Lady  Lillburne  should  die  of  inani- 
tion, we  had  better  profit  by  her  advice,  Miss 
Fitz-Maurice,'  said  her  husband,  offering  his 
arm  to  Shelah,  who  had  now  quite  decided,  in 
the  inner  chambers  of  her  mind,  that  she  much 
preferred   Lord   Lillburne,  notwithstanding  his 
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rough  temper,  who  treated  her  with  dignity  and 
respect,  to  Lady  Lillburne  who  with  her  soft 
and  honied  ways  professed  to  consider  her  still 
a  child. 

From  this  day  forth  the  Lillburnes,  Lord  Bal- 
lina,  and  Shelah  lived  as  one  family;  for  Lord 
Lillburne,  who  had  earned  an  unenviable  cha- 
racter as  a  master,  and  who  yet  demanded  the 
highest  testimonials  from  all  those  whose  ser- 
vices he  required,  found  it  difficult  to  procure 
the  exemplary  article  he  would  alone  engage  to 
replace  his  disgraced  captain.  He  submitted, 
however,  with  good  grace  to  the  serious  delay 
in  his  cruise  this  contretemps  entailed,  neither 
grumbling  over  the  inevitable  nor  making  him- 
self disagreeable  to  those  with  whom  he  was 
thrown. 

This  extraordinary  change  in  one  so  irascible 
was  accounted  for  by  the  sincere  and  whole- 
some pleasure  he  took  in  the  society  of  his  friend 
Ballina,  and  in  the  fearless  friendship  accorded 
him  by  Shelah.  It  was  strange  what  a  powerful 
charm,  what  a  soothing  influence  she  exercised 
ov<r  tin's  usually  stern,  taciturn  man.  A  plead- 
ing glance  from  her  speaking  eyes,  the  slightest 
shade   of  disapproval   on  her  fair,  young  face, 
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had  the  immediate  effect  of  quelling  his  excit- 
able spirit,  or  checking  the  angry  words  trem- 
bling on  his  lips  for  utterance.  And,  though  he 
still  mourned  at  recollection  of  the  despairing 
coldness  with  which  his  wife  had  received  his 
appeal  for  a  more  perfect  reconciliation  between 
them,  as  she,  still  retaining  a  desire  to  impress 
Lord  Ballina  with  her  amiable  qualities,  became 
more  attentive  to  her  husband's  wishes,  time 
flew  by  very  pleasantly  for  all. 

Even  Lady  Lillburne,  beneath  the  honest 
steadfast  glance  of  our  heroine,  often  refrained 
from  giving  expression  to  the  untruthful  asser- 
tion hovering  on  her  tongue,  or  ceased  to 
embroider  the  simple  fact  as  it  stood,  for  She- 
lah  had  an  awkward  habit  of  innocently,  and  in 
perfect  good  faith,  correcting  her  exaggerated 
statements. 

But,  after  a  time,  Mabel  began  to  find  the 
present  position  of  affairs  decidedly  tame  and 
uninteresting.  All  her  manoeuvres,  though 
managed  with  considerable  address,  had  proved 
unavailing  to  engage  Lord  Ballina  in  the 
most  distant  semblance  of  flirtation.  He  was  of 
adamantine  hardness,  and  proof  against  all  the 
enchantress's   subtle    seductions.     Indeed,  it  is 
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hardly  possible  for  a  man  to  talk  sentiment 
when  he  has  a  sage  and  precocious  daughter  ever 
by  his  side.  Lady  Lillburue  considered  Shelah 
quite  out  of  place,  and  very  much  in  the  way, 
but  as  neither  of  the  two  gentlemen  appeared 
to  agree  with  her  it  was  impossible  for  Mabel, 
without  offending  the  one  she  wished  to  pro- 
pitiate or  incurring  the  sarcasms  she  so  much 
dreaded  of  the  other,  to  give  the  slightest  hint 
that  she  considered  Shelah  a  bore. 

Apparently  Lord  Ballina  seemed  wholly  un- 
conscious of  the  soft  siege  levelled  against  his 
heart — not  so  Lord  Lillburne,  but  he  had  com- 
plete confidence  in  Ballina's  loyalty,  and  his 
wife's  unsuccessful  struggle  to  engage  him  in 
a  flirtation  even  afforded  this  eccentric  husband 
a  certain  amount  of  grim  amusement.  Until  one 
evening  when,  provoked  at  a  too  undisguised  but 
abortive  invitation  she  had  given  Lord  Ballina 
to  take  a  moonlight  walk  at  Monaco,  whither 
the  little  party  had  adjourned  for  a  few  days,  he 
observed,  mockingly, 

'  You  are  wasting  your  powers  of  enchantment, 
Mabel.  Ballina's  heart  is  buried  in  a  grave, 
and  if  it  were  not,'  he  added,  sternly,  '  he  is  far 
too    honourable   to  make    love    to    one  who  is 
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already   a    wife,    especially   his    friend's   wife.' 

Lady  Lillburne  coloured  violently,  and  re- 
plied, angrily, 

'Your  remark  is  coarse  and  ungentlemanly ; 
I  thought  you  had  promised  to  have  done  with 
your  everlasting  suspicions.  It  is  useless  for  me 
to  refute  your  ungenerous  remark.  But  may  I 
ask  if  you  consider  it  strange  I  should  desire  to 
win  the  regard  of  my  husband's  friend.' 

'  Certainly  not.  But,  if  it  is  Ballina's  respect 
or  friendship  you  wish  to  gain,  I  advise  you  to 
seek  some  more  dignified  manner  of  winning 
both  than  you  have  hitherto  displayed.' 

He  was  leaving  the  room,  preparatory  to 
smoking  in  the  gardens  overhanging  the  sea, 
but  now  Mabel  was  not  only  angry  but  mortified, 
and  in  consequence  became  spiteful.  This  was  as 
strong  a  weapon  of  warfare  in  her  hands  as  a 
pussy  s  claws,  and  she  said,  quickly, 

'  I  never  expect  you  to  credit  me  with  any 
good  motive.  But,  when  I  tell  you  it  was  wholly 
for  Shelah's  sake  I  proposed  accompanying  Lord 
Ballina  in  his  after-dinner  walks,  you  may  think 
more  reasonably,  I  do  not  say  kindly,  of  me.' 

'  For  Shelah's  sake,what  on  earth  do  you  mean?' 

'  I  found  her  crying  bitterly  in   the  gardens 
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yesterday.  Nothing  would  make  her  reveal  to 
me  the  cause  of  her  tears.  Bat  I  have  discovered 
their  source  :  Ballina  goes  every  evening  to  that 
horrid  little  gambling-house,  where  all  the  riff- 
raff of  every  nationality  assemble  from  Xice, 
and  there  your  high  and  mighty  and  very 
honourable  friend  spends  his  evenings,  until  that 
disreputable  little  hell  is  closed.  This  evening 
I  thought  I  would  give  him  some  good  advice 
on  this  subject,  that  was  my  reason  for  propos- 
ing a  walk.  A  woman's  influence  in  these 
cases  is  sometimes  all  powerful,'  she  concluded, 
grandly. 

1  Forgive  me,  Mabel ;  I  believe  you  meant 
well ;  but  I  fear  the  influence  of  no  living  woman 
— and,  alas!  we  cannot  raise  the  dead — could  re- 
strain poor  Ballina  from  indulging  in  that  fatal 
passion  of  play  that  has  such  power  over  him, 
when  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  Fortunate- 
ly we  leave  this  place  to-morrow.  But  how 
could  Shelah,  poor  girl,  have  made  this  unhappy 
discovery  ?  I  am  most  truly  grieved  she  should 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  miserable 
failing  of  a  father  she  loves  so  tenderly.' 

He  looked  so  keenly  at  Mabel  as  he  spoke,  that 
she  coloured,  became   confused,  and  turned   her 
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head  aside.  Her  discomposure  was  too  apparent 
to  escape  the  enquirer's  observation.  But  his 
doubts  of  receiving  a  truly  veracious  reply  were 
so  considerable  that  he  hesitated  to  pursue  the 
conversation,  and  left  the  room  with  a  sigh  at 
the  perversity  and  crookedness  of  most  things 
in  this  world.  He  was  especially  grieved  for  his 
friend  Shelah,  and  perfectly  correct  in  doubting 
the  fair  Mabel's  veracity. 

Shelah  was  entirely  ignorant  of  her  father's 
backslidings,  until  Lady  Lillburne  herself  re- 
vealed to  the  poor  girl  the  fact  of  his  nightly 
visits  to  the  shabby  little  gambling-rooms, 
lying  in  close  vicinity  to  the  Prince  of  Monaco's 
palace.  That  small  establishment  has  long 
since  given  place  to  the  sumptuous,  palatial 
Kursaal  of  Monte  Carlo,  with  its  bands,  terraced 
gardens,  palm  trees,  hotels,  French  restau- 
rants, and  many  more  seductive  attractions, 
in  which  the  seekers  of  pleasure  and  excitement 
revel,  and  from  whence  they  have  not  been 
scared  either  by  sudden  shocks  of  earthquakes 
or  anathemas  of  bishops. 

Piqued  at  discovering  Lord  Ballina  found 
greater  attractions  in  rouge-et-noir  than  in 
moonlight    rambles    with    herself,   Lady   Lill- 
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burne,  with  the  smallness  of  a  small  mind, 
revenged  herself  for  this  unflattering  prefer- 
ence by  betraying,  under  the  pretence  of  kindly 
warning,  the  misdoings  of  the  father  to  his 
daughter.  Notwithstanding  the  bitter  grief  this 
information  occasioned  Shelah,  she  did  not  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  this  sorrow  with  him.  Had 
she  herself  made  the  discovery  that  he  had 
again  fallen  before  temptation,  she  would  have 
thrown  her  arms  round  her  father's  neck,  and 
implored  him  to  recall  to  memory  the  disasters 
and  troubles  of  Baden,  but  she  was  indignant 
that  he  should  have  been  subjected  to 
Lady  Lillburne's  espionage,  and  also  de- 
plored her  having  become  aware  of  her  father's 
weakness.  And,  in  her  anxious  desire  that 
he  should  not  incur  the  censure  of  others, 
she  refused  to  discuss  the  matter  with  her 
informant,  and  treated  her  information  lightly 
and  with  well-acted  incredulity.  In  private 
poor  Shelali's  tears  flowed  abundantly,  for,  re- 
maining up  late  that  evening,  she  acquired 
the  proof  that  for  once  Lady  Lillburnc  had 
neither  exaggerated  nor  spoken  falsely,  for 
her  father  did  not  return  home  until  everyone 
in  the  hotel  had  long  retired  to  rest,  and,  as  this 
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occurred  several  evenings  in  succession,  it  was 
with  infinite  relief  that  Shelah  hailed  the  moment 
of  departure  from  the  spot  which  had  caused  her 
father's  lapse  into  error. 

He  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  but  this  gave  her 
no  additional  comfort,  beyond  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  she  was  assured  he  had  not  lost 
money,  as  when  the  contrary  was  the  case  his 
usual  '  gaiete  de  coeur  '  wholly  vanished.  But 
knowing  how  lavish  he  ever  was,  how  reckless- 
ly extravagant  when  some  stroke  of  luck  re- 
plenished his  purse,  she  had  often  in  the  past 
trembled  as  much  for  the  consequence  of  his 
good  as  his  evil  fortune,  and  her  fears  were  now 
fully  realised,  for  the  day  they  left  Monaco  he 
proposed  entertaining  the  whole  party  at  one 
of  the  most  expensive  restaurants  in  Xice.  He 
also  talked  of  taking  a  box  at  the  opera,  and 
giving  a  supper  afterwards.  He  had  all  an  Irish- 
man's genuine  love  of  hospitality,  and  having 
been  frequently  entertained  by  the  Lillburues, 
to  whom  money  was  no  consideration,  he  was 
gleeful  and  exhilarated  as  a  boy  at  having  it  in 
his  power  to  offer  them  some  return.  But  how 
had  this  impecunious  gentle  man  provided  himself 
with  means  of  so  doing  ?     By  a  most  fortuitous 
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circumstance  lie  had  broken  the  bank  at  Monaco 
the  evening  previous  to  his  departure,  and 
though  this  was  but  a  slight  '  coup '  of  luck  as 
compared  to  what  such  an  event  would  have 
been  at  Baden,  or,  in  these  days,  at  Monte  Carlo, 
Ballina  was  laden  with  his  ill-gotten  gains, 
and,  in  the  gratification  the  consciousness  of 
having  a  full  purse  accorded  him,  conscience 
slept,  and  every  disagreeable  reflection  on  his 
broken  promise  to  Hugh  was  laid  aside,  or 
forgotten.  *  The  barriers  of  mere  nature  prove 
weak  when  opposed  against  the  pleasures  nature 
loves,  and  longing  to  yield  we  are  easily  won.' 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  party 
from  Monaco,  after  having  crossed  the  moun- 
tains separating  that  little  princedom  from  Nice, 
found  themselves  descending  the  slopes  leading 
to  the  latter  town.  There  was  still  sufficient 
light  for  the  travellers  to  enjoy  the  lovely  scene 
spread  out  before  them,  for  though  the  sun  had 
temporarily  abdicated  his  reign  over  the  heavens, 
his  departed  glory  was  reflected  in  the  crimson 
and  golden  buea  of  the  western  horizon,  and  was 
shedding  roseate  flushes  of  transparent  delicacy 
over  the  distant  chain  of  Alps,  while  the  town 
lying  white  and  peaceful  in  the  broad  valley  of 
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the  Var,  and  stretching  clown  to  the  blue  Medi- 
terranean, was  still  plainly  discernible,  with  all 
its  pretty  villas  snugly  embowered  amidst  luxuri- 
ant olive  and  orange  groves. 

Lady  Lillburne  remained  wholly  unimpressed 
by  a  scene  of  loveliness  that  kept  Shelah  silent 
with  a  rapture  of  delight,  for  which  she  wras 
powerless  to  find  expression  in  words.  Her  father 
wras  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts  and  his  cigar, 
while  Lord  Lillburne,  though  quite  as  enthusi- 
astic in  his  admiration  of  the  view  as  Shelah, 
made  no  comment,  from  the  certainty  that  his 
raptures  would  meet  with  no  sympathatic  re- 
sponse from  his  wife. 

The  roseate  hues  of  a  southern  sunset  are, 
however,  but  of  brief  duration,  and  soon  fade 
away  beneath  the  cold  shades  of  hastening 
night.  But,  even  as  Shelah  was  regretting  that 
so  much  beauty  should  be  of  so  transitory  a 
nature,  the  gentle  moon  made  her  appearance, 
as  it  were  from  the  depths  of  that  sea  whose 
tideless  shores  refuse  to  own  her  power. 

'  How  beautiful !'  exclaimed  Shelah,  in  an  ecs- 
tasy of  delight.  '  Oh,  father,  do  wake  up  !  you  are 
losing  everything.    I  do  believe  you  are  asleep.' 

'  Nature  is  a  friend  who  never  disappoints  her 
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votaries,  Miss  Fitz-Maurice,'  remarked  Lord 
Lillburne,  looking  with  admiration  at  the  girl's 
excited,  intelligent  face.  'Even  you  must  be 
awakened  to  some  sense  of  the  beautiful  by 
this  noonlight  scene,  Mabel.  Raise  your 
eyes  for  one  moment,  I  beg  of  you,  and  look 
around.' 

1  Ah  !  thank  goodness  we  are  near  the  end  of 
this  tiresome  journey.  I  am  dead  tired,  and 
desperately  hungry,'  was  her  ungracious  and 
fretful  reply,  as  she  reluctantly  opened  her  eyes, 
for  she  was  half  asleep,  and  glanced  in  the 
direction  of  Nice. 

1  Have  you  no  soul  for  the  beauties  of  scenery  ? 
Surely  such  a  feast  as  this  for  the  eyes  is 
sufficient  to  appease  our  more  material  appetites,' 
observed  Lord  Ballina,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
blue  eyes.  Turning  to  his  daughter  he  said, 
*  I  admire  this  scene  all  the  more  for  its  having 
brought  the  smiles  back  to  your  face,  my  child. 
You  have  been  portentously  grave  up  to  now. 
What  ails  you  ?  You  do  not  feel  ill,  I  trust  1 
You  have  not  one  of  your  horrid  headaches?' 

*  Oh,  no,  dear  father,'  she  replied  hastily,  giving 
a  quick  glance  at  Lady  Lillburne,  who  observed, 
snappishly, 
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'No  one  can  look  well  when  they  are  weary 
and  starving ;'  then  she  added  more  softly,  for 
she  was  impressed  by  the  sadness  depicted  on 
poor  Shelah's  face,  and  which,  she  well  knew, 
was  the  effect  of  her  own  work,  '  You  are  tired, 
dear  child,  that  is  all,  is  it  not  ?' 

Shelah  neither  assented  nor  dissented  to  this 
observation.  She  would  not  be  beguiled  into 
an  untruthful  answer.  But  to  relieve  her  father's 
anxiety,  miserable  as  were  her  feelings,  she 
made  an  effort  to  appear  cheerful — an  effort 
that  cost  her  so  much  that  she  was  infinitely 
thankful  when  she  arrived  at  the  hotel  and  was 
able  to  throw  herself  into  the  faithful  Bridget's 
arms,  for  the  nurse  had  been  ill,  and  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  leave  her  at  Nice.  The  joy 
of  meeting  was  equal  on  both  sides,  but  as  the 
young  girl  prepared  for  rest,,  under  the  tender 
auspices  of  her  attendant,  she  was  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  deep  sighs,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  groans,  which  occasionally  proceeded  from 
the  depths  of  the  Irishwoman's  capacious  bosom. 
At  last  Shelah  inquired  the  reason  of  these  tokens 
of  trouble,  and  asked  if  her  dear  Bridget  was  ill. 

'Nothin',  darling,  much.  The  body's  well 
enough.     It's  the  sperrit  that's  grieving. ' 
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Shelah  peeped  through  the  mass  of  curls  im- 
peding her  vision,  and  silently  waited  for  fur- 
ther information.  She  knew  this  would  be  the 
quickest  way  of  obtaining  it.  And  after  another 
desperate  sigh  Bridget  observed, 

■  Monaco's  a  lovely  place,  I  hear,  Miss  Shelah. 
You  look  a  power  better  since  you  have  been 
there.' 

'  Do  I,  Bridget?  But  I  was  quite  well  when 
I  went  there.' 

1  Ah,  but  you  look  healthier  and  brighter  all 
the  same,  and,  as  to  his  lordship,  he  is  as  gay 
and  spree  as  a  boy  again.  Why,  in  this  staring 
place  you're  choked  with  dust,  blinded  with  the 
glare  from  the  sea;  scorched  on  one  side  with 
the  sun,  and  nipped  to  the  bone  on  the  other  by 
the  bitter  wind.  The  elements  don't  agree,  no 
ways.  Then  commend  me  to  the  smells  on  the 
Promenade  des  Anglais,  as  they  call  it ;  why, 
they  are  enough  to  take  away  a  dog's  appetite, 
let  alone  a  Christian's.  Not  that  these  poor  be- 
nighted foreigners  don't  seem  to  enjoy  these 
nasty  odours,  for  there  they  sit  all  day  long, 
sniffing  them  up  as  though  it  was  the  scent  of 
roses  and  violets  they  were  enjoying.  It's  just  a 
wonder  to  me  they  ain't  all  down  with  the  faver.1 

VOL.  I!.  1» 
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*  What  a  tirade  of  abuge,  old  Bridget !'  ex- 
claimed Shelah,  laughing.  '  Why  have  you 
taken  such  a  sudden  dislike  to  poor  Nice?' 

*  I'm  thinking  it's  a  mighty  unwholesome  place 
for  you,  darlin',  and  that  it  would  be  as  well  to 
ask  his  lordship  to  return  to  Monaco.  He  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  himself  there  grandly.' 

*  Ask  papa  to  return  to  Monaco  !'  cried  Shelah, 
flinging  her  hair  back  from  her  face,  and  looking 
wildly  up  at  ber  maid.  And,  recalled  to  a  re- 
collection of  her  sorrow  by  such  a  suggestion, 
she  burst  into  tears,  and,  flinging  herself  into 
Bridget's  motherly  arms,  which  w^ere  opened 
wide  to  receive  her  nursling,  murmured,  between 
bersobs,  'I  hate  the  place,  and  hope  never  to 
go  there  again.' 

k  Oh,  Miss  Shelah,  what's  wrong  ?  Leave  off 
crying,  me  honey  jewel.  It's  me  heart  you're 
breaking.  I  only  said  Monaco  that  we  might 
get  away  from  here,  for  there's  throuble  in  store 
for  us.  It's  best  you  should  know  of  it,  for 
shure  you're  one  with  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders.  But  it's  a  pretty  one,  too,  me  queen's 
got,'  she  added,  coaxingly,  trying  to  make 
Shelah  smile. 

1  What  do  you  mean,  Bridget V  asked  Shelah, 
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whose  sobs  were  checked  by  surprise.  '  You 
cannot  know  what  is  troubling  me,  and  oh,  you 
cannot  tell  me  of  any  worse  trouble  than  what  I 
have.' 

*  Then  you  know  she's  here,  and  you  know  the 
worst,'  replied  Bridget.  '  And  oh,  Miss  Shelah, 
I've  seen  her  strutting  up  and  down  the  prome- 
nade all  the  world  like  a  conceited  paycock, 
with  a  train  a  yard  long,  picking  up  all  the  dust, 
and  she  had  the  impudence  to  stop  me,  and  says 
she,  "  Why,  Bridget,  who  would  have  expected 
to  see  you  here.  I  hope  Lord  Ballina  and  pretty 
Miss  Shelah  are  quite  well?"  and  says  I,  "His 
lordship  and  Miss  Fitz-Maurice  are,  I  believe, 
quite  well,  but  his  lordship  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  corresponding  with  his  servants,  and  he  is 
away  from  Nice."  "  Away?"  she  answers,  very 
surprised.  "  And  when  does  he  return  f"  "  It's 
very  uncertain,"  I  answers,  short-like,  "  I  expect 
to  be  sent  for  by  his  lordship  and  Miss  Fitz- 
Maurice.  They  are  at  Monaco,  and  may  be  they 
won't  return  here  at  all."  At  that  she  burst 
out  laughing,  —  to  show  her  white  teeth, 
I  suppose,  that  are  a  dale  whiter  than  her 
soul, — and  turning  to  some  gentlemen  who 
were    with    her,    one    was     a     clergyman,     I 
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think,  she  says,  with  a  foine  toss  of  her  head, 
"  I  have  no  doubt  Lord  Ballina  finds  Monaco 
a  very  entertaining  place.  We  know  his  tastes, 
don't  we  ?"  At  that  they  all  laughed,  though 
what  their  joke  was  they  knew  best.  But 
now,  Miss  Shelah,  you  see  what  good  reason 
there  is  we  should  get  away  from  Nice,  for 
madam  has  followed  us  here,  and  will  be  tor- 
menting the  heart  and  soul  out  of  you,  me 
darlin'.  Bold,  shameless  woman  that  she  is,  and 
she  a  widow  too  !' 

These  last  words,  a  great  relief  to  her  out- 
raged feelings,  were  uttered  under  her  breath 
by  Bridget. 

'  Bridget,'  replied  Shelah,  solemnly,  though 
she  had  smiled  more  than  once  at  her  recital, 
'don't  alarm  yourself,  I  am  no  longer  afraid  of 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown,  for  my  dear  father  has 
told  me  he  will  never  marry  again,  and  you 
know  I  can  believe  him.  Oh  !  Bridget,  this  is 
not  my  trouble.  When  I  tell  you  there  is  a 
place  at  Monaco  like  the  Kursaal  at  Baden,  you 
will  understand  why  we  must  never  go  there 
again,  and  you  will  know  the  cause  of  my 
tears/ 

'  The   Lord   have   mercy   on   us,'   ejaculated 
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Bridget,  but  with  an  earnestness  that  evinced 
her  full  consciousness  of  the  double  peril  to 
which  her  master  and  her  loved  charge  were 
exposed.  But  it  was  getting  late,  and  travel 
and  trouble  had  conduced  to  make  Shelah 
doubly  weary  and  sleepy,  and,  bidding  Bridget 
good  night,  she  retired  to  bed,  where  soon,  not- 
withstanding the  great  trouble  of  her  soul,  she 
was  wrapped  in  slumber,  sweet  and  profound. 
1  Poor  lamb  !  poor  lamb  !  He  says  he  will  never 
marry  again,  but  wake  are  the  resolutions  of 
such  as  he.  Jezabel  is  sure  to  hunt  him  down. 
and  what  can  an  ould  woman  like  me  do  to 
prevent  this  sorrow  from  touching  me  child. 
If  she  succeeds,  the  first  thing  she  will  strive  to 
do,  is  to  get  rid  of  me.  But  it's  a  cold  corpse 
in  me  coffin  and  to  the  church-yard  she'll  have 
to  send  me  when  she  does,  and  that's  a  journey 
will  have  to  be  made  at  her  own  expense.' 

Thus  Bridget  soliloquised  as  she  noiselessly 
moved  about  tidying  her  young  mistress's  room, 
and  this  last  reflection  seemed  to  afford  her 
some  considerable  amusement,  for  as  she  blew 
the  candle  out,  previously  to  leaving  the  room, 
she  chuckled  with  repressed  laughter. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  morning  after  his  return  from  Monaco, 
Lord  Ballina  was  still  in  the  highest  spirits, 
and,  immediately  after  breakfast,  hurried  off  to 
to  make  preparations  for  the  entertainment  he 
had  in  view  for  the  evening.  Ho  hastened  his 
movements  the  more  that  something  in  Shelah's 
manner,  and  the  gravity  of  her  expression, 
made  him  conscious  she  was  not  an  approver 
of  his  actions,  and  he  greatly  dreaded  her  gentle 
remonstrances,  or  possible  enquiries  as  to  the 
source  from  whence  he  had  acquired  funds 
enabling  him  to  indulge  in  such  reckless  and 
extravagant  expense  as  he  proposed.  Having 
ordered  both  a  dinner  and  supper  at  the  first 
restaurant  in  the  place,  wholly  regardless  of 
cost,  he  looked  in  at  the  Circle,  and  invited 
General  Barletta  and  a  couple  of  other  men,  of 
English  nationality,  to  join  his  supper-party 
after  the  opera. 
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Being  very  good-natured,  be  intended  all 
these  gay  arrangements  as  an  amende  to  Lady 
Lillbume  for  his  studied  avoidance  of  her 
society  at  Monaco,  for  he  was  too  much  a  man 
of  the  world  to  have  been  blind  to  the  flatter- 
ing admiration  and  attention  she  had  be- 
stowed upon  him,  though  he  had  not  the  slight- 
est desire  of  profiting  by  it,  or  of  arousing  his 
friend's  jealousy  by  flirting  with  his  too  lovely 
wife.  Indeed,  without  any  intention  of  setting 
himself  up  as  a  paragon  of  virtue,  he  considered 
that  any  intrigue  with  a  married  woman,  laying 
aside  all  its  accompanying  sin  and  dishonour, 
must  necessarily  involve  a  man  in  such  a  net- 
work of  humiliating  falsehood  as  would  render 
life  an  intolerable  burden,  at  least  to  anyone  who 
had  a  remnant  of  conscience  or  principle  left. 

Virtuous  resistance  to  temptation  can,  how- 
ever, only  be  weighed  by  the  force  of  the 
temptation  that  enslaves  us,  and  we  must 
acknowledge  that,  for  Lord  Ballina,  the  tempt- 
ress in  the  present  instance,  lovely  as  she  was, 
had  no  attractions.  She  was  too  artificial  and 
too  frivolous.  Moreover,  he  considered  she 
behaved  extremely  badly  to  a  husband  who 
was  making  the  most  strenuous   efforts  to  over- 
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come  his  temper  and  to  win  her  affection.  In 
fact,  he  had  not  the  remotest  sympathy  for 
Lady  Lillburne. 

Having  invited  the  other  guests,  and  con- 
cluded all  his  arrangements  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, the  prospective  host  adjourned  to  one  of 
the  numerous  flower-shops,  and,  ordering  two 
splendid  bouquets  to  be  sent  to  the  hotel,  he 
proceeded  to  a  milliner's,  and  here  bought  an 
opera-cloak  for  his  daughter,  and  a  couple  of 
extremely  costly  fans,  one  intended  as  a  peace- 
offering  to  be  presented  to  Lady  Lillburne. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  for  all  these  articles 
of  feminine  adornment,  the  pretty  black-eyed 
modiste  who  served  milor,  and  who  had  heard 
of  his  exploits  at  Monaco,  made  him  pay  twice 
as  much  as  they  were  worth.  But  milor  was 
perfectly  content,  and,  making  no  attempt  at 
bargaining,  pocketed  the  fans,  and  made  his 
way  homewards,  whistling  softly  meanwhile, 
with  boyish  satisfaction,  as  he  meditated  on  the 
pleasure  he  was  about  to  give  to  others, — a 
privilege  his  generous  heart  had  long  been 
denied.  After  this  night  of  friendly  and  lavish 
hospitality,  he  had  no  intention  of  launching 
out  again  into  what  conscience,  even  now,  whis- 
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pered  was  unwarrantable  imprudence  on  his 
part.  By  way  of  squaring  matters,  he  had  already 
lodged  nearly  all  the  money  he  had  won  at  Mon- 
aco in  the  Nice  bank  ;  fully  purporting  it  should 
immediately  be  placed  to  Hugh's  account.  He 
had  also  firmly  determined  never  to  return  to 
the  evil  place  of  temptation,  but  to  remain  con- 
tent with  the  quiet  whist  played  at  the  Circle 
by  its  more  prudent  members.  Baccarat,  as 
yet,  he  had  resisted,  notwithstanding  General 
Barletta's  repeated  attempts  to  induce  him  to 
try  his  luck  at  a  game  that  he  declared  afforded 
its  votaries  so  much  more  stirring  excitement 
than  the  respectable  game  of  whist.  But  Lord 
Ballina  was  aware  of  the  enormous  sums  his 
adviser  had  lost  over  this  exciting  game,  and 
moreover  to  venture  upon  it  necessitated  an 
amount  of  capital  of  which  he  had  up  till  now 
not  been  in  possession,  so  perforce  he  had  been 
prudent  on  this  point. 

A  smile  lit  up  Shclah's  face,  and  brightened 
its  sadness,  as  her  father  triumphantly  displayed 
his  gifts,  for  a  messenger  had  accompanied  him 
with  the  opera  cloak.  But,  knowing  as  she  did 
how  the  money  had  been  procured  enabling 
him  to  make  such  purchases,  his  gifts  afforded 
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her  small  pleasure,  except  as  a  testimony  of  his 
love.     Nevertheless  she  said,  gratefully, 

*  How  good  you  are  to  me,  dear  father.'  She 
was  gradually  dropping  the  more  childish  appel- 
lation of  papa.  *  But  have  not  these  lovely  things 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money?  And — and — '  she 
cast  her  eyes  down  timidly — '  and  will  not  this 
dinner  at  the  restaurant  be  very  expensive  ? 
Have  you  forgotten,'  she  continued,  nervously, 
*  that  Uncle  Fitz-Maurice  said  in  his  last  letter, 
that  after  all  he  feared  the  spring  rents  would 
not  be  paid  so  well  as  he  had  hoped  V 

'  Your  uncle  is  always  croaking.  He  is  a 
regular  old  raven,  with  an  everlasting  sore 
throat,  IShelah.' 

'  Ah !  but  he  did  not  croak  in  his  former  letters 
remember,'  she  smiled.  *  He  was  a  very  hope- 
ful raven,  and  yet  you  know  both  you  and  he 
were  disappointed  at  not  receiving  all  you 
anticipated  the  last  time  he  sent  you  money.' 

'  Mrs.  Wisdom,'  replied  her  father,  taking  the 
anxious  face,  looking  up  at  him  so  earnestly,  in 
both  his  hands.  '  You  think  and  meditate  over- 
much ;  you  should  have  a  beard  on  your  chin 
instead  of  this  soft  dimple.  I  really  believe  I 
could  not  do  better  than  make  you  my  agent. 
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Only  what,  under  these  circumstances,  "would 
become  of  Uncle  Fitz-Maurice  and  his  thirteen 
pledges  of  marital  affection  1  don't  know.  But 
let  your  mind  be  at  rest,  my  Minerva,  for  a  good 
fairy  has  supplied  me  with  riches.  I  have  paid 
for  everything  beforehand,  even  for  that  fan 
and  cloak,  which,  after  all,  I  fear  Mrs.  Wisdom 
despises,  though  they  are  her  poor  father's 
gifts.' 

4  Oh  !  papa,  my  own  dear  father.  You  know 
I  would  prize  a  paper  of  pins  given  by  you.  I 
think  your  gifts  lovely ;  it  is  not  that.' 

'  A  paper  of  pins  would  not  be  a  very  com- 
plimentary emblem  of  my  affection,  Shelah,'  he 
replied,  laughing  rather  nervously.  He  began 
to  fear  she  had  made  some  undesirable  dis- 
covery, and,  dreading  any  further  questioning, 
he  continued,  quickly,  'And  now,  my  child,  I 
will  not  permit  any  more  solemn  looks.  You 
allow  the  state  of  our  finances,  though  I  must 
say  they  are  not  brilliant,  to  weigh  over-much 
on  your  spirits.  I  wish  you  to  enjoy  your  even- 
ing without  alloy.' 

4  And  I  intend  to  enjoy  it.  You  know  how 
I  love  music  ;  but  will  you  be  angry  if  I  ask 
who  the  good  fairy  is  to  whom  I   owe  so  much 
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gratitude  ?  And,  dear  father,  are  you  sure  she  is 
a  good  fairy  V 

She  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  his,  with  an 
appealing  look  that  demanded  his  confidence. 
But  he  only  replied,  with  bantering  evasion, 

'No,  no,  the  fairy  might  be  angry,  and  the 
money  vanish  if  I  revealed  her  name.  You 
want  to  know  too  much,  Shelah.' 

Then  in  the  desperation  of  her  fears,  seeing 
he  was  determined  not  to  confide  in  her,  she 
laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and,  burying  her 
face  in  his  golden  beard,  whispered, 

'  I  don't  like  Monaco,  don't  let  us  ever  return 
there.' 

'  I  have  not  the  remotest  intention  of  so 
doing,  my  dear  Shelah  !' 

He  was  certain  now  she  knew  of  his  fall — of 
his  broken  promises — and  vexed,  shamed  in  her 
presence,  he  hurriedly  pulled  out  his  watch,  ex- 
claiming, quickly, 

'  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late.  We  have  only 
just  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  I  am  sure  you 
would  like  to  hear  the  first  stroke  of  the  violin. 
Fly,  my  child,  or  Ave  shall  incur  Lady  Lillburne's 
blackest  looks  if  we  keep  her  waiting.' 

Comforted  by  her  father's  assurance  that  he 
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bad  no  desire  or  intention  of  returning  to 
Monaco,  and  fortunately  ignorant  that  there 
were  far  more  treacherous  pit-falls  preparing 
for  his  ensnarement  in  Nice,  Shelah  began 
cheerfully  to  adorn  herself  for  the  evenings- 
festivities.  All  troublous  musings  for  the 
present  gave  place  to  girlish  delight  at  antici- 
pated pleasure,  for  she  adored  music,  and  had 
never  before  been  to  the  opera.  When  she 
joined  her  father,  he  was  relieved  to  see  no 
trace  of  past  emotion  visible  on  her  countenance, 
and  she  chatted  gaily  to  him  with  all  her  usual 
brightness,  and  with  the  joyousness  of  youth, 
until  they  reached  the  restaurant. 

Lord  Ballina's  dinner  was  a  brilliant  success. 
The  wines  were  excellent,  the  menu  perfect, 
while  the  opera,  to  which  he  and  his  guests 
afterwards  proceeded,  proved  an  equal  success. 
There  was  an  admirable  *  corps  dramatique,'  who 
acted  and  sang  the  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who,  loving  music,  listened 
to  its  melodious  strains  witli  rapt  attention. 

Lady  Lillburne  could  not  be  reckoned 
amongst  these  '  dilettantes,'  for  the  English  were 
now  flocking  to  Nice,  and  several  of  her  friends, 
recognising  this  London  beauty  so  cruelly  torn 
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from  society,  were  constantly  paying  her  visits, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  other  occupants 
of  the  box.  These  visitors  were  principally  ac- 
tuated by  motives  of  curiosity.  They  were 
anxious  to  discover  how  the  Lillburnes  were 
getting  on,  and  were  much  surprised  to  find  her, 
notwithstanding  marital  tyranny,  as  beautiful 
and  brilliant  as  ever,  for  Mabel  was  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  most  amiable  of  tempers. 
Lord  Baliina's  splendid  bouquet  and  fan  had 
afforded  her  supreme  satisfaction,  they  were 
gallantries  wholly  unexpected.  He  was  decid- 
edly improving.  She  would  have  preferred  a 
little  more  mystery  being  attached  to  his  present, 
for  both  had  been  most  prosaically  tendered  in 
her  husband's  presence,  and  these  gifts  had  met 
with  a  smile  of  approval  from  him.  But  still  the 
fan  was  costly  and  well  chosen,  and  Mabel  de- 
lighted in  receiving  pretty  presents,  and  had  no 
scruple  in  accepting  them  from  any  of  her 
numerous  adorers,  who  were  impelled  either  by 
vanity  or  infatuation  to  offer  them.  But,  such 
proceedings  being  strictly  forbidden  by  Lord 
Lillburne,  she  was  forced  either  to  lay  these  gifts 
aside,  or,  if  they  were  displayed,  to  laden  her  soul 
with  many  an  untruth  in  order  to  conceal  from 
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whence  they  came.  The  latter  was  the  method 
that  came  easiest  to  her,  and  the  one  generally 
adopted.  She  had  taken  infinite  pains  with  her 
toilette  this  evening,  for  Lord  Ballina  as  yet 
had  never  beheld  her  in  all  that  seductive  beauty 
of  full  evening  dress  by  which  a  lovely  woman 
can  enhance  and  display  her  charms.  During 
dinner,  she  had  retained  her  opera-cloak,  out  of 
consideration  to  those  diners  who  were  more 
soberly  attired.  But  the  moment  had  arrived 
when  she  considered  it  allowable  to  discard  this 
discreet  covering,  and,  before  the  first  act  of  the 
opera  had  well  begun,  she  flung  it  off  with  a 
graceful  movement  of  conscious  vanity,  and  dis- 
played her  exquisite  bust  and  shoulders  for  the 
admiration  of  the  public  in  general,  and  Lord 
Ballina  in  particular.  On  him  her  suddenly  un- 
veiled beauty  was  wholly  lost,  he  was  com- 
pletely absorbed  with  the  stage;  but  Shelab, 
who  had  dropped  her  book,  looked  round 
suddenly  at  this  moment,  and  as  her  eyes  fell 
upon  Lady  Lillburne  a  flame  of  colour  rushed 
to  the  girl's  cheeks  with  astonishment  and 
dismay,  and  she  turned  away  with  positive 
shame  at  her  appearance.  Lord  Lillburne, 
who     had    been    watching    Shelah's    absorbed 
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interest  in  the  opera,  and  was  admiring  how 
every  passing  emotion  elicited  by  the  touching 
story  of  Lucia  was  reflected  on  her  face,  startled 
by  the  sudden  confusion  she  displayed  and  by 
her  heightened  colour,  glanced  quickly  round  to 
see  what  had  occurred.  As  his  gaze  fell  upon 
his  wife,  who  had  before  received  various 
sarcastic  comments  from  him  on  the  subject  of 
her  being  as  decollete  as  she  now  was,  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  with  knitted  brows,  and  said,  in  a 
low  voice  of  cutting  reproof, 

'  Allow  me  to  replace  your  cloak,  Mabel,  and 
you  had  better  retain  it  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing, or  the  audience  may  consider  you  have 
forgotten  to  dress  yourself  with  that  modesty 
that  is  alone  becoming  in  a  woman.' 

He  placed  the  cloak  on  her  shoulders  as  he 
spoke,  and  without  another  word  resumed  his 
seat.  Lady  Lillburne  flushed  scarlet  with  anger 
and  mortification,  and,  a  visitor  at  this  moment 
entering  the  box,  began  to  laugh  and  talk  loudly, 
aware  that  by  so  doing  she  would  considerably 
mar  her  husband's  pleasure  in  the  music. 

Lord  Ballina  had  been  far  too  much  occupied 
with  his  own  affairs  to  take  notice  of  what  had 
occurred,  for  soon    after   the  opera  had  com- 
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menced  he  had  received  a  most  unpleasant 
shock,  and  one  which  had  for  the  time  paralysed 
his  faculties.  What  should  he  do  ?  In  the  box 
exactly  opposite  his  sat  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown. 
Another  lady  very  quietly  and  demurely  appar- 
elled, whom  he  did  not  recognise,  and  an  equally 
demure,  precise-looking  gentleman  of  unques- 
tionable respectability  as  far  as  the  outward  man 
was  concerned,  for  he  bore  the  appearance 
of  a  methodist  parson/accompanied  Mrs.  Brown. 
Who  this  couple  were  did  not  concern  the  much- 
troubled  Lord  Ballina  ;  that  Mrs.  Brown  was 
there  before  his  eyes  and  m  the  flesh,  looking 
remarkably  handsome,  and  most  becomingly  and 
appropriately  attired,  was  sufficient  for  him,  and 
quickly  he  retired  to  the  back  of  the  box,  and 
tried  to  conceal  himself  behind  the  shelter  of  the 
curtain.  But  he  was  not  to  escape,  for  suddenly 
Lady  Lillburne  exclaimed, 

'  What  a  very  handsome  woman  that  is  iu  the 
box  opposite,  and  her  attention  appears  to  be 
rivetted  on  our  party.  I  certainly  do  not  know 
her.  Do  look,  Lord  Ballina,  it  must  be  some  one 
either  you  or  Shelah  know.  There,  her  opera- 
glasses  are  levelled  at  you  this  moment.  Now  Bhe 
is  doing  what  is  not  quite  convenablc — bowing 
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and  smiling  across  the  theatre.  It  is  you  whose 
attention  she  is  endeavouring  to  attract,  1  am 
quite  certain.  This  is  most  interesting,'  she 
added,  laughing.  '  I  shall  die  of  curiosity  if 
you  do  not  tell  me  who  she  is  at  once.' 

With  an  inward  groan,  hopeless  of  escaping 
detection,  as  Mrs.  Brown  had  evidently  seen 
Shelah,  Lord  Ballina  replied, 

1 1  should  be  sorry  you  expired  for  so  slight  a 
cause,  Lady  Lillburne,  when  I  can  gratify  your 
curiosity.  That  lady  is  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown  ; 
we  made  her  acquaintance  quite  accidentally ' 
['  Oh,  Lord  Ballina  !']  *  at  Vevay  this  autumn.' 

Roused  by  the  sound  of  this  once  hated  name 
from  the  state  of  delicious  dreaminess  into  which 
the  music  had  plunged  her,  Shelah  here  turned 
to  her  father,  saying, 

'I  quite  forgot  to  tell  you,  father, but  Bridget 
told  me  Mrs.  Brown  had  arrived  in  Nice.  She 
met  her  on  the  promenade,  and  she  made  many 
inquiries  after  you.' 

Shelah  smiled.  Nothing  could  have  displayed 
how  complete  was  her  confidence  that  auy  future 
intimacy  between  her  father  and  the  widow 
would  lead  to  no  disastrous  consequences  than 
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the  perfectly  calm  manner  with  which  she  im- 
parted this  information. 

*  Oh  !  is  that  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown?'  observed 
Lord  Lillburne,  with  considerable  interest.  1 1 
hear  she  is  a  fabulously  rich  widow,  and  has 
taken  one  of  the  finest  villas  on  the  promenade, 
I  believe,  with  the  view  to  entertaining  and 
pushing  her  way  into  English  society;  and, 
though  I  am  told  no  one  knows  from  whence 
she  originally  sprang,  as  gold  is  the  god  society 
principally  worships  nowadays,  she  will  not  find 
it  impossible  to  succeed,  if  she  spends  her  money 
without  stint  and  keeps  a  good  cook.' 

'How  ill-natured  and  cynical  you  are,  Lill- 
burne V  exclaimed  Mabel,  '  and  you  ignore  the 
fact  of  Mrs.  Brown  being  strikingly  handsome. 
This  is  greatly  in  her  favour.  You  must  intro- 
duce me  to  this  lady,  Lord  Ballina.  As  she  is 
a  friend  of  yours,  it  will  give  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  help  her  in  the  struggle  she  is  going 
to  wage  with  our  exclusive  and  not  too  amiable 
set.' 

'  A  friend  of  mine  !'  he  inwardly  groaned,  as 
he  bowed  a  courteous  reply.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  fly  from  Nice  with  all  despatch,  to  go 
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to  Rome,  Constantinople,  China,  anywhere  to 
escape  from  Mrs.  Brown,  for  he  had  a  horrid 
certainty  that  the  handsome  widow  was  simply 
at  Nice  on  his  account,  and  was  again  in  pur- 
suit of  him.  But  the  opera  had  now  come  to  a 
conclusion,  and  placing  his  daughter's  cloak  on 
her  shoulders,  who  was  paying  her  tribute  of 
sorrow  to  the  dying  hero  who  had  just  stabbed 
himself,  he  whispered, 

'  Do  not  waste  too  much  sympathy  over  that 
dead  hero's  sorrows,  Shelah.  He  and  Lucia  are 
now  going  home  to  have  a  jolly  supper  to- 
gether ;  my  appetite  has  wholly  fled  at  sight  of 
Mrs.  Brown,  for  I  am  certain  she  has  tracked  us 
to  this  place.  Shelah,  how  shall  we  escape  her?' 

'  Poor  Mrs.  Brown  !'  was  Shelah's  reply,  ac- 
companied by  a  smile. 

'  What  do  you  say  to  our  striking  our  tents 
and  moving  on,  Shelah  V 

1  To  Ireland  V  she  asked,  quickly. 

He  nodded  his  head  significantly,  and,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  joy  at  such  a  prospect,  she  moved 
towards  the  carriage  with  a  feeling  of  positive 
gratitude  to  Mrs.  Brown  for  having,  by  her 
advent  at  Nice,  hastened  their  departure  from 
thence. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Hating  left  Shelah  at  the  hotel,  as  Lord  Bal- 
lina  had  pre-arranged,  the  rest  of  the  party 
adjourned  to  the  restaurant  for  supper,  where 
they  found  General  Barletta  and  the  other 
guests  assembled.  Lady  Lillburne,  who  had 
not  wholly  recovered  from  the  irritation  and 
resentment  occasioned  by  her  husband's  severe 
strictures  on  her  toilette,  recovered  her  serenity 
on  recognising  amongst  these  a  former  friend  of 
her  own,  Captain  Thornton  of  the  Guards,  a 
young  man  well-known  in  society  and  univer- 
sally popular,  in  consequence  of  his  abounding 
good-humour,  gaiety,  and  handsome  face,  added 
to  a  softness  of  temperament  and  so  yielding  a 
disposition  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  say  no 
to  any  request  made  him,  however  preposterous. 
This  amiable  weakness  had  landed  Dick  Thorn- 
ton into   many  a  scrape,  without  teaching  him 
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wisdom  or  making  him  in  the  slightest  degree 
more  distrustful  of  others.  He  was  some  years 
younger  than  Lady  Lillburne,  but  this  had  not 
deterred  her  from  carrying  on  a  lively  flirtation 
with  the  good-looking  young  guardsman,  who 
had  been  much  flattered  by  the  notice  of  so 
beautiful  a  woman  during  those  brief  days  of 
comparative  liberty  allowed  her  in  the  past 
London  season  by  her  husband. 

As  they  now  met  again  so  unexpectedly,  Cap- 
tain Thornton  displayed  considerable  confusion, 
and  the  colour  mounted  into  his  face  as  though 
he  were  a  young  girl  as  he  placed  his  hand  in 
Lady  Lillburne's — an  evidence  of  faithful  alle- 
giance most  gratifying  to  her  vanity.  By  a 
strange  coincidence,  he  was,  failing  Lord  Lill- 
burne having  offspring,  heir  to  his  titles  and 
estates.  They  had,  however,  met  but  once  or 
twice  previous  to  this  evening,  and,  long 
anxious  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
this  probable  successor  of  his  name  and 
possessions,  Lord  Lillburne  now  greeted  Captain 
Thornton  with  considerable  cordiality,  and  ex- 
pressed much  pleasure  at  meeting  him  again; 
for,  notwithstanding  his  unfortunate  temper  and 
many  eccentricities,  Lord  Lillburne  had  a  gener- 
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ous  nature,  and  entertained  no  sentiments  of 
jealousy  or  unreasoning  dislike  of  his  presump- 
tive heir.  He  had,  indeed,  no  strong  desire  to 
have  children  of  his  own,  for  he  believed  his 
wife  would  make  but  an  indifferent,  perhaps 
careless,  mother,  and,  moreover,  she  had  so  fre- 
quently asserted  she  disliked  children — for,  as 
far  as  her  observation  went,  they  were  a  doubt- 
ful blessing — that  he  reflected,  not  unnaturally, 
that  with  such  feelings,  so  openly  expressed,  it 
was  as  well  Mabel  should  remain  childless. 

At  supper  she  was  placed  between  her  host 
and  General  Barletta,  a  man  past  fifty,  but  still 
bearing  traces  of  great  good  looks.  Clean-shaven, 
with  the  exception  of  a  heavy  moustache,  which, 
like  bis  piercing,  wicked  eyes,  was  coal-black, 
his  hair,  by  a  strange  contrast,  was  snow-white. 
This  gave  him  at  once  a  peculiar  and  venerable 
appearance,  calculated  to  inspire  a  feeling  of  re- 
spect, but  not  likely  to  be  accorded  by  those 
well  acquainted  with  this  hoary-headed  sinner, 
who  had  not  only  squandered  away  his  own 
princely  fortune,  but  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental, by  his  crafty  encouragement  of  their 
weaknesses,  in  the  ruin  of  others. 

In  earlier  life  he  had  been  an  unscrupulous 
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worshipper  of  beauty,  and  was  the  hero  of  many 
a  scandalous  adventure  followed  by  deadly  en- 
counters of  arms,  for  the  general  was  a  professed 
duellist.  But  the  selfish  and  unprincipled  indul- 
gence of  the  softer  passion,  which  had  led  to 
such  sanguinary  meetings,  had  long  since  been 
relinquished  for  the  more  exciting  one  of  play. 
He  was  still,  however,  a  great,  if  less  dangerous, 
admirer  of  beauty,  and  had  not  forgotten  those 
subtle  arts  of  fascination  for  which  he  had  once 
been  renowned.  He  now  laid  himself  out  to 
charm  his  lovely  neighbour,  and  indeed  this  was 
almost  a  necessity,  for,  wrapped  in  consideration 
of  his  premeditated  hasty  flight  from  Nice,  Lord 
Ballina  had  become  almost  dumb.  But  her 
host's  inattention  did  not  discompose  Mabel. 
She  was  as  happy  as  a  vain  woman  can  be  who 
is  receiving  her  fullest  meed  of  flattery  and  at- 
tention. She  had  long  desired  to  make  the 
general's  acquaintance.  The  fact  of  his  evil 
reputation,  of  his  many  duels,  enhanced  the 
pleasurable  novelty  of  such  a  social  hero's  vicin- 
ity. Then  were  not  Dick  Thornton's  eyes  fixed 
on  her  with  renewed  interest  and  admiration  ? 

Beneath  these  exhilarating  stimulauts  and  the 
champagne,  with  which  the  assiduous   waiters 
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constantly  plied  the  guests,  and  of  which  Mabel 
unthinkingly  partook  more  than  she  was  wont, 
her  spirits  rose  to  the  unrestrained  pitch  of 
thoughtless,  giddy  girlhood.  All  apprehension 
of  her  husband's  disapproval  seemed  to  have 
been  dismissed  from  her  mind,  and,  heedless  of 
his  ever-darkening  brow,  she  coquetted  and 
laughed  with  both  her  old  and  new  admirer  to 
an  extent  that  could  not  fail  to  rouse  Lord  Lill- 
burne's  disapproval  and  indignation. 

Lord  Ballina  might  have  observed  and  averted 
the  threatening  storm  had  he  not  been  made  as 
uncomfortable  as  St.  Lawrence  on  his  gridiron 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Brown  and  her  party,  who  had  seated  them- 
selves at  a  table  close  by.  As  yet  she  had  not 
perceived  her  recreant  admirer,  but,  in  fear  of 
so  terrible  a  catastrophe,  he  dared  neither  look 
to  the  right  nor  left.  That,  ultimately,  a  greeting 
must  take  place  between  them  the  unfortunate 
Ballina  was  well  aware.  The  great  matter  was 
to  postpone  this  disagreeable  moment  until  lie 
had  decided  in  his  own  mind  on  what  ground 
1m-  could,  with  the  least  disadvantage  to  himself, 
renew  acquaintance  with  her.  He  was  roused 
from  his  uncomfortable  reflections  by  a  burst  of 
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laughter  from  Lady  Lillburne,  who,  touching" 
him  slightly  with  her  fan,  exclaimed, 

'  You  really  look  like  a  mute  at  a  funeral. 
What  has  gone  wrong  ?  Are  you  dreaming  of 
the  handsome  widow  V  Lord  Ballina  started 
guiltily.  '  Oh,  it  is  so,  then  ;  but  this  is  not  com- 
plimentary to  the  present  company,  and  you  are 
losing  all  General  Barletta's  romantic  experi- 
ences. He  has  just  related  a  most  thrilling 
story  of  his  last  duel.  Have  you  ever  been  en- 
gaged in  such  an  adventure  ?  or  you,  Captain 
Thornton  ?  or  ' — she  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  smiling  audaciously, i  or  you,  Lillburne  V 

His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  at  the  moment 
in  strongest  disapproval,  for  she  had  again  al- 
lowed her  cloak,  whether  accidentally  or  with 
intention,  to  slip  off  her  fair  shoulders,  but  that 
he  still  held  his  temper  under  control  was  evinced 
by  the  calm  steadiness,  though  sternness,  of  his 
reply. 

' 1  have  not  yet  fought  a  duel,  and  I  pray  to 
God  I  may  never  be  called  upon  to  do  that  which 
honour  may  demand,  though  conscience  dis- 
approves/ 

'Good  heavens,  Lillburne,  why  talk  with  such 
portentous  seriousness  V 
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*  We  are  talking  of  serious  matters,  Lady  Lill- 
burne. It  was  once  my  misfortune,  when  at 
Vienna,  to  be  second  in  a  duel  to  a  dishonoured 
husband,  who  killed  his  antagonist  and  then  shot 
himself  through  the  heart.  Such  tragedies  are 
not  easily  forgotten.  Is  this  tale  sufficiently 
tragic  to  satisfy  your  morbidly  romantic  admi- 
ration for  duelling  and  duellists  V 

As  Lord  Lillburne  ceased  speaking,  a  dead 
silence  ensued ;  and  so  stormy  was  his  coun- 
tenance that  Mabel,  who  greatly  feared  he 
might  give  vent  to  one  of  his  more  violent  out- 
bursts of  temper,  turned  pale  and  trembled  visi- 
bly, while  her  flippant  gaiety  vanished  beneath 
his  angry  displeasure  and  stern  rebuke. 

General  Barletta,  observing  her  agitation, 
and  not  the  least  moved  by  this  '  barbarous 
Englishman's '  fierce  looks,  observed,  with  per- 
fect sang-froid,  as  he  placed  the  fallen  cloak 
round  Mabel's  shoulders,  '  Madame  is,  I  fear, 
cold ';  while  the  unfortunate  host  of  the  even- 
ing, momentarily  forgetful  of  his  own  affairs  in 
his  dread  that  Lillburne  might  insult  the 
general,  whispered,  imploringly, 

'Remember,  we  are  in  public.  If  you  make 
a  scene,  by  to-morrow  it  will  be  known  all  over 
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Nice,  and  repeated  with  every  sort  of  exaggera- 
tion. It  is  getting  late.  Let  ns  break  up  the 
party.' 

This  timely  warning  took  effect.  And,  the 
moment  having  arrived  when  it  was  quite 
allowable  for  the  guests  to  retire,  Lord  Lill- 
bnrne  half-rose,  and,  looking  across  the  table 
at  his  wife,  said,  coldly, 

'When  General  Barletta  has  finished  fasten- 
ing your  cloak,  Mabel,  we  can  return  to  the 
hotel.     It  is  getting  late.' 

With  a  sickening  dread  of  what  the  drive 
home  might  hold  in  store  for  her,  Lady  Lill- 
burne  rose  silently,  and  took  Lord  Ballina's 
proffered  arm.  As  she  did  so,  she  was  pleasing- 
ly conscious  that  Captain  Thornton  was  mourn- 
fully contemplating  her  with  sympathetic  eyes. 
This  acted  as  a  partial  restorative  to  her  alarmed 
and  drooping  spirit,  for  might  she  not  find  in 
her  former  admirer  that  sympathetic  friend  she 
had  failed  to  find  in  the  flinty-hearted,  unsym- 
pathetic Ballina  ? 

General  Barletta  was  by  no  means  sorry  the 
supper-party  should  have  been  rather  abruptly 
abbreviated.  Though  he  considered  Lord  Lili- 
burne  '  un  mari  brutal '  and  '  tres  mal  eleve,'  to 
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be  so  publicly  wanting  in  courtesy  to  his  wife,. 
he  had  no  desire  to  rouse  his  ire,  nor  to  embroil 
himself  in  any  quarrel  on  Lady  Lillburne's 
account.  Women  were  no  longer  his  paramount 
interest  in  life,  and  he  was  extremely  anxious 
to  get  to  the  Circle,  for  neither  the  fascination 
nor  beauty  of  his  fair  neighbour  had  made  him 
even  temporarily  oblivious  of  that  goddess,  at 
whose  shrine  he  paid  his  devotions  with  far 
greater  constancy  than  he  had  ever  displayed 
in  his  love  affairs. 

And  now  Lord  Balliua  was  forced  to  face  his 
ordeal.  With  Lady  Lillburne  on  his  arm,  he 
had  to  pass  the  table  where  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Brown  and  her  friends  were  still  seated.  She 
had  long  since  seen  them ;  and,  however  un- 
prepared was  his  line  of  action,  it  was  evident 
hers  was  well-defined  and  decided  upon,  for  as 
he  approached  she  rose,  with  a  beaming  smile 
and  outstretched  hand,  while  with  just  sufficient 
empressement  as  denoted  considerable  former 
intimacy,  but  yet  with  lady-like  quietness  of 
demeanour — for  how  often  had  she  mentally 
gone  over  and  rehearsed  this  meeting  ! — she  said, 
in  well-modulated  tones, 

1  This  is,  indeed,  a  most  unexpected  pleasure, 
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for,  -until  I  saw  you  this  evening  at  the  opera,  I 
had  no  conception  you  were  in  Nice ;  I  believed 
you  to  be  buried  in  the  wilds  of  Ireland.' 

'  Where  I  undoubtedly  ought  to  be,  Mrs. 
Brown  ;  but  then  I  should  not  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-night.  And  in  this  I 
the  more  rejoice,  as  we  are  leaving  almost 
immediately  for  Ireland.  I  hope  Miss  Lawrence 
is  quite  well.  I  must  do  myself  the  honour  of 
calling  on  you  before  I  leave.' 

The  uufortunate  Lord  Ballina's  words  escaped 
him  without  any  conscious  volition  on  his  part, 
for,  as  his  partiDg  with  Mrs.  Brown  at  Baden 
came  to  guilty  recollection,  he  felt  bewildered, 
and  devoutly  wished  himself  miles  away.  His 
confusion  was  appareut  to  all,  and,  though  Mrs. 
Brown  was  momentarily  disconcerted  by  Lord 
Ballina's  announcement  of  his  immediate  de- 
parture for  Ireland,  from  his  evident  and  great 
embarrassment  she  had  some  reason  for  flatter- 
ing herself  he  was  overcome  by  the  suddenness 
of  their  unexpected  meeting;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing his  flight  from  Baden,  she  still  clung  to  the 
delusion  that  it  had  mainly  been  caused  by  the 
machinations  of  that  meddlesome,  marplot  Cap- 
tain Carmichael,  who  she  rejoiced  to  remember 
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was  safely,  or  rather  very  unsafely,  chained  to 
the  oar  of  duty  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol, 
where  there  was  every  chance  of  his  being 
removed  from  further  meddling  in  her  affairs  by 
some  timely  bullet.  Not  that  she  exactly  de- 
sired this.  But  the  chances  of  war  are  uncer- 
tain. To  one  comes  glory  and  honour,  to 
another  wounds  and  death. 

But,  though  Mrs.  Brown  was  overcome  with 
joy  at  once  more  beholding  the  lord  of  her 
affections,  she  had  more  than  one  object  in 
view  at  this  moment.  This  ambitious  lady  saw 
an  opening  for  social  advancement.  She  had 
heard  much  of  Lady  Lillburne,  and  thirsted  to 
make  her  acquaintance.  All  this  evening,  both 
at  the  opera  and  at  supper,  she  had  been  watch- 
ing her  proceedings  with  keen  interest,  and  had 
been  lost  in  admiration  of  her  grace,  beauty, 
and  dress.  But  often  before,  when  she  had  en- 
tertained similar  hopes  of  adding  to  the  small 
stock  of  high-sounding  names  her  visiting-list 
included,  she  had  encountered  cruel  disappoint- 
ment. Sharp  rebuff,  a  silent,  supercilious  stare, 
or  an  almost  imperceptible  movement  of  the 
aristocratic  head  of  the  titled  lady  to  whom  she 
craved  introduction,  were  all  she  had  gained  by 
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her  efforts,  and,  following  Adda's  advice,  she 
had  lately  become  more  circumspect  and  cautious 
in  the  endeavours  she  made  to  increase  her  ac- 
quaintance with  those  moving  iu  more  exalted 
spheres  than  herself;  therefore,  though  pal- 
pitating with  mingled  emotions  of  love  and 
intense  anxiety  to  effect  an  introduction  to  Lady 
Lillburne,  she  replied  to  Lord  Ballina  with 
grateful  but  quiet  effusion,  for  Adola  was  her 
one  soft  point, 

'  How  good  of  you  to  remember  and  enquire 
after  my  dear  invalid.  She  is,  for  her,  wonder- 
fully well.  The  air  of  Nice  agrees  so  well  with 
my  Adela.  We  purpose  wintering  here  ; — and 
you.  Oh !  surely  you  cannot  be  so  cruel  as  to 
leave  just  as  we  arrive  ?  But  we  will  discuss 
all  these  weighty  matters  when  you  come  and 
see  me  to-morrow.  I  must  not,  in  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  again,  forget  that  I  am  trespassing 
on  Lady  Lillburne's  patience  and  kindness.' 

Mrs.  Brown  made  a  graceful  retiring  move- 
ment as  she  spoke,  but  Lady  Lillburne,  who 
had  no  desire  to  hasten  the  approaching  tete-a- 
tete  with  her  irate  lord,  whispered, 

1  Introduce  me,  I  wish  to  know  her.' 

After  so  peremptory  a  mandate  there  was  no 
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alternative  left  but  for  Lord  Balliua  to  obey, 
and  thus  the  introduction  so  ardently  desired  by 
the  widow  took  place  without  the  slightest 
effort  or  loss  of  dignity  on  her  part.  It  was  with 
difficulty  she  could  disguise  the  triumphant  joy 
with  which  this  introduction  filled  her,  and  that 
it  should  have  taken  place  in  the  presence  of 
those  humbler  friends  in  whose  eyes  it  would  so 
greatly  exalt  her,  almost  deprived  Mrs.  Brown 
of  the  power  of  speech. 

Lady  Lillburne,  who  had  only  asked  to 
be  introduced  to  the  exultant  widow  from 
motives  of  malicious  curiosity, — for  she  had 
very  quickly  divined  that  some  mystery  at- 
tached to  her  acquaintance  with  Lord  Ballina, 
— was  determined  to  solve  this  mystery,  and 
she  said,  with  good-humoured  malice,  when 
her  introduction  to  Mrs.  Brown  had  taken 
place, 

1  You  need  not  believe  one  word  of  Lord 
Ballina's  statement  that  he  is  leaving  Nice,  it  is 
the  first  I  have  heard  of  his  departure,  and  I  am 
certain,  even  if  such  were  his  intention,  he  will, 
now  you  have  arrived,  change  his  mind.  I  hear 
you  have  taken  that  large  villa  in  the  orange- 
garden  at  the  end  of  the  promenade,  Mrs.  Brown. 

VOL.  II.  It 
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I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  you 
before  long.  Good-night,  I  am  charmed  to  have 
made  your  acquaintance,  especially  as  you  are 
a  friend  of  Lord  Ballina's.' 

If  Mabel  had  intended  to  revenge  herself  on 
Lord  Ballina  for  his  past  coldness  and  want  of 
appreciation  of  her  fair  self,  she  could  not  have 
succeeded  better  in  her  intention.  As  they 
moved  on,  she  laughingly  whispered, 

'  Of  course  I  perfectly  understand  the  relations 
existing  between  you  and  that  handsome  lady. 
You  can  depend  on  my  help  if  necessary, 
though  from  what  I  observe  I  think  it  will  be 
superfluous.' 

1  You  are  wholly  mistaken,'  replied  Lord 
Ballina,  coldly.  '  Ladies  always  jump  to  con- 
clusions. And  I  implore  you,  both  for  my  sake 
and  Shelah's,  not  to  raise  gossip  on  this  subject, 
though,  as  I  most  decidedly  do  intend  leaving 
Nice  immediately,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to 
do  this,  Lady  Lillburne.' 

4  Your  leaving  Nice  remains  to  be  proved,  my 
dear  sir,'  she  replied,  with  a  provoking  laugh, 
as  he  helped  her  into  the  carriage. 

Lord  Lillburne  did  not  follow  her,  as  she  had 
anticipated,  and  Mabel's  heart  beat  lighter  when 
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he  announced  his  intention  of  walking  home. 
He  had  taken  quick  counsel  with  himself,  and 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  angry  remonstrance 
with  his  wife  on  her  conduct  during  the  even- 
ing in  his  present  frame  of  mind.  Lighting  a 
cigar,  as  he  stood  moodily  by  the  carriage,  he 
proposed  to  Captain  Thornton  to  accompany 
him  on  a  walk.  That  young  man  was  bidding 
Lady  Lillburne  good-night,  and,  considering  her 
the  victim  of  a  husband's  undue  harshness,  his 
young  and  impressionable  heart  was  filled  with 
sympathy  and  compassion  for  this  lovely  lady — 
a  phase  of  personal  feeling  he  was  endeavour- 
ing silently  to  convey  to  her  understanding  by 
the  lingering  pressure  of  his  hand  and  pathos 
of  his  glances.  Therefore,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  inclination  to  avail  himself  of  her  fiery 
husband's  present  invitation.  Lord  Lillburne, 
however,  without  waiting  for  reply,  linked  his 
arm  within  his,  saying  cordially, 

'  It  is  such  a  splendid  night,  we  might  take  a 
turn  on  the  promenade  and  improve  our  ac- 
quaintance. We  ought  to  know  each  other 
better.     Ballina,  won't  you  join  us  V 

'  No,  I  must  refuse,  I  am  bound  for  home.  I 
promised  Shelah   to   return   immediately  after 
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suppci  \vas  over.  And,  when  I  make  a  promise 
of  this  kind,  she  has  the  unfortunate  habit  of 
remaining  awake  until  she  sees  me  appear. 
Good  night,  old  fellow.  You  behaved  splen- 
didly to-night.  Your  struggle  with  the  demon 
of  passion  was  heroic.' 

Lord  Lillburne  smiled  rather  sadly  as  he  re- 
plied, *  I  shall  certainly  not  dissuade  you  from 
keeping  your  promise  to  Shelah.  Pray  tell 
her  from  me  that,  though  absent,  her  sweet 
memory  was  present  with  me  to-night,  and  had 
power  to  exorcise  the  demon.' 

He  walked  rapidly  away  as  he  ceased  speaking, 
without  vouchsafing  the  slightest  farewell  greet- 
ing to  General  Barletta.  But  as  he  shot  a 
glance  back  at  him  and  Ballina,  who  remained 
conversing  together  at  the  door  of  the  restau- 
rant, he  mentally  questioned,  '  What  on  earth 
could  have  induced  Ballina  to  have  struck  up 
a  friendship  with  that  scoundrel  V  and  decided 
he  would  take  good  care  Mabel's  acquaintance 
with  him  should  come  to  a  speedy  termination. 

But,  under  the  soothing  influence  of  his  cigar 
and  Captain  Thornton's  society,  Lord  Lillburne's 
ruffled  equanimity  was  greatly  restored,  and, 
determinately    dismissing    all    the     disturbing 
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elements  of  the  evening  from  his  mind,  he  un- 
bent so  agreeably  in  conversation  with  his 
young  companion  that  the  latter  could  not  help 
marvelling  that  a  man,  who  was  so  kind  and 
cordial  to  one  whom  he  might  pardonably  have 
treated  with  coldness  and  indifference,  should 
be  so  harsh  and  discourteous  to  his  lovely  wife. 
Could  ingenuous,  soft-hearted  Dick  have  seen 
the  woman  he  so  compassionated  at  that 
moment,  as  she  disrobed  herself  of  the  gay 
attire  that  had  given  her  husband  such  grave 
cause  for  offence,  he  would  have  been  not  a 
little  surprised.  That  she  had  completely  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  marital  displeasure 
was  evident,  for  she  was  laughing  merrily.  And 
her  merriment  was  partly  caused  by  the  recol- 
lection of  Dick's  sentimental  face  as  he  bid  her 
good-night.  She  was  also  intensely  amused  as 
she  thought  over  the  diverting  episode  of  Lord 
Balliua's  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown's  meeting. 
From  that  meeting  and  her  acquaintance  with 
the  widow  she  promised  herself  considerable 
diversion  in  the  future.  She  delighted  in 
small  intrigues,  and  now  saw  manifold  oppor- 
tunities opening  out  before  her  of  indulging 
in  such  amusement. 
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'  He  will  no  more  go  to  Ireland  than  I  shall/ 
she  murmured,  *  and,  as  I  have  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  delightful,  wicked,  old  general  is 
trying  to  get  him  into  his  clutches,  I  shall  be 
doing,  for  once  in  my  life,  a  really  meritorious 
action  in  helping  this  love  affair  on.  It  is  quite 
reviving  having  all  these  excitements  in  prospect 
after  vegetating  so  long.  Poor  Shelah  will 
not  much  like  having  a  step-mother,  but  that 
can't  be  helped — we  must  all  put  up  with  some 
desagrements  in  this  world.' 

So,  airily  meditating,  Mabel  skipped  merrily 
into  bed,  as  light  of  heart  as  though  her  sombre 
severe  husband  had  no  existence.  A  deadened 
conscience,  as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned, 
serves  quite  as  useful  a  purpose  occasionally 
as  a  pure  and  guileless  one.  Sometimes  indeed 
a  better ;  for  as  Lady  Lillburne  lay  wrapped  in 
rosy  sleep,  with  the  smile  left  by  her  last  waking 
thoughts  still  reposing  on  her  pretty  mouth, 
Shelah,  only  a  few  doors  off,  was  lying  wakeful 
and  anxious,  counting  the  passing  hours  as  the 
numerous  church  clocks  rang  them  drearily 
out,  and  painfully  wondering  why  her  father 
did  not  return  as  he  had  promised. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

After  the  departure  of  his  guests,  the  discom- 
fited giver  of  the  feast  remained  for  a  few  mo- 
ments stationary  where  they  had  left  him,  pon- 
dering over  the  fiasco  of  bis  brilliantly  prepared 
entertainment.  Much  troubled  by  his  own 
annoyances,  lie  was  also  reflecting,  with  deep 
seriousness,  on  his  friend's  hopeless  future, 
allied,  as  he  irrevocably  was,  to  one  whose 
vain,  frivolous  nature  seemed  wholly  unable  to 
appreciate  all  that  was  good  or  worthy  of  af- 
fection in  Lillburne's  character,  peculiar  and 
unlike  other  men  as  he  appeared.  On  his 
own  account  he  was  much  irritated  and  annoyed 
by  Lady  Lillburne's  allusions  and  innuendoes 
about  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown,  and  at  her  insist- 
ing un  being  introduced  to  this  lady. 

He  was  roused  from  these  reflections  by  Gen- 
eral Barletta  tapping  him  upon  the  arm,  as  he 
said,  with  a  smile  and  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
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'  Le  mari  jaloux  !  Cola  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine ! 
Est-il  V  he  tapped  his  head  significantly.  '  Is  it 
not  so?'  he  added,  breaking  into  English,  for 
French  was  not  Ballina's  strong  point,  as  he 
knew. 

'Not  in  the  least,'  he  replied,  quickly,  rather 
startled  at  this  ugly  insinuation.  '  But  he  has 
a  remarkably  irascible  disposition,  and  this  I 
advise  you  not  to  provoke  by  any  undue  atten- 
tions to  Lady  Lillburne.'  He  half-laughed  as  he 
added,  *  For  he  is  quite  as  good  a  shot  as 
yourself.' 

'  Bah  !  that  matters  not  to  me  ;  I  am  a  "  veil- 
lard,"  Lady  Lillburne  is  a  "  fern  me  charmante  et 
tres  coquette."  I  compassionate  her  for  having 
a  husband  so  "  mal  eleve."  He  will  provoke,  by 
conduct  so  brutal,  what  he  apprehends.  You 
accompany  me  to  the  Circle,  mon  cher,  do  you 
not  ?     It  is  too  early  for  sleep.' 

He  flung  his  arm  over  Ballina's  shoulder  as  he 
addressed  him  with  familiar  cordiality. 

1  No,  I  am  going  home.  But,  genera],  you 
are  mistaken  respecting  Lillburne,  he  has  plenty 
of  good  and  noble  qualities.  He  is  not  jealous 
of  Lady  Lillburne  without  cause.  She  is,  as 
you  say,  a  coquette,  and  in  her  case  she  is  too 
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lovely  not  to  make  so  dangerous  a  quality 
doubly  dangerous.  Lillburne  also  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  still  in  love  with  his  wife.' 

'  Ah  !  mais  c'est  drdle,'  replied  Barletta,  with 
a  cynical  smile. 

*  Good-night,'  shortly  called  out  Lord  Ballina, 
making  a  move. 

'Nonsense,  in  on  cher,  the  night  is  young. 
You  need  not  pretend  to  me  that  you  are  going 
home,  as  you  English  call  any  place  you  have 
been  in  for  twenty-four  hours.  You  are  going 
to  dream  of  "  la  belle  veuve  au  clair  de  la  lune." 
The  hours  until  you  meet  her  again  will  fly 
much  quicker  and  more  agreeably  at  the  Circle. 
Your  friends  who  play  whist  will  still  be  there. 
Venez  done !  that  is  unless  you  have  given 
meeting  to  la  belle  Madame  Brown.' 

Ballina  stamped  his  foot  angrily  at  this  second 
allusion  to  a  subject  most  odious  to  him,  and  in 
the  irritation  of  the  moment,  determined  to 
prove  he  was  no  sentimental  moonlight  lover,  he 
-aid,  with  haughty  indifference, 

'You  are  completely  mistaken,  general.  I 
am  ready  to  accompany  you  to  the  Circle  for  a 
short  time.  I  cannot  stay  long,  as  my  daughter 
is  expecting  mo  back/ 
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Disguising  a  smile  of  triumph  at  his  victim's 
easy  acquiescence,  the  general  placed  his  arm 
within  that  of  Lord  Ballina's  saying, 

'  Pardonnez  moi  if  I  have  been  indiscreet, 
cher  Ballina.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  not  the  least  offended,'  he  replied, 
with  restored  good-humour.  *  But  you  can 
understand  that  it  would  be  a  great  annoyance 
to  the  lady  in  question  should  stupid  reports,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  truth,  get  wind. 
That  they  can  have  no  foundation  you  will 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you  I  am  on  the  point  of 
leaving  Nice  for  good,  if  possible,  to-morrow 
night.' 

'  I  grieve  to  hear  this.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
your  farewell  visit  to  us  reprobates.  C'est 
desolant,  mon  cher ;  but,  as  it  is  your  last  night, 
you  must  really  try  your  luck  at  baccarat.' 

6  Nothing  will  persuade  me  to  do  so.  I  am 
proof  against  all  temptation,  Barletta.' 

As  Ballina  spoke  thus  firmly  they  were  enter- 
ing the  Circle.  Every  eye  was  immediately 
turned  upon  him  with  curiosity  and  interest. 
Everyone  knew  he  had  broken  the  Monaco  bank 
the  previous  evening,  and,  for  the  nonce,  he  was 
a   hero   in   the  eyes  of  these   gamblers.     The 
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affair  had  been  much  discussed,  and  General 
Barletta  and  two  or  three  others  had  decided 
that  such  rich  winnings  must  be,  if  possible, 
transferred  to  their  own  pockets,  and  they  had 
entered  into  complicity  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavours to  make  Ballina  join  the  baccarat- 
table  on  this  night.  Perfectly  unconscious  of 
the  new  interest  he  had  amongst  the  habitues  of 
the  Circle,  Ballina  glanced  round,  and,  observing 
that  the  usual  set  with  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  playing  whist  had  already  retired,  he 
prepared  to  follow  their  example,  but  not  too 
precipitately,  in  fear  of  giving  rise  to  some  fur- 
ther bantering  from  the  general  touching  Mrs, 
Brown,  for  on  this  subject  he  had  become  mor- 
bidly sensitive.  Indeed,  nothing  but  this  appre- 
hension had  induced  him  to  break  his  promise  to 
Shelah  of  returning  to  the  hotel  immediatelv 
after  his  supper-party  was  over.  Even  now  he 
was  disturbed  by  the  thought  that,  most  pro- 
bably, she  was  wakefully  awaiting  his  tardy 
return.  And,  now  that  it  was  all  over,  the 
extravagant  hospitality  of  which  ho  had  been 
guilty  weighed  remorsefully  on  his  mind,  and 
he  inwardly  vowed  he  would  not  squander 
another  sixpence  of  the  money  he   had  won  at 
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Monaco  before  he  quitted  Nice.  Hugh  Car- 
michael  must  at  once  be  repaid,  and  he  had 
already  written  to  him  asking  into  what  bank  he 
should  pay  the  sum  he  had  so  generously  lent 
him.  Thus  full  of  virtuous  intentions,  Ballina 
lit  a  cigar,  and,  flinging  himself  into  a  chair,  took 
up  '  Galignani.'  After  a  short  quarter-of-an-hour, 
having  made  a  feint  of  being  deeply  interested 
in  its  contents,  he  rose  to  leave,  considering  he 
had  proved  to  the  mocking  Barletta  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt  that  he  had  no  soft  meeting 
in  view  with  Mrs.  Brown. 

He  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of 
such  subtle  machinations,  for  the  general,  who 
held  the  bank,  had  just  won  largely,  and  was 
heart  and  soul  absorbed  in  his  play.  Strong  in 
virtuous  resolve,  with  undue  confidence  in  his 
own  powers  of  resistance,  some  evil  spirit 
prompted  Ballina,  as  he  was  leaving  the  room,  to 
stop  for  a  moment  at  the  back  of  General  Bar- 
letta's  chair  and  watch  his  game.  Even  in 
simply  watching  the  general's  good  fortune, 
which  still  remained  in  the  ascendant,  Ballina 
became  terribly  excited,  and,  as  the  excitement 
increased,  he  became  completely  oblivious  of 
the  fast  speeding  minutes.     After  a  little  time 
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Barletta  turned  suddenly,  and,  looking-  at  him 
with  feigned  surprise,  said  with  seeming  care- 
lessness, as  though  he  had  but  just  become 
aware  of  his  presence, 

4  Ah,  still  here,  mon  cher.  Going  to  try  your 
chance  V 

*  No !'  almost  shouted  Ballina,  for  he  felt  his 
evil  demon  had  taken  sudden  possession  of  him, 
and  was  vehemently  urging  him  on  to  destruc- 
tion. Poor  Ballina !  if  he  had  only  known  it, 
his  whole  future  fate  and  Shelah's  were  hanging 
at  this  moment  on  the  amount  of  firmness  he 
might  display.  The  struggle  going  on  within 
his  breast  was  fierce  and  sharp — alas !  not  for 
long,  for  one  of  the  players  observed,  laughing, 

*  You  are  quite  a  reformed  character,  milor. 
But  we  don't  bite,  so  you  need  not  fear  our 
contaminating  vicinity.' 

'  Milor  Ballina  is  proof  against  every  tempta- 
tion we  can  offer,'  observed  the  general,  with  a 
malicious  laugh.  '  He  has  rendezvous  with  "  la 
belle  veuve  Anglaise."  Ah,  pardonnez  moi,  Lord 
Ballina.  1  quite  forgot  I  was  committing  an 
indiscretion.' 

Before  the  laugh  following  General  Barletta's 
words  had  died  out,  Ballina,  who  was  mortified 
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and  annoyed  beyond  measure  at  having  his  name 
publicly  coupled  with  that  of  Mrs.  Brown,  and 
also  with  some  latent  feeling  of  honour  and 
generosity  for  her,  thinking  that  he  could  prove 
the  general's  words  were  without  foundation  by 
joining  in  the  play  going  on,  without  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  seated  himself  with  sudden 
impetuosity  at  the  fatal  table,  and,  with  an 
angry  sparkle  in  his  eye,  offered  to  hold  the 
bank  just  resigned  by  General  Barletta.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  he  was  soon  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  that  passion  which  had  such  potent 
sway  over  him.  It  was  in  the  early  hours  of 
morning  before  he,  in  company  with  General 
Barletta,  left  the  Circle.  Ballina  had  again  won, 
but  his  elation  was  not  so  great  as  when  he  had 
broken  the  bank  at  Monaco.  He  knew  he  had 
involved  himself  in  a  net  of  difficulties  through 
which  he  would  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  break.  To  begin  with,  he  felt  compelled, 
according  to  his  ideas  of  honour,  to  give  those 
with  whom  he  had  played  and  whose  money  he 
had  won  their  chance  of  revenge  ;  indeed,  the 
general  had  said  to  him,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
Circle, 

1  You  can  hardly  leave  to-morrow.     I  am  not 
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speaking  as  respects  myself.  But,  after  hav- 
ing won  so  (jvandement  from  others,  you  will  of 
course  give  them  their  revanche.' 

'It  is  entirely  owing  to  you  that  I  lie  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  this,'  moodily  responded 
Lord  Ballina.  '  You  forced  me  to  play.  I  only 
acceded  in  order  to  falsify  your  statement  of  my 
having  an  appointment  with  Mrs.  Brown.' 

'  Mon  cher,  you  are  ungrateful  and  irritated 
without  cause.  I  have  done  you  a  kindness. 
Everyone  has  heard  of  your  attentions  to  Ma- 
dame Brown  at  Baden.  She  follows  you  here. 
You  wish  to  prove  your  indifference  to  "la belle 
veuve."  Eh  bien  !  you  have  proved  it.  Baccarat 
had  greater  charms  for  you.  You  owe  me  great 
obligation.' 

But  Ballina  was  too  much  annoyed  with  the 
general,  and  self-humiliated,  to  view  his  own 
downfall  in  the  same  easy  light  the  general  did, 
and  he  was  also  strongly  convinced,  on  cooler 
reflection,  that  his  allusion  to  the  widow  had 
been  made  for  no  other  reason  than  to  draw  him 
on  to  play.  Notwithstanding  this  conclusion,  he 
considered  he  was  bound  to  give  those  whose 
money  he  had  won  a  fair  chance  of  recovering 
their  losses,  though  the  whisperings  of  prudence 
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warned  him  that  by  prolonging  his  sojourn  at 
Nice  he  was  placing  himself  in  deadly  peril,  for 
he  well  knew  that  his  love  of  play  had  been 
dangerously  reawakened  by  his  success  on 
this  night.  Like  a  man  addicted  to  drink- 
ing, who  has  abstained  for  a  short  time  and 
then  broken  out  afresh,  he  had  a  wild  craving  to 
repeat  the  maddening  excitement  of  the  last 
few  hours,  and  increase  his  winnings.  Still  as, 
carefully  removing  his  shoes,  he  stole  with  noise- 
less steps  through  the  sitting-room  adjoining 
Shelah's  sleeping  apartment,  in  order,  if  she 
were  asleep,  which  he  devoutly  trusted  she  was. 
not  to  disturb  her  slumbers,  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  self-upbraiding  and  stinging  remorse  at  the 
reflection  of  how  bitter  would  be  her  disap- 
pointment at  their  homeward  journey  being 
postponed.  Even  if  she  were  asleep,  he  was 
always  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  last  look  at  his 
daughter  previous  to  retiring  to  rest  himself, 
nor  could  he  resist  doing  so  now.  But,  in  fear 
of  her  awakening  and  discovering  how  late  the 
hour  was,  he  remained  on  the  threshold  of  her 
door,  shading  the  candle  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  gazed  at  her  from  a  distance  with  a  wistful 
and  stricken  conscience. 
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The  white,  Persian  kitten,  rapidly  growing 
into  a  cat,  was  snugly  curled  up  at  her  feet  and 
calmly  enjoyiug  its  night's  repose,  but  Shelah's 
sleep  was  evidently  troubled  and  disturbed,  for 
she  was  moaning  and  tossing  her  pretty,  bare 
arms  about  restlessly.  Instantly  alarmed,  her 
father  stepped  up  to  the  bedside  and  looked 
anxiously  down  upon  the  unquiet  sleeper.  She 
must  have  felt  his  presence,  for,  springing  up 
into  full  wakefulness,  she  exclaimed,  flinging  her 
arms  round  his  neck, 

*  Father,  father,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come  at 
last,  for  I  was  dreaming  such  dreadful  things.' 

She  hid  her  face  on  his  breast  as  though  to 
shut  out  sight  and  memory  of  these  visions  of 
the  night  that  had  made  her  sleep  so  unquiet. 

Lord  Ballina,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  the 
tenderest  of  parents,  pressed  the  trembling  girl 
to  his  breast.  He  could  hear  her  quickened 
heart-beats,  and  hated  himself  for  being,  as  he 
well  divined,  the  cause  of  such  unwonted  agita- 
tion, and,  as  he  kissed  and  endeavoured  to 
soothe  and  quiet  her,  he  said,  mournfully, 

'  Surely,  my  child,  your  dreams  should  be 
devoid  of  all  that  is  terrible  or  disturbing.  I 
fear  this  night  of  dissipation  has  been  too  much 
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for  you.  But  what  has  caused  your  slumber  to 
be  so  troubled  V 

1  It  is  late,'  she  replied,  fearfully.  '  Look  V 
she  held  up  her  watch,  'it  is  past  three.  When 
I  first  went  to  bed  I  could  not  sleep,  I  was  so 
excited  with  the  music  and  so  happy,  thinking 
of  our  return  to  Ireland.  Then,  as  time  passed, 
and  you  did  not  come  home,  1  got  frightened. 
But  at  last  I  fell  "asleep,  and  then  I  had  this 
horrid  dream.' 

'Tell  it  to  me,  my  Shelah.  Its  disturbing 
influence  will  pass  away  all  the  quicker.' 

She  lifted  her  head  up,  but  still  kept  her  arms 
tightly  round  his  neck,  as  she  said, 

'  I  dreamed  you  and  I  were  together,  as  we 
have  so  often  been,  in  a  boat  on  the  sea.  Every- 
thing was  shining  and  calm,  and  we  were  so 
happy,  when  suddenly  a  storm  came  on,  and, 
though  you  rowed  desperately  hard  to  try  and 
get  to  land,  we  made  no  way  against  the  great 
waves  threatening  to  overwhelm  us.  And  then 
one  rose  larger,  more  awful  than  all  the  others, 
and,  rushing  down  upon  us,  swamped  and  over- 
turned the  boat,  and  in  another  instant  we  were 
both  struggling  in  the  water,  but,  ah  me  !  sepa- 
rated one  from  the  other.    I  felt  no  fear  for  my- 
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self.  It  was  all — all  for  you,  for  I  saw  you  were 
sinking.  You  called  out  to  me,  but,  hard  as  I 
struggled,  I  could  not  reach  you.  Oh,  it  was 
all  so  terrible !' 

'But,  after  all,  I  was  not  drowned,  Shelah. 
And  here  1  am,  safe  and  sound/ 

*  Ah,  but  in  my  dream  you  sank,  and  I  saw 
you  no  more.' 

With  a  shudder  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 
Then,  looking  up  suddenly  and  fixing  her  eyes 
piteously  on  him,  she  said, 

4 We  leave  this  to-morrow?  You  have  not 
altered  your  plans,  dear  father,  have  you  V 

She  dropped  her  head  again  on  his  shoulder 
as  she  spoke.  Poor  girl !  she  was  worn  out  both 
mentally  and  physically,  for  she  guessed  how 
those  hours  that  had  been  so  full  of  anguish  to 
her  had  been  passed  by  him. 

For  a  few  moments  the  conscience-stricken 
Ballina  remained  dumb,  but,  as  he  fondled 
and  stroked  the  pretty  head  that  nestled  in 
his  arms,  he  was  inwardly  reflecting — for  there 
was  a  vein  of  superstition  in  his  character — 
whether  this  vivid  dream  which  had  so  painfully 
impressed  Shelah  was  not  meant  as  a  warning 
to  himself;   whether  it  was  not  prophetic  of  his 
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being  finally  overwhelmed  by  the  force  of  that 
terrible  current  of  temptation  he  had  been  power- 
less to  resist  this  very  night.  But  he  had  no 
desire  that  Shelah  should  perceive  her  dream 
had  impressed  him,  or  that  he  attached  import- 
ance to  it,  and  as,  impatient  for  his  reply,  she 
again  said,  'Well,  dear  papa,  you  do  not  answer. 
Oh,  don't  say  you  have  changed  your  plans  !'  he- 
replied,  with  an  uneasy  attempt  at  jocularity, 

'  Still  afraid  of  Mrs.  B.,  my  sweet  child  ?  Dis- 
trustful of  your  father  being  unable  to  rout  the 
enemy  if  he  remains  in  the  vicinity  of  that  black- 
eyed  siren?' 

'  No,  no,'  she  answered,  shaking  back  the 
curls  from  her  face  and  smiling,  '  Mrs.  Brown 
does  not  give  me  a  thought,  especially  as  her 
wicked  little  dog  is  dead  and  can't  worry  my 
pussy  any  more.  But,  father/  she  added,  ear- 
nestly, '  let  us  go  away  from  here  quick — quick. 
I  long  so  to  see  Ballina,  and  the  lake,  and  the 
bogs,  and  Mick,  and  all  our  dear  poor  people.' 

None  of  these  were  objects  of  such  entrancing- 
interest  to  Lord  Ballina  as  they  were  to  Shelah, 
but  nevertheless  he  replied,  with  some  show  of 
enthusiasm, 

'  I  am  also   beginning  to  have  some  desire, 
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though  perhaps  it  is  not  so  keen  as  yours,  to  see 
your  future  dominion  and  subjects  again.  But 
when  I  talked  of  leaving  to-morrow,  of  course 
it  was  a  joke.  In  the  first  place,  such  precipi- 
tate haste  would  bear  too  much  the  semblance  of 
fearing  the  enemy.  Also,  so  hasty  a  flight  would 
hardly  be  civil  to  our  friends,  the  Lillburnes.' 

4  You  don't  care  much  for  Lady  Lillburne, 
dear  father,  do  you  V 

1  Not  overpoweringly,'  he  replied,  drily.  ■  But 
you  and  she  get  on  very  nicely  together,  and, 
when  in  three  years  hence  you  come  out,  her 
ladyship  may  prove  a  very  valuable  acquain- 
tance for  you,  for  I  am  rusty  as  far  as  society 
is  concerned,  and  she  knows  everyone  worth 
knowing.  Then  I  am  extremely  fond  of  Lill- 
burne, who  remains  here  mainly  on  my  ac- 
count. It  would  be  very  ungracious  to  him 
to  run  away  so  suddenly  from  Nice.' 

Lord  Ballina  had  found  a  bundle  of  excellent 
reasons  for  resisting  the  better  spirit  within  him. 
He  had  fully  convinced  himself  that  he  was 
bound  in  honour  to  remain  a  short  time  longer 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  most  subtle  temptation, 
and  did  not  distinguish  the  fact  that  his  own  in- 
clinations entirely  coincided  with  this  conviction. 
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'Then  when  shall  we  leave,  dear  father?' 
disconsolately  asked  Shelah. 

'  The  inside  of  a  week  will  see  us  en  route  for 
Paris.  But  a  wiseacre  like  my  Shelah  must 
be  well  aware  my  first  idea,  prompted  by  terror 
of  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown's  vicinity,  was  im- 
possible. Think  of  the  bills  to  be  called  in  and 
paid,  farewells  to  be  made,  even  to  Mrs.  B.,  etc., 
etc.  And  now  forget  that  alarming  dream,  and, 
having  the  assurance  of  my  safety,  follow 
pussy's  example  and  go  quietly  to  sleep,  my 
darling.' 

She  made  no  response,  but," kissing  him  again 
with  despairing  fervour,  laid  down  and  closed 
her  eyes,  not  to  sleep,  but  in  order  to  hide  the 
blinding  tears  she  could  no  longer  restrain,  for 
she  had  a  sad  presentiment  they  would  not 
leave  Nice  the  following  week  as  her  father 
asserted. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Lord  Ballina's  day  of  grace  had  past.  Even 
as  he  had  disregarded  and  stifled  the  warnings 
of  that  silent  monitor,  who  in  the  hour  of  temp- 
tation pleads  with  all  who  will  attend  to  its 
kindly  warnings,  so  he  laughed  away  as  childish 
the  temporary  impression  made  on  him  by 
Shelah's  dream. 

More  than  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  then, 
and  he  was  still  at  Nice,  playing  recklessly  every 
night  at  the  Circle,  wrapped  np  heart  and  sonl 
in  baccarat,  whether  he  won  or  lost.  After  a  few 
nights  of  this  mad  excitement,  he  told  Shelah 
that,  though  it  would  be  a  penance  to  him,  he 
would,  for  her  sake,  refrain  from  coming  into 
her  room  at  night,  as  he  thought  the  expectation 
of  seeing  him  kept  her  awake,  and  tended  to 
make  her  nervous  and  anxious,  while  he  himself 
had  lately  suffered  much  from  insomnia,  and 
found  it   impossible  to  sleep  unless  he  took  a 
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protracted  walk  on  the  promenade.  This  was 
perfectly  true,  for,  after  the  heat  and  excitement 
caused  by  playing  for  many  hours  together  in 
the  close  atmosphere  of  the  Circle,  Lord 
Ballina  did  find  it  impossible  to  return  home  at 
once,  and  court  balmy  slumbers  with  any  chance 
of  success. 

Shelah  made  no  reply,  nor  did  she  tell  her 
father  that  whether  he  came  to  see  her  or  not 
was  immaterial  as  far  as  her  repose  was  con- 
cerned. She  had  divined  everything,  so  had 
Bridget,  who  wrung  her  hands  and  wept  in 
secret  over  her  master's  fall  with  intense  sorrow. 
Neither,  however,  spoke  to  the  other  on  the  pain- 
ful certainty  they  held  in  common,  but  hour 
after  hour,  night  after  night,  the  daughter  re- 
mained awake  listening  for  her  father's  return, 
and,  ever  haunted  by  the  ghastly  fears  of  the 
past,  she  rarely  fell  asleep  until  assured  he  had 
come  back.  And  often  she  would  steal  from 
her  bed,  and,  walking  cautiously  with  bare  feet, 
would  listen  at  his  door  to  find  out  if  he  had 
returned.  If  he  had,  assured  of  his  safety,  she 
would  creep  back  to  bed  and  drop  asleep  from 
the  sheer  fatigue  of  her  long  watch.  If  he  had 
not,  she  wouldjbieel  down  and  pray  for  him,  ah  ! 
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how  she  prayed,  from  the  very  depths  of  her 
sad  and  breaking  heart,  for  this  weak  and  erring 
father,  whom  she  loved  so  truly  and  deeply ! 

Vainly  had  she  expostulated  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  their  delayed  journey,  he  had  al- 
ways some  plausible  excuse  ready  framed : 
Lady  Lillbume  had  an  expedition  in  view,  or 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown  had  a  picnic  arranged. 
For  it  had  arrived  at  this  now,  and  Ballina 
and  the  Lillburnes  attended  all  the  widow's 
parties.  Xot  that  this,  gratifying  as  it  was,  in 
the  slightest  degree  promoted  what  she  had  so 
much  at  heart ;  for  though  Lord  Ballina,  in  all 
his  dealings  with  'la  belle  veuve,'  was  both 
courteous  and  civil,  he  was  always  on  his 
guard,  and  frigid  to  an  extent  that  must  have 
wholly  discouraged  any  other  woman.  But 
there  were  certain  passages  in  his  life  known 
to  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown  that  were  sealed 
pages  to  others.  This  knowledge  kept  hope 
alive  in  her  ever  sanguine  heart,  notwithstand- 
ing that  at  all  her  fetes  champetres,  of  which 
sbe  gave  many,  he  kept  rigidly  aloof  from 
her  vicinity,  and  generally  wandered  off  on 
long  rambles  with  Lord  Lillburne  and  Shelah. 
The  rest  of   the  company,  meanwhile,    having 
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satisfied  their  more  material  appetites  with 
pate'-de-foie-gras  and  champagne,  remained  in- 
dolently reclining  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
spreading  olives,  smoking,  flirting,  sentimental- 
ising, or  occupied  in  more  serious  love-making, 
while  the  provider  of  the  day's  entertainment, 
though  apparently  similarly  occupied,  was 
cogitating  over  her  future  plan  of  campaign y 
and  wondering  whether  dear  Lady  Lillburne, 
who  was  so  kind,  so  friendly,  and  so  affable,  would 
condescend  to  present  her  as  Lady  Ballina  at 
the  drawing-room  of  the  ensuing  year.  From 
whence  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Brown  held  the  satisfactory  certainty 
of  ultimately  succeeding  in  the  attainment  of 
both  those  aims  she  had  in  view  :  her  marriage 
with  Lord  Ballina,  and  her  entrance  into  London 
society;  though  certainly  nothing  in  the  pre- 
sent seemed  to  warrant  such  a  triumphant  finale 
to  her  ambitious  designs.  Yet,  if  the  object 
of  her  desire  still  remained  a  cruel  uncertainty, 
Mrs.  Brown  could  congratulate  herself  on 
having  achieved,  under  Lady  Lillburne's  patron- 
ising wing,  an  important  social  success— a 
success   that   could   only   meet   with  check  or 
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misadventure  owing  to  her  own  too  apparent 
exultation  at  her  good  fortune. 

This  was,  however,  kept  uuder  restraint  by 
her  astute  daughter  Adela,  who,  joining  in  none 
of  her  mother's  gaieties,  and  having  rather  a 
contempt  for  her  worldly  aspirations,  always 
enjoined  greater  moderation  in  her  too  openly 
displayed  delight  at  being  admitted  to  that  inner 
circle  of  fashionable  life  into  which  she  had  so 
long  desired  to  find  admittance  ;  and  one  day, 
when  her  parent's  triumph  at  having  been  seen 
by  some  of  her  former  friends  seated  in  the 
same  carriage  with  Lady  Lillburne  passed  all 
bounds,  Adela  observed, 

*  For  heaven's  sake,  dear  mother,  try  to 
assume  an  air  of  greater  indifference  to  the 
attentions  of  these  fine  people  ;  it  is  vulgar  to 
appear  so  elated.  You  should  so  comport  your- 
self as  to  make  them  think  you  have  been 
accustomed  all  your  life  to  the  best  society.  At 
least  to  that  which  considers  itself  the  best,'  she 
added,  sarcastically. 

'It  would  not  be  easy  to  make  them  believe 
this,'  naively  responded  .Mrs.  Brown.  '  And  oh  ! 
dear  Adela,  they  are  so  delightful,  so  different 
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altogether  from  the  society  in  which  I  have 
hitherto  moved.' 

Adela  smiled;  she  considered  her  mother  was 
stupid  sometimes,  and  replied,  bitterly, 

'  Well,  at  least  remember  you  are  now  spend- 
ing your  money  most  lavishly  on  all  these 
delightful  people.  They  owe  you  something 
for  all  you  do  for  them,  and  yet  do  you  natter 
yourself  for  one  moment  that,  if  you  settle  in 
London  as  Mrs.  Brown,  they  will  accord  you 
any  return  ?     1  don't,  I  can  tell  you/ 

*  Neither  do  I.  But  I  do  not  intend  returning 
to  London  as  Mrs.  Brown,  but  as  Lady  Balliua,' 
calmly  responded  the  widow. 

*  As  Lady  Ballina !'  mockingly  repeated 
Adela.  '  Are  you  mad,  mother  ?  Why,  he  has 
never  been  near  the  house  to  call  but  once. 
Do  not  deceive  yourself,  Lord  Ballina  is  ada- 
mant as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  Even  Miss 
Fitz-Maurice  has  lost  all  fear  and  dislike  of  you, 
and  has  become  as  gracious  in  manner  to  you 
as  she  has,  I  must  say,  always  been  to  me. 
This  alone  should  convince  you  that  you  have 
lost  all  ground — every  chance  with  her  father.' 

'  Adela,'  replied  her  mother,  solemnly,  *  you 
think  yourself  very  clever,  and  as  far  as  book- 
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learning  is  concerned  you  are.  But  you  have 
not  studied  human  nature  as  I  have.'  Mrs. 
Brown's  face  flushed,  and  her  black  eyes  spar- 
kled as  she  continued,  '  You  know,  when  I  am 
determined  on  anything  I  have  at  heart,  I  have 
generally  succeeded.  Now  mark  what  I  tell 
you  :  when  I  leave  Nice  I  shall  have  left  that 
odious,  common  name  of  Brown  I  so  hate  be- 
hind me,  it  will  be  dead  for  ever  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  for  I  shall  be  Viscountess  Ballina.' 

Adela  only  shrugged  her  shoulders  contemptu- 
ously, and  sinking  back  on  her  cushions  took 
up  a  book.  Mrs.  Brown,  who  was  attired  for  a 
picnic,  and  just  on  the  point  of  starting,  arrested 
her  footsteps  at  the  door,  and,  looking  back  at 
her  daughter,  said,  not  unkindly, 

t  When  that  day  arrives,  Adela,  you  shall 
share  every  advantage  it  will  bring  me.  You 
are  incredulous  now.  Time  will  convince  you.' 
So  saying,  she  fluttered  out  of  the  room,  adorned 
for  conquest,  however  distant  the  conquest 
might  be. 

The  caution  given  by  Adela  to  her  mother  to 
take  her  budding  advancement  in  fashionable 
society  with  the  calm  good-breeding  of  one 
accustomed   to    the  circles    in   which  she    now 
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moved  was  not  unrequired.  Adela  Lawrence, 
better  born  on  her  father's  side  than  her  mother's, 
was  endowed  with  far  greater  refinement  of 
mind  than  her  maternal  parent,  and  the  desper- 
ate efforts  made  by  the  latter  to  scramble  up  the 
ladder  leading  to  social  success,  and  from  whence 
she  had  been  so  often  ignominiously  hurled,  was 
a  source  of  constant  mortification  to  the  prouder 
spirited  daughter.  Yet,  having  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  her  mother,  she  was  interested  and  glad 
of  her  success,  and  dreaded  lest,  in  the  present 
moment  of  exhilaration,  she  should  commit  some 
solecism  or  (jauelierie  that  would  occasion  her 
speedy  ostracism  from  amongst  the  set  who  had 
taken  her  up.  For  Lady  Lillburne  had  given 
the  fashion,  and  whether  by  exaggerated  state- 
ments ^respecting]  her  wealth,  or  the  report  set 
afloat  by  General  Barletta  that  she  was  destined  to 
become  Lord  Ballina's  bride,  the  hitherto  doubt- 
ful Mrs.  Brown  was  accepted,  not  only  by  all 
those  who  considered  themselves  the  elite 
amongst  the  English,  but  also  by  all  the  more 
exclusive  of  other  nationalities  who  were  passing 
the  winter  months  at  Nice. 

Why  Lady  Lillburne  had  taken  her  up  it  would 
Jbe  difficult  to  say,  beyond  that  this  acquaintance 
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— for  Mabel  had  been  made  the  confidant  of  all 
Mrs.  Brown's  hopes  and  desires  with  regard  to 
Lord  Ballina— afforded  her  the  opportunity  of 
plunging  into  many  petty  intrigues,  and  had  also 
been  the  means  of  supplying  her  with  a  great 
deal  of  amusement.  Under  her  auspices  Mrs. 
Brown  had  given  a  ball  of  surpassing  brilliancy. 
Several  royalties  and  even  an  ex-king  had 
graced  this  festivity  with  their  presence.  What 
more  could  the  heart  of  woman  desire  1  Then 
the  cotillon,  led  by  Captain  Thornton,  with 
Mabel  as  his  partner,  for  Lord  Lillburne — by  some 
strange  caprice,  or  from  the  extraordinary  liking 
he  had  taken  to  this  young  man,  had  given  her 
permission  to  dance  it  with  him,  perhaps  also  he 
entertained  a  lingering  wish  to  please  her — had 
been  the  talk  of  the  whole  town,  from  the  cost- 
liness of  the  presents  interchanged,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  the  floral  decorations  of  the  ball-room. 

Perfectly  dressed,  but,  by  Adela's  stern  de- 
cree, not  over-dressed,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown, 
looking  extremely  handsome,  and  radiantly 
happy,  did  the  honours  of  her  fite,  if  not  with 
all  the  grace  and  ease  of  one  accustomed  t" 
entertain,  yet  with  so  much  good  will  and 
anxiety  to  promote  the  pleasure  of  her  guests,  as 
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to  well  deserve  the  encomiums  passed  upon  her. 
Adela  had  lectured  and  advised  her  mother 
with  excellent  effect,  and  not  an  ill-natured  or 
cynical  remark  could  be  made  in  her  disfavour 
even  bj\ those  most  inclined  to  cavil.  She  made, 
however,  just  one  mistake,  unfortunately  over- 
heard by  Lady  Lillburne.  To  prove  the  intimacy 
existing  between  them  to  others,  and  failing  to 
remember  that  she  was  not  yet  exalted  to  that 
rank  she  intended  ultimately  should  be  hers,  she 
called  that  lady  by  her  christian  name,  observing, 
with  easy  familiarity  to  one  of  her  guests,  that 
'  Mabel  Lillburne'  had  been  so  kind  as  to 
help  her  in  all  the  arrangements  and  in  the 
decorations  of  the  ball-room.'  This  was  per- 
fectly true,  for,  though  rich,  Mrs.  Brown  was 
inclined  to  be  stingy,  a  failing  quickly  discovered 
by  Lady  Lillburne,  who,  aware  the  success  of 
this  evening's  entertainment,  and  also  that  of 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown,  mainly  depended  on  its 
brilliancy  and  splendour,  had  decided  to  make 
money  fly,  regardless  of  economy,  had  observed 
confidentially  to  the  giver  of  the  fete,  who, 
bewildered  at  the  magnificence  and  costly  ar- 
rangements being  made  at  her  expense,  was 
slightly  inclined  to  rebel. 
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'My  dear  creature,  your  complete  future  suc- 
cess in  society  depends  solely  upon  this,  your 
first  ball,  and  also,'  she  added,  archly,  '  your 
success  with  one  who  shall  be  nameless,  for  you 
can  have  no  idea  how  men  are  influenced  by 
the  impression  the  woman  they  admire  makes 
on  others.  The  eclat  of  this  ball,  and  the  halo 
it  wTill  consequently  throw  around  you,  will 
not,  you  may  rely,  be  without  its  due  effect.' 

Mrs.  Brown  blushed  most  becomingly  at  the 
meaning  these  words  implied,  and  was  consoled 
for  the  unusual  loosening  of  her  purse-strings. 
Then  what  happiness  to  be  on  such  familiar 
terms  with  this  fashionable  lady  as  to  be  called 
by  her  '  dear  creature.'  For  such  a  privilege 
who  would  grudge  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
hundreds  more  or  less  !  Soon  it  would  be  '  Dora  ' 
and  'Mabel,'  between  her  and  this  brilliant 
member  of  the  elite  of  society  ;  but  unluckily  for 
Mrs.  Brown  she  was  impatient  of  any  postpone- 
ment of  this  crowning  seal  of  intimacy  being 
affixed  to  their  acquaintance,  and  in  the  intoxi- 
cation of  this  triumphant  evening,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  remembrance  of  those  words 
'  dear  creature,'  had  taken  the  initiative  in  this 
delicate  matter. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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She  had  reason  to  repent  so  premature  a  move, 
and  at  the  same  time  learnt  that  impertinence 
and  ill-breeding  are  qualities  not  wholly  confined 
to  that  lower  strata  of  existence  in  which  she 
had  hitherto  moved.  That  sweet  Christianity 
and  forbearance,  that  kindliness  of  heart,  which 
would  not,  willingly,  wound  the  feelings  of  an- 
other, were  virtues  unknown  to  Lady  Lillburne. 
She  had  simply  taken  up  Mrs.  Brown  because 
it  suited  her  to  do  so,  for  by  so  doing  she 
gained  certain  amusements  and  pleasures  that 
without  her  aid  she  could  not  obtain.  If  ulti- 
mately she  became  Lady  Ballina,  she  might 
continue  to  patronise  this  chance  acquaintance; 
if  she  did  not,  she  would  most  certainly  hereafter 
drop  all  knowledge  of  her,  for  she  considered 
Mrs.  Brown  rather  vulgar  and  odiously  pushing. 

As  she  now  heard  herself  so  familiarily  alluded 
to  in  public  by  this  woman  of  unknown  descent 
struggling  into  society  under  her  protection, 
Mabel's  spirit  was  aroused  ;  trifles  had  a  power 
of  disturbing  her  in  a  way  that  graver  matters 
rarely  did.  She  had  been  dancing  a  quadrille 
with  Captain  Thornton,  and  at  this  unlucky 
moment  wras  still  standing,  with  her  arm  in 
his,  close  to  their  hostess  ;  turning  quickly  round 
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she  looked  at  that  lady  with  a  glance  of  such 
haughty  astonishment,  accompanied  by  a  smile 
so  supercilious,  that  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Brown 
secretly  wished  the  floor  might  open  and 
swallow  her  up,  and,  ere  she  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  these  silent  marks  of  her  pat- 
roness's displeasure,  Lady  Lillburne  said,  slowly 
and  incisively, 

'  Who  is  the  Mabel  to  whom  you  are  alluding, 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown?  I  did  not  know  you 
had  any  relation  or  friend  of  my  name  in  Nice.' 

'  Mabel  is  one  of  the  prettiest  names  in  the 
world,  but  by  no  means  uncommon,  Lady  Lill- 
burne,' observed  Dick  Thornton,  good-naturedly, 
pitying  the  obvious  discomfiture  of  his  hostess. 
1  Will  you  dance,  Mrs.  Brown  ?  Oh  !  I  forgot ; 
you  never  do.  Well,  come  and  have  some  tea. 
You  must  want  a  little  refreshment  after  all 
your  exertions  in  our  favour.' 

He  dropped  Lady  Lillburne's  arm  as  he 
spoke,  and  offered  his  own  to  Mrs.  Brown,  for 
Dick  Thornton  was  a  gentleman,  and  much  as 
he  admired  Mabel,  and  indeed  at  the  present 
moment  was  in  complete  subjugation  at  her 
feet,  he  considered  she  had  been  unnecessarily 
severe  and  rather  ill-natured. 

T  2 
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'  Thank  you,  Captain  Thornton,'  replied  Mr?. 
Brown,  who  had  recovered  herself.  '  I  should 
like  some  tea.  I  never  danced  on  principle 
after  I  was  married.  I  have  always  considered 
that  married  women  should  give  place  to  the 
unmarried.  Ah !  pardon  me,  Lady  Lillburne,* 
(the  Lady  Lillburne  pronounced  with  great 
emphasis) ;  '  I  forgot  you  were  a  dancer.' 

*  Yes  ;  and  the  best  and  most  graceful  in  all 
Europe,'  observed  Dick,  enthusiastically,  hurry- 
ing off  his  hostess,  who  he  discerned  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  restraining  within  decorous 
bounds  the  anger  and  mortification  of  spirit 
consuming  her  at  Lady  Lillburne's  public  and 
purposely  inflicted  slight,  for  she  had  overheard 
a  laugh  she  felt  convinced  was  at  her  expense, 
and  had  seen  a  smile  on  the  countenance  of 
others. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  filled  with  the  bitterest  feel- 
ings of  resentment  against  Lady  Lillburne,  for 
had  she  not  promptly  complied  with  every 
request  made  her  by  her  ladyship,  even  to 
excluding  her  own  friends  from  this  her  first 
ball  because  she  objected  to  them  ?  Had  she 
not  humbly  submitted,  and  torn  up  the  card  of 
invitation   she  was  writing  to    the    eminently 
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respectable  but  homely  couple  with  whom  she 
had  been  travelling  for  many  weeks  with  com- 
plete satisfaction  on  both  sides,  because  Lady 
Lillburne  had  said,  with  stern  decision,  '  They 
are  quite  impossible.  If  you  intend  to  take 
your  place  in  our  world,  you  will  have  to  break 
with  all  your  old  set  ultimately,  and  the  sooner 
you  begin  to  weed  your  acquaintance  the 
better,  for  Lord  Ballina  is  the  most  fastidious 
and  exclusive  of  mankind,  and  as  his  wife  you 
could  never  continue  to  know  these  people.' 

This  allusion  to  Lord  Ballina  was  a  clever 
hit  on  Mabel's  part,  and  Mrs.  Brown,  though 
not  without  strong  inward  compunctions,  ab- 
stained from  sending  invitations  to  her  former 
friends  and  acquaintances,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few,  who  were  pronounced  by  her 
protectress  to  be  passable.  But  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  Mrs.  Brown  thus  acted  solely  on 
Lord  Ballina's  account.  And,  after  all,  he  only 
looked  into  tbe  ball-room  for  five  minutes,  com- 
plimented her  on  its  brilliancy,  and  then  hastily 
departed,  as  she  well  knew,  to  mingle  in  scones 
that  were  to  him  far  more  alluring  than  any  she 
had  to  offer  so  insatiable  a  gambler. 

This   mortifying  neglect  had   not,    however, 
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greatly  moved  her,  for,  though  fully  aware  how 
subtle  was  the  influence  of  the  rival  with  whom 
she  had  to  contend,  she  held  the  comforting 
assurance  that  this  rival  would  in  the  end  prove 
faithless,  while  her  inconstancy  would  possi- 
bly, nay,  probably  materially  aid  in  bringing  the 
man  who  was  the  object  of  her  adoration  to 
her  feet.  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown's  love  for  the 
reckless,  handsome  Irishman  was  neither  a  very 
lofty  nor  pure  passion,  for,  every  other  hope  of 
winning  his  affections  having  failed,  she  clung 
to  the  forlorn  one  of  becoming  his  wife  by 
means  of  his  moral  downfall.  And  so  absorbing 
had  her  passion  become,  that  she  was  prepared 
for  its  gratification  to  make  any  sacrifice,  how- 
ever considerable,  of  her  much  appreciated 
wealth.  And,  having  the  conviction  that  ulti- 
mately she  must  succeed  in  her  designs,  Lord 
Ballinas  hasty  and  unflattering  exit  had  left 
her  comparatively  undisturbed. 

Lady  Lillburne  had,  however,  destroyed  to 
a  great  extent  the  triumph  and  pleasure  of  this 
hitherto  delightful  evening.  But,  though  furi- 
ously indignant,  as  yet  Mrs.  Brown  could  not 
afford  to  stand  alone  or  to  retaliate  upon  her 
protectress.     The  social   ground  on  which  she 
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stood  was  not  yet  firm  enough  beneath  her  feet. 
In  the  meanwhile,  she  indemnified  herself  for 
more  dignified  revenge  by  a  little  spite,  and 
said,  meaningly, 

'  I  am  rather  surprised  Lord  Lillburne  should 
allow  Lady  Lillburne  to  valse  and  dance  like 
any  young  girl.  I  understood  he  was  the  most 
jealous  of  husbands,  and  had  positively  forbade 
her  valsing.  Then,  of  course,  we  must  recol- 
lect all  the  gossip  and  scandal  that  took  place 
last  season  in  London,  which  goes  far  to  excuse 
his  jealousy.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Brown,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  notion  to  what  you  allude.  A  man  is 
quite  right  to  allow  his  wife  to  valse  if  it  pleases 
her,  or  to  restrain  her  from  doing  so  if  he  objects. 
It  is  a  most  unusual  thing  for  Lady  Lillburne  to 
do,  an  exception  to  her  general  rule.' 

*  Then  of  course  you  would  permit  your  own 
wife  to  valse  V 

'  I  am  not  sure  I  should  like  my  wife  to  valse,' 
replied  honest  Dick,  laughing,  '  that  is,  if  I  were 
very  fond  of  her,  and  Lord  Lillburne  is  very 
fond  of  his,  and  I  suppose,  when  that  is  the  case, 
a  man  is  very  often  jealous.  But  you  know 
both  Lord  and  Lady  Lillburne  are  great  friends 
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of  mine,'  he  added,  loyally,  fearing  Mrs.  Brown 
was  preparing  another  waspish  remark,  and 
having  no  wish  to  discuss  the  Lillburnes'  affairs. 
However,  notwithstanding  Mrs.  Brown  smarted 
for  many  days  beneath  the  recollection  of  the 
sharp  humiliation  inflicted  on  her  by  her  patron- 
ess, outwardly  they  remained  friends.  Mabel 
had  no  wish  to  quarrel,  and  having,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  relegated  Mrs.  Brown  to  her  proper 
position  in  respect  of  the  relations  in  which  she 
intended  they  should  stand  towards  each  other, 
was  as  gracious  as  heretofore. 

But,  even  had  the  injured  widow  been  so  im- 
prudent as  to  resent  the  haughty  patronage  that 
Mabel  would  henceforth  alone  accord  her,  there 
was  no  time  left  for  her  so  doing ;  for,  a  few 
days  after  the  ball,  Lord  Lillburne  annouuced 
that  he  had  at  last  been  fortunate  in  engaging 
the  services  of  a  captain,  who  in  all  respects 
suited  him,  and  that  he  intended  at  once  start- 
ing for  the  Ionian  Isles.  Mabel  would  have 
been  in  despair  at  this  sudden  termination  of 
all  her  gaieties,  had  not  her  husband  expressed 
his  intention  of  inviting  both  Dick  Thornton, 
Shelah,  and  her  father  to  accompany  them. 
This  entirely  altered  her  views  on  the  matter. 
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In  this  invitation  salvation  was  offered  to  Lord 
Ballina,  and  Shelah  passionately  implored  her 
father  to  accept  it. 

Shelah  had  given  up  hope  of  his  returning  to 
Ireland,  and  here  was  a  pleasant  loop-hole  of 
escape,  for  which  she  was  most  thankful,  unex- 
pectedly presented  to  him.  But,  unfortunately, 
for  many  nights  he  had  been  losing  heavily,  and 
notwithstanding  Lord  Lillburne  urged  him  not 
to  hesitate,  and  had  indeed  accelerated  his  own 
departure  with  a  view  of  eompelliug  his  friend 
to  leave  Nice,  Ballina  would  not  give  a  decided 
answer.  However,  that  very  night  he  made  a 
lucky  coup,  and,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  his  daughter, 
consented  to  accompany  the  Lillburnes.  Why 
should  an  adverse  fate  have  arisen  to  prevent 
his  so  doing?  Why  should  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  our  whole  future  life  so  often  hang- 
on  occurrences  apparently  most  trivial? 

Lord  Lillburne's  departure  for  Corfu,  and  con- 
sequently that  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  never 
took  place,  simply  because  Mabel's  father,  Lord 
Melville,  had  omitted  one  day,  when  the  usual 
(.is!  wind  was  blowing  with  more  than  ordinary 
virulence  in  London,  to  put  on  his  great-coat. 
He    was  a  strong,   hale   man,  who    had   never 
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known  a  day's  illness,  but  none  the  less  the 
enemy  struck  him  clown,  quickly  and  fatally. 
Mabel  had  always  been  his  favourite  child.  As 
death  neared,  doubts  of  the  happiness  of  her 
married  life,  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  break- 
ing off  her  engagement  with  Hugh  Carmichael, 
and  promoting  her  marriage  with  a  man  for 
whom  he  knew  she  had  no  affection  assailed 
him  ;  and  he  craved  to  speak  a  few  words  of 
dying  admonition  to  his  daughter, — to  see  her 
once  more.  Neither  of  these  cravings  were 
satisfied.  When  Mabel  arrived  in  London,  her 
father  was  dead. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Lillburnes'  departure  had  been  such  a 
hurried  affair  that  scant  time  was  left  for 
farewells.  If  Mabel  cared  much  for  anyone  in 
the  world  it  was  for  her  father ;  the  announce- 
ment of  his  danger  had  grieved  her  acutely, 
and  a  few  hours  after  receiving  intimation  of 
Lord  Melville's  illness  she  and  her  husband  were 
en  route  for  England,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Thornton,  whose  leave  was  expiring.  Lord  Lill- 
burne  had  taken  an  unaccountable  liking  to  his 
presumptive  heir,  and  had  made  it  a  particular 
request  that  they  should  make  the  journey 
together.  Dick  was  full  of  youthful  spirit*,  so 
good-tempered  and  obliging,  and  so  invariably 
took  the  husband's  part  when  there  was  any 
difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  Mabel, 
laughingly  deciding  in  his  favour,  that  Lord 
Lillburne  found  him  the  most  cheerful  and 
pleasantest  of  companions.     Indeed,  Dick  had 
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gone  so  far  as  to  lecture  Mabel  on  her  short- 
comings as  a  wife, — lectures  which  had  much 
amused  her,  and  which  she  had  received  most 
graciously.  His  ingenuousness,  and  at  the  same 
time  unconcealed  admiration  of  her  he  lectured, 
diverted  Mabel  intensely.  He  had  indeed,  when 
in  London,  been  considerably  fascinated  by  the 
beautiful  and  fashionable  Lady  Lillburne,  and 
as  we  have  said  immensely  flattered  by  her  con- 
descending to  permit  his  respectful  worship, — a 
worship  mingled  with  the  deepest  sympathy 
that  this  marvel  of  beauty  and  sweetness  should 
be  allied  to  a  '  brute  of  a  husband,'  as  he  was 
led  to  believe  Lord  Lillburne  was. 

But  when  Mabel  again  crossed  Dick  Thorn- 
ton's path  at  Nice,  and  he  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  her  husband,  who  had  received 
him  so  cordially,  though  he  still  retained  his 
admiration  for  Lady  Lillburne,  his  previous  im- 
pression concerning  his  character  underwent  a 
change.  He  decided  he  was  neither  the  tyrant 
nor  the  4  brute  of  a  husband  '  represented  by 
society.  And  as  his  intimacy  with  him  in- 
creased, and  he  observed  how  true  and  deep 
was  his  love  for  his  wife,  and  how  little  she 
appeared   to   appreciate   that  love,  the  young 
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man  became  every  day  more  guarded  and 
prudent  in  his  relations  with  Mabel,  and,  in 
perfect  good  faith  and  a  simple-minded  enthusi- 
asm,— which  had  its  origin  in  gratitude  to  Lord 
Lillburne, — he  reflected  that  he  might  possibly 
be  the  happy  medium  of  bringing  about  a 
better  understanding  between  husband  and 
wife. 

A  more  quixotic  idea  could  hardly  have 
entered  any  man's  head;  but  Dick  Thornton 
was  very  young  and  full  of  generous,  high- 
minded,  but  Utopian  designs.  This  triangular 
friendship  was  a  most  dangerous  coalition,  in 
view  of  Mabel's  vain  and  volatile  nature.  Yet 
most  undoubtedly  it  conduced  to  brighten  the 
lives  of  both  Lord  and  Lady  Lillburne. 

Had  Lord  Ballina  not  been  so  entirely  en- 
grossed in  his  own  affairs,  he  might  perhaps 
have  gently  hinted  to  his  friend  that  he  was 
committing  an  imprudence,  for  he  was  much 
more  keenly  alive  to  the  dangerous  coquetry 
of  Lady  Lillburne' s  character,  and  her  insati- 
able desire  for  admiration,  than  was  poor  Dick 
Thornton,  who  in  the  security  of  his  good  in- 
tentions, and  with  no  glimmering  thought  of 
future  evil,  was  unconsciously  playing  with  fire. 
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Unfortunately,  Ballina  had  neither  time  nor 
thought  to  give  to  others.  More  than  even 
when  at  Baden,  he  was  soul  and  body  under  the 
sway  of  his  fatal  passion.  Shelah's  heart  sank 
within  her  when  her  friends  had  all  left  Nice, 
for  with  their  departure  all  hope  of  escaping 
from  this  hated  place  was  completely  crushed. 

Ever  since  the  revelations  made  to  him  at 
Monaco  by  Mabel,  Lord  Lillburne,  comprehend- 
ing her  trouble,  had  been  the  kindest  of  friends 
to  Shelah,  and  Dick  Thornton  had  been  the 
same.  Indeed,  Lady  Lillburne  had  often  been  an- 
noyed by  the  amount  of  attention  paid  the  youth- 
ful beauty  by  the  captain.  He  was  so  young  in 
mind  for  his  years,  while  she  was  so  old  for  hers, 
that  they  met  almost  on  mutual  ground,  and, 
when  her  morning  studies  with  a  daily  gover- 
ness were  terminated,  he  used  frequently  to  ac- 
company her  and  Lord  Ballina  on  their  rides 
in  the  vicinhy  of  Nice.  Mabel,  being  an 
arrant  coward,  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
mount  a  horse,  and  yet  resented  being  deserted 
by  Dick  Thornton,  who  she  considered  her  par- 
ticular property  ;  but,  as  Lord  Lillburne  always 
urged  him  to  form  one  of  the  riding-party,  she 
had  to  submit. 
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These  rides,  now  ended,  had  been  the  one 
great  pleasure  of  Shelah's  troubled  existence, 
for  then  her  father  threw  off  the  gloom  in  which 
he  was  now  so  frequently  plunged,  and  became 
for  a  short  time  his  brighter  self. 

There  was  something  infectious  in  Dick's 
unflagging  spirit,  and  Lord  Ballina  favoured 
the  young  man  the  more  for  bringing  back 
those  smiles  on  Shelah's  face,  from  whence  lie 
too  well  knew  his  present  course  of  conduct  had 
banished  them.  And  he  was  intensely  pleased 
when  he  heard  occasional  peals  of  laughter 
emanating  from  those  two  young  spirits,  as, 
arrived  at  some  level  piece  of  ground  that 
rendered  such  a  proceeding  feasible,  they  ran 
races  together  on  their  clever  Corsican  ponies ; 
Captain  Thornton  invariably  allowing  Shelah  to 
be  the  winner. 

Sometimes  when  they  passed  through  one  of 
the  quaint  old  stone  villages  lying  hid  away  in 
1ii"  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  in 
order  to  brighten  Shelah's  countenance,  if  he 
observed  her  looking  graver  or  more  absorbed 
in  thought  than  usual,  Dick  would  make  the 
little  children,  gaping  at  the  pretty  English 
young    lady,    run     races     for     her     amusement, 
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remunerating  the  victors  and  non-victors  with 
equal  generosity,  because  Shelah  could  not  bear 
to  witness  the  look  of  disappointment  on  the 
faces  of  those  who  had  lost.  Never  thinking  of 
herself,  she  never  guessed  that  everything  he 
devised  or  proposed  on  these  expeditions  was 
solely  thought  of  for  her  amusement.  For, 
though  he  had  no  taste  or  inclination  for  the 
pastime  that  was  hastening  Lord  Ballina's  ruin, 
he  knew  how  his  nights  were  spent,  and  had 
once  inadvertently  touched  upon  the  subject  to 
Shelah,  when  such  a  wave  of  misery  swept  over 
her  fair  young  face  as  not  only  to  silence  him, 
but  to  awake  within  him  a  chivalrous  sympathy 
for  the  poor  girl's  sorrow. 

From  this  moment  he  strove  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  distract  and  amuse  her.  And  he  was 
partly  successful,  for  she  was  too  young  not  to 
occasionally  forget  her  anxieties  in  his  joyous 
society,  while  he  found  in  her  a  most  congenial 
and  pleasant  companion.  Everything  she  did 
elicited  his  admiration.  She  was  such  a  fearless 
and  skilful  rider.  She  was  so  brave  and  cour- 
ageous when  they  went  out  sailing,  not  shrink- 
ing from  venturing  out  in  weather  that  would 
have  deterred  even  the  less  timid :  for  Lord  Bal- 
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liha  was  fond  of  boating,  and  they  had  made  a 
few  expeditions  to  different  plaees  on  the  coast. 
And,  never  mind  how  rough  it  might  be,  if  ho 
proposed  going  out  sailing,  the  delight  of  get- 
ting her  father  away  from  Nice  for  a  whole  day 
was  sufficient  to  have  made  Shelah  embark  even 
in  a  storm. 

Once  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  called  forth  by 
the  perfect  calm  she  displayed  when  they  had 
been  overtaken  by  a  sudden  squall  and  been  in 
great,  if  momentary  danger,  Dick  Thornton,  in 
relating  this  event  to  Lady  Lillburne,  had  ex- 
pressed in  warm  terms  his  great  admiration  of 
the  young  girl's  unusual  bravery.  With  well- 
acted  carelessness,  Lady  Lillburne  observed, 

'  Yes,  she  has  been  educated  more  like  a  boy 
than  a  girl,  and  has  but  few  feminine  tastes. 
In  fact,  she  is  a  bit  of  a  hoyden,  entre  nous.  But 
what  can  you  expect,  brought  up  as  she  has  been, 
poor  girl,  entirely  by  her  father  and  her  god- 
father V 

'Miss  Fitz-Maurice  is  no  hoyden.  I  only 
wish  there  were  more  girls  like  her,  going  into 
society  would  then  be  a  great  deal  more 
desirable  than  it  is  at  present,'  replied  Dick 
Thornton,  hotly. 

VOL.  11.  U 
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'  Well,  well,  I  don't  mean  to  offend  you  or  to 
disparage  Shelah.  It  is  not  her  fault  the  way 
she  has  been  brought  up.  But  remember  she  is, 
after  all,  but  a  precocious  child,  and  so  do  not 
fill  her  head  with  nonsense.  Girls'  heads  are  so 
easily  turned.' 

'I  should  sooner  cut  my  hand  off  than  say  one 
word  to  Miss  Fitz-Maurice  her  mother  might 
disapprove  of  if  she  were  by  to  hear  me.  And, 
besides,  it  would  be  impossible  to  talk  nonsense 
to  such  a  girl.' 

1  You  are  very  enthusiastic  about  pretty  She- 
lah. You  evidently  consider  her  father  counts 
for  nothing.  Perhaps  you  are  right.  I  fear  he 
is  going  altogether  to  the  bad,  unless  the  hand- 
some widow  undertakes  his  reformation,  as  you 
have  mine.' 

Lady  Lillburne  laughed  coquettishly,  but 
Captain  Thornton  did  not  even  smile  as  he 
replied,  gravely, 

'I  know  you  are  encouraging  such  a  possi- 
bility. But,  oh!  Lady  Lillburne,  reflect  what 
misery  such  a  marriage  would  entail  on  Miss 
Fitz-Maurice.' 

'No  misery  can  exceed  what  she  is  now  en- 
during.   And,  supposing  Lord  Ballina  succumbs 
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to  the  siege  Mrs.  Brown  is  waging  against  his 
liberty,  Shelah  has  always  her  adored  godfather 
to  turn  to  for  support  and  consolation.  In  him 
you  have,  I  forewarn  you,  a  most  formidable 
rival.' 

Mabel  had  been  prompted  to  make  this  speech 
from  pure  jealousy  of  Shelah.  Was  this  girl, 
this  child,  to  be  the  cause  of  her  losing  Dick's 
friendship  and  allegiance,  as  she  had  lost  that  of 
Hugh  Carmichael  ?  She  had  sufficient  discern- 
ment to  know  they  were  men  of  a  very  different 
stamp,  and  that  she  could  much  more  readily 
keep  her  hold  over  one  than  the  other,  but,  not- 
withstanding, Shelah  seemed  destined  ever  to 
cross  her  path.  She  clearly  fascinated,  young 
as  she  was,  everyone  with  whom  she  was  thrown. 
Had  not  even  gloomy,  misanthropic  Lillburne 
felt  the  influence  of  her  gentle  sway,  and,  like  a 
lion  led  by  a  lamb,  been  subdued  into  a  state  of 
more  reasonable  equanimity,  and  been  tamed  into 
behaving  more  like  his  fellow-men  ?  All  these 
thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  Mabel's  mind 
as  she  watched  Dick's  face  flushing  beneath  her 
petty,  feminine  sarcasms. 

'  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  V  he  replied. 
4  Miss  Fitz-Maurice  is  little  more  than  a  child, 

i    2 
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though  she  is  pluckier  than  most  women,  and  I 
am  only  sorry  to  see  her  lovely  face  so  often 
clouded  by  care !' 

But  now  Shelah  had  lost  Dick  Thornton's 
pleasant  companionship  and  Lord  Lillburne's 
more  silent,  but  equally  steady  friendship,  both 
of  which  had  often  helped  to  make  her 
forget  her  sorrows,  and  also  made  her  days 
pass  more  cheerfully.  For  a  short  time  after 
their  departure  she  clung  to  the  hope  that  her 
father,  now  that  his  friends  had  quitted  Nice, 
would  follow  in  their  wake. 

Lord  Lillburne  had  encouraged  her  in  this  be- 
lief, for  having  observed  how  sad  and  white  she 
was  becoming  beneath  the  weight  of  constant 
anxiety  on  her  father's  account,  he  had  urged 
his  friend,  in  a  few  hasty  words  of  advice,  to 
do  as  his  daughter  so  ardently  desired.  Ballina 
had  answered  evasively.  He  dared  not  tell  the 
truth — that  he  had  placed  it  out  of  his  power  to 
leave  Nice.  In  an  evil  moment  he  had  borrowed 
money,  which  had  been  readily  lent,  from 
General  Barletta,  to  enable  him  to  continue  the 
indulgence  of  his  mad  passion,  and  at  the 
present  moment  he  was  absolutely  without  the 
means  of  repaying  this  loan. 
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As  his  agent  had  prophesied,  the  last  rents 
from  Ireland  had  flowed  but  in  a  very  meagre 
stream.  When  they  did  arrive,  Shelah  had 
in  vain  represented  to  him  the  necessity  of 
paying  off  their  ever  increasing  debts.  Even 
the  landlord  had  become  a  little  clamor- 
ous. But  to  her  representations  he  turned  a 
-deaf  ear.  He  was  even  irritable  and  impatient 
at  her  demands,  for  any  money  he  had  received 
from  Ireland  must  be  kept  for  the  prosecution 
of  what  had  become  the  habit  of  her  unfortunate 
father's  everyday  existence.  But  why  follow 
him  through  his  dreary  downward  course  ! 

The  moment  finally  arrived  when  Lord  Bal- 
lina  found  himself  again  absolutely  penniless. 
As  a  last  resource,  he  had  written  to  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Fitz-Maurice,  proposing  that  he  should  raise 
another  mortgage  on  the  Ballina  property.  In 
an  agony  of  suspense,  he  awaited  the  answer. 
It  came  swiftly.  Such  a  thing  was  utterly  im- 
possible, as  the  interest  on  existing  charges  was 
in  arrear,  and  the  mortgagees  were  already 
threatening  foreclosure.  At  any  moment  She- 
lairs  heritage,  the  place  she  so  loved,  where  her 
mother  had  died,  might  have  to  be  put  into  the 
market.     It    was    late    at    night    when    Ballina 
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received  this  fatal  intelligence  ;  one  of  those 
nights  on  which  Shelah  had  lain  awake  for 
hours  listening,  hoping,  praying  for  his  return. 
For  the  hotel-keeper  had  been  very  insolent  in 
the  afternoon,  and  importunate  in  his  demands 
for  payment.  Bridget,  alarmed  at  the  state  of 
mental  excitement  her  loved  young  mistress  dis- 
played, was  sitting  by  her  bedside  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  mitigate  her  agitation,  aggravated 
by  Lord  Ballina's  not  having  returned  to  the 
hotel  even  for  dinner,  and  this  had  never  hap- 
pened before.  As  Shelah  heard  her  father  enter 
their  sitting-room  between  three  and  four  in  the 
morning,  she  started  up  wildly  in  bed,  but 
Bridget  held  her  back,  saying, 

'  Wait,  Miss  Shelah,  darling.  His  lordship  has 
letters  to  read  from  Ireland.' 

But  the  girl's  fear  and  excitement  were  too 
great  to  be  restrained.  Springing  out  of  bed, 
and  unheeding  Bridget,  she  slipped  on  her 
dressing-gown,  and  rushed  into  the  adjoining 
room.  At  first  her  father  was  too  absorbed  in  the 
letter  he  was  reading  to  observe  her  presence, 
but  when,  with  a  groan  of  disappointment  at 
its  contents,  he  flung  it  from  him,  and  then 
sinking  into  a  chair  clasped  his  hand  despair- 
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ingly  to  his  head,  she  ran  towards  him,  and, 
flinging'  herself  at  his  feet,  clasped  her  arms 
round  his  knees,  exclaiming, 

'  Father,  father !  what  has  happened  V 
As  she  spoke,  Ballina  started  violently.  His 
daughter's  voice  thrilled  through  every  fibre  of 
his  heart.  Determinedly  and  persistently  he 
had  stifled  the  warnings  of  conscience,  but  now, 
like  an  avenging  spirit,  it  arose  at  the  sound  of 
that  agonised  voice,  while  the  whole  enormity  of 
his  past  conduct  appeared  before  him  in  its  true 
colours.  He  had  caused  the  ruin  of  what  he 
loved  best  in  the  world  !  In  all  his  difficulties 
and  momentary  troubles  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  referring  to  Shelah,  even  though  he  might 
not  profit  by  her  advice,  and  nowr  shamed, 
humiliated,  as  he  found  himself  in  her  presence, 
the  habit  of  years  asserted  itself,  and  in  his 
weakness  and  despair  he  looked  down  on  the 
touching,  white-robed  figure  kneeling  at  his  feet, 
and  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 

'  Shelah,  I  am  ruined.  The  one  hope  of 
rescue  to  which  I  clung  has  failed.  We  cannot 
raise  another  mortgage;  on  the  Ballina  property. 
He  dared  not  tell  her  what  the  result  of  this 
might  be.     'My  child,  what  shall  we  do  V 
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Seeing  how  shaken  he  was,  how  impotent  to 
suggest  any  remedy  for  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
so  suddenly  announced  to  her,  she  said,  gently, 

'  Dear  father,  let  us  leave  this  place  at  once, 
I  hate  it.  I  am  afraid  of  it,  for  your  dear  sake 
This  fear  is  killing  me,'  she  cried  out,  with  a 
convulsive  sob.  'Listen  to  me,  father;'  she  got 
up,  and,  moving  a  chair  close  to  his  side,  sat 
down  and  softly  tried  to  remove  his  hands  from 
his  face.  '  We  can  sell  the  diamonds,  dear  mam- 
ma's diamonds.  If  she  could  speak  to  us,  she 
would  tell  us  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  Let 
us  do  this  at  once,  and  then  Ave  can  get  away 
from  here.  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  terrible  my 
fear  of  this  place  is!' 

Ballina  clasped  her  to  his  heart.  His  tears 
were  falling  fast,  as  he  replied, 

'  My  darling,  I  know  what  is  your  unexpressed 
dread.  But  be  at  rest.  I  have  been  sinful,,  very 
sinful,  but  I  am  not  so  great  a  sinner  as  to  escape 
from  the  troubled  position  in  which  my  folly  has 
placed  me,  by  taking  my  own  life  and  leaving 
you — poor  protector  as  I  have  proved — alone  in 
the  world.  But,  Shelah,  I  cannot  sell  the  dia- 
monds. Your  mother  wished  you  to  have  them.' 
He  dared  not  tell  her  he  had  sworn  to  Hugh  not 
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to  sell  them.  His  voice  faltered  as  he  con- 
tinued :  '  But  I  know  of  a  sure  remedy  for  our 
present  troubles.  There  is  a  great  catastrophe 
hanging  over  my  head  and  yours,  my  innocent 
daughter,  which  must  be  avoided  at  any  cost. 
Shelah,  will  you  believe  that  whatever  I  do,  in 
the  future,  is  done  solely  and  entirely  for  your 
sake  ?' 

He  looked  down  at  her  nervously  and  anxious- 
ly. Would  she  guess  what  he  meant,  and  so 
save  him  from  all  more  painful  revelations  or 
explanations  1  But  she  had  not  the  remotest  con- 
ception of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind.  His 
words  gave  her  no  spark  of  enlightenment  as  to 
his  meaning.  She  was  at  perfect  peace,  for  the 
horror  of  a  great  dread  that  had  once  mere  taken 
possession  of  Shelah  had  been  swept  out  of  her 
soul  by  the  assuring  certainty  from  his  own 
lips  that  it  need  have  no  existence.  Poverty, 
loss  of  everything  that  an  older,  more  worldly 
spirit  might  have  feared,  had  no  power  to  dis- 
tress or  move  this  gentle,  loving  being,  for  her 
father  was  by  her  side — was  safe.  They  would 
go  away  together  to  the  home  of  her  childhood. 
and  th.rc  live  frugally,  quietly,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  several  duties,  and  forget  all  these 
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past  hateful,  harassing  months.  "With  such 
sweet,  hopeful  thoughts  revolving  in  her  mind, 
she  answered  confidently, 

'  Of  course  I  will,  papa.  And  we  shall  leave 
Nice  soon — very  soon  ?' 

'  Yes,  Shelah.  You  shall  not  be  exposed  again 
to  the  impertinence  of  this  hotel-keeper.  But, 
in  the  meanwhile,  I  have  letters  to  write,  grave 
matters  to  think  over.  Good-night,  child  of  my 
heart.  God  bless  you  !'  He  kissed  her  fervently 
as  he  added,  mentally,  '  And  oh  !  Helen,  my  be- 
loved and  unforgotten,  forgive  me  for  the  step  I 
am  forced  to  take.     It  is  for  her  sake.' 

Alas  !  a  step  he  was  forced  to  take  in  conse- 
quence of  his  pertinacious  indulgence  in  a  most 
pernicious  and  selfish  passion.  When,  comforted 
and  consoled,  his  daughter,  after  a  long,  affec- 
tionate embrace,  had  quitted  the  room,  Ballina 
remained,  for  many  minutes,  lost  in  painful,  dis- 
tracting musings.  He  could  not  be  termed  a 
religious  man.  But,  notwithstanding  he  had 
glided  so  rapidly  down  the  path  that  had  ended 
for  him  in  such  woful  disaster,  and  that  he  was 
at  the  present  moment  stranded  in  a  hopeless 
sea  of  difficulties,  to  escape  from  his  painful  and 
harassing  position   by  shortening  his  own   life 
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could  never  have  crossed  his  mind.  His  religions 
convictions,  his  belief  in  a  future  state,  of  a 
judgment  to  come,  were  all  too  strong  to  allow 
of  his  cutting  off  every  hope  of  reunion  with  his 
beloved  Helen  by  committing  the  desperate  and 
despairing  act  of  the  suicide. 

But  Ballina  was  not  a  man  who  could  pa- 
tiently bear  the  consequences  of  his  own  mis- 
doings. His  present  load  was  intolerable.  It 
involved  his  honour — Barletta  must  be  paid,  and 
at  once.  He  was  leaving  Nice,  and  had  hinted, 
certainly  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  that  he 
was  in  need  of  money,  though  he  was  desole 
to  inconvenience  his  dear  friend  Ballina.  There 
was  but  one  way  in  which  the  gambler  could 
meet  his  just  demand  and  save  his  own  honour. 
He  must  sacrifice  himself.  He  must  do  that 
from  which  his  soul  recoiled  with  loathing  as  an 
infidelity  to  Helen's  memory,  and  which  would 
make  Shelah  unutterably  miserable.  He  must 
make  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown  his  wife. 

He  laughed  scornfully  as  the  thought  flashed 
across  his  mind  that  he  would  certainly  encoun- 
ter no  impediment  from  her  in  carrying  out 
his  desperate  resolution.  At  this  very  moment 
he  held  a  letter  from  her  in  his  hand.     He  had 
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received  many  more  similarly  pink-scented  mis- 
sives from  Mrs.  Brown  since  the  Lillburnes'  de- 
parture, for,  thrown  entirely  on  her  own  resources 
after  her  patroness  had  left,  she  had  become 
reckless  and  desperate  in  her  pursuit  of  Lord 
Ballina.  Christmas  had  passed,  spring  was 
rapidly  advancing,  vines  were  budding  and 
filling  the  air  wTith  their  fragrance,  birds  were 
singing  and  mating,  and  she  had  apparently  not 
advanced  one  step  nearer  the  accomplishment 
of  her  desired  bliss. 

Pronounced  dislike  to  Mrs.  Brown  having 
passed  from  Shelak's  heart  with  the  cause  that 
had  originated  it,  and  having  lost  all  fear  of  her 
ever  standing  in  her  mother's  place,  she  often 
went  in  to  the  widow's  apartments  to  see  Adela, 
-and  play  the  piano  for  the  invalid  when  she  was 
unable  to  leave  the  house.  They  had  a  few 
tastes  in  common,  and  had  gradualh-  become  on 
friendly  terms. 

But  though  Mrs.  Brown,  seeing  what  she  had 
in  view,  dared  not  be  otherwise  than  civil  to 
Lord  Ballina's  daughter,  not  the  faintest  ap- 
preciation of  the  girl's  charm,  or  shadow  of  liking, 
existed  in  her  bosom  for  Shelah.  She  had  been, 
and  was  still,  the   stumbling-block  in   her  way. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  this  loved  daughter,  she 
felt  certain  he  would  long  ago  have  made  that 
proposal  she  hungered  to  hear.  And  in  so  think- 
ing she  was  perfectly  right.  Over  and  over 
again  when  this  unfortunate  gambler,  distracted 
by  his  nightly  losses,  his  debts  of  honour — 
especially  the  one  he  still  owed  to  Hugh — had 
been  on  the  point  of  taking  the  fatal  step  he 
had  now  determined  upon,  as  his  only  way  of 
escape  from  pecuniary  difficulties,  a  word,  an 
expression  on  Shelah's  face,  reminding  him  of 
her  mother,  had — like  a  man  standing  on  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  and  who  is  withheld  by  some 
warning  voice  from  taking  his  desperate  plunge — 
restrained  him  from  proposing  to  Mrs.  Brown. 
But  his  very  vacillation — his  attentions  at  one 
moment,  his  coldness  at  another — had  kept  hope 
alive  in  her  bosom  ;  though  at  times  it  was 
very  faint. 

This  very  evening,  he  had  dined  with  her 
alone,  and  this  was  the  reason  he  had  not  re- 
turned home  to  the  hotel  where  Slielah  was  bo 
anxiously  expecting  him.  During  dinner  and 
afterwards,  Mrs.  Brown,  haying  received  some 
very  judicious  advice  from  Adda,  had  been 
gentle,  soothing,  and  sympathetic.    She  had  even 
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been  sufficiently  clever  to  speak  of  Shelah  in 
terras  of  cunning-  praise.  She  divined  a  great 
crisis  was  at  hand.  Lord  Ballina  was  consider- 
ably excited,  for  he  had  drunk  a  great  deal  more 
wine  than  was  his  habit,  and,  under  its  exciting 
effect,  he  became  confidential,  flattering,  and  his 
most  brilliant  self,  finally  he  lost  his  head,  and 
said  words,  he  almost  instantly  wished  to  recall, 
for  they  were  decidedly  compromising.  Fear- 
ful of  what  might  ensue,  he  effected  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  to  the  Circle,  and  there  lost 
heavily  again. 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  her  house,  Mrs.  Brown, 
taking  quick  advantage  of  a  weak  position,  sat 
down  and  wrote  that  letter  which  Ballina  found 
on  his  table  when,  in  a  state  of  complete  despair, 
he  returned  from  the  Circle. 

This  letter  had  been  written  under  Adela's 
supervision,  and  was  generous  even  magnani- 
mous in  tone.  Ballina,  who  had  but  indistinct 
recollection  of  what  had  passed  between  himself 
and  the  widow  during  this  fateful  evening, 
started  when  he  came  to  this  sentence  :  '  Sweet 
to  me  as  were  the  words  that  passed  your  lips 
to-night,  I  will  not,  if  you  wish  to  recall  those 
words,   hold  you   to  the  letter  of  them.'     The 
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reader  passed  bis  hand  over  bis  brow  in  complete 
bewilderment.  He  had  not  the  remotest  recol- 
lection of  having  said  anything  the  least  tender, 
or  that  could  be  considered  lover-like.  As  if  in 
a  dream  he  continued  to  read :  f  You  must 
know  how  deep  an  impression  you  have  made 
upon  my  heart.  But,  if  you  repent  what  you 
have  said,  you  have  only  to  say  so  ;  I  shall  grieve- 
in  silence.  Yet,  even  then,  I  implore  you  to 
allow  me  to  help  you  out  of  those  difficulties 
you  confided  to  me  this  evening.  No  boon 
could  be1  more  gratifying  to  me  than  such  a 
concession  on  your  part.' 

Adela  was  a  clever  girl,  and  understood  Lord 
Ballina's  character  better  than  her  mother.  Fling- 
ing the  letter,  so  ably  constructed  by  the  daugh- 
ter, on  the  table,  he  exclaimed,  '  I  have  done  her 
injustice.  She  is  a  nobler  woman  than  I  gave 
her  credit  for  being.  There  is  but  one  way  that, 
with  honour  to  myself  and  her,  I  can  accept  her 
generous  proposal.  And  how  she  praised  my 
darling  Shelah  this  evening.  Sho  shall  know 
everything, — bo  made  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  I  am  a  ruined  man.  Only  on  those  con- 
ditions can  I  offer  her  my  hand.  She  lias  made 
this  offer  easier  for  me  by  tin's  generous  letter.' 
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He  sat  down,  and  began  to  write  rapidly.  He 
would  not  give  himself  time  for  further  reflection. 
The  letter  written,  he  stole  downstairs,  and 
placed  it  in  the  letter-box.  The  deed  was  irre- 
vocable. It  would  go  with  many  others  in  the 
early  morning,  equally  destined  to  carry  either 
joy  or  sorrow  to  expectant  or  anxious  hearts. 

Returning  to  the  salon,  Balliua  looked  round 
him  in  a  wild,  bedazed  manner.  He  was 
thoroughly  exhausted.  There  was  some  brandy- 
and-soda  on  a  table  near ;  of  this  he  took  a  deep 
draught,  and  then,  sinking  into  a  chair,  fell  into 
a  profound  slumber,  and  here,  to  her  dismay, 
Shelah  found  him,  still  asleep,  next  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

LORD  Ballina's  awakening  was  a  rude  one, 
though  it  was  but  his  daughter's  gentle  em- 
braces that  aroused  him  from  sleep.  Surprised 
at  finding  himself  in  the  same  room  in  which  he 
had  parted  from  her  a  few  hours  previously,  he 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  stretched  himself,  wonder- 
ing why  this  was  so.  Then,  swift  as  a  flash  of 
lightning,  the  events  of  the  night  before  were 
recalled  to  remembrance,  and  in  their  train  fol- 
lowed overwhelming  shame  and  plentiful  re- 
morse. A  great  crisis  in  his  life  had  arisen.  In 
the  frenzy  of  the  moment,  the  apparently  in- 
extricable difficulties  of  his  position,  he  had 
been  unable  manfully  to  confront  the  situation, 
had  made  no  struggle  against  seemingly  hope- 
less fate,  sought  no  counsel  from  above,  but  had 
rushed  headlong  before  the  driving  hurricane  of 
liis  despair,  and,  to  escape  immediate  trouble, 
vol.  n.  x 
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had  wildly  snatched  at  the  first  and  easiest  at- 
tainable way  of  escape  offered  him. 

He  had  not  had  the  moral  courage  to  apply 
to  either  Lord  Lillburne  or  Hugh  Carmichael  for 
help,  though,  on  cooler  reflection,  he  almost  re- 
gretted not  having  done  so,  for  he  was  certain 
both  would  have  been  willing  to  tide  him  over 
this  storm  of  ill-fortune.  Even  if  he  could  not 
have  borne  the  humiliation  of  confessing  his 
relapse  into  evil  to  Hugh,  he  might  have  applied 
to  Lord  Lillburne,  who  would  most  surely  have 
extricated  him  from  all  his  difficulties.  Now  the 
deed  was  accomplished,  and  nothing  was  left 
for  him,  in  the  future,  but  to  mourn  for  ever  his 
hasty  precipitation  in  a  matter  that  so  closely  con- 
cerned his  own  and  Shelah's  happiness.  He  had 
thought  it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  explain  to 
her  all  the  excellent  reasons  lie  had  for  taking  the 
step  he  had  taken.  But  in  the  full  glare  of  day- 
light, with  the  strong  Nice  sun  streaming  in  on 
both  of  them,  what  had  appeared  but  compara- 
tively easy  the  previous  evening  seemed  wholly 
impossible  now.  Before  he  made  his  painful 
confession  to  Shelah  he  had  better  have  an  in- 
terview with  Mrs.  Brown.     After  all,  when  she 
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knew  the  full  extent  of  his  impecuniosity,  she 
might  refuse  him,  and  then  he  would  not  have 
agitated  his  daughter  unnecessarily. 

Shelah  was  in  good  spirits ;  she  had  slept  well 
after  parting  from  him,  and  had  risen  full  of 
sanguine  hopes  for  the  future.  She  had  not  said 
so,  for  she  would  not  torment  her  dear  father  by 
any  question  that  might  evince  curiosity,  but 
she  fully  believed  he  was  in  expectation  of 
succour  coming  either  from  Lord  Lillburne  or 
Hugh,  and  she  was  prepared  to  be  patient  and 
docile,  and  do  all  she  could  in  the  meanwhile  to 
alleviate  his  worries. 

I  Why,  dear  father,  how  soundly  you  must  have 
slept  to  have  found  so  hard  a  couch  a  satisfac- 
tory bed.  But  you  do  look  a  little  disreputable,' 
she  added,  laughing  merrily. 

I I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  Shelah.  I  must  go 
and  smarten  myself  up.  I  have  a  good  deal  to 
do  after  breakfast.  Amongst  other  things  1 
must '  he  hesitated. 

k  What,  papa?  Nothing  disagreeable,  I  trust?' 
'Well,  no.     It  would  be  ungallant  to  say  BO. 

I  must  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown,'  lie 

replied,  nervously. 

x  2 
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But  still  no  suspicion  was  raised  in  her  mind. 
for  she  said, 

'  I  am  rather  glad  you  are  going  to  see  her, 
for  she  has  become  so  much  nicer  to  me.  I  don't 
dislike  her  as  I  did.  And  Adela  I  both  like  and 
pity,  poor  thing!' 

'  Thank  God  for  that,'  murmured  her  father. 
'  Ah,  everything  is  smoothing  the  path  for  the 
step  I  am  forced  to  take,'  he  reflected,  with 
dreary  satisfaction  as,  having  taken  a  bath,  he 
proceeded  to  make  his  toilette. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Shelah  tidied  up  the  sitting- 
room  and  writing-table,  little  knowing  that,  on 
this  table,  her  fate  had  been  decided. 

'Poor  father/  she  sighed,  'how  tired  and 
worried  he  looks.  Ah  me  !  I  have  been  no  good 
to  him.  I  can  never  supply  mamma's  place. 
But  I  will  not  be  discouraged,'  she  thought, 
cheerfully,  as  she  proceeded  with  her  housewifely 
occupations. 

Towards  noon  Ballina,  having  partaken  of 
a  late  breakfast,  rose,  kissed  his  daughter,  and 
said,  deprecatingly, 

'You  have  not  forgotten  what  I  said  last 
night — that  you  are  ever  my  first  consideration, 
Shelah  !     Indeed,  my  onlv  one  in  this  world.' 
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'  Dearest  father,  why  repeat  what  I  so  well 
know  V  she  answered.  *  You  are  now  going  out 
1  see — on  business,  I  suppose.  1  am  going  to 
write  to  Hugh,  so  I  have  plenty  to  occupy  me 
while  you  are  away.' 

'  I  know  you  tell  him  everything,  and  will  spin 
him  a  long  yarn.  But  refrain  from  letting  him 
know  of  the  present  trouble.  I  shall  write  to 
him  myself  shortly  when  everything  is  arranged.' 

'  I  understand,  dear  father,'  she  answered, 
gravely. 

Clearly  it  was  to  Lord  Lillburne  and  not  to 
Hugh  that  he  was  going  to  apply  for  aid. 

Lord  Ballina's  interview  with  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Brown  was  short,  decisive,  and,  though  to  the 
point,  certainly  devoid  of  all  sentiment  or 
romance  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  He  dis- 
guised nothing  from  her,  and  made  the  fullest 
disclosure  of  his  disastrous  affairs.  What  money 
she  advanced  him  he  would  secure  to  her  by  an 
insurance  on  his  life,  and  as  his  wife,  if  she  did 
him  the  honour  of  accepting  him,  lie  would  do 
all  in  his  power  to  make  her  happy.  Sell- 
abased,  scorning  himself,  he  still  went  on  un- 
flinchingly to  the  bitter  end.  He  was  doing 
that  from  which  his  very  soul  revolted — barter- 
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ing  his  name,  his  noble  birth,  his  ancient  family, 
his  position  in  that  world  to  which  she  aspired 
in  exchange  for  her  riches  which  were  to  extricate 
him  from  his  unfortunate  position.  He  spoke  no 
word  of  love.  His  heart  felt  like  a  stone  within 
him.  He  would  pretend  to  no  affection  he  did  not 
feel.  He  was  perpetrating  an  ignoble  action, 
but  yet  it  was  nobly,  honourably,  truthfully  car- 
ried out.  And,  then,  was  he  not  committing 
this  hateful  deed  for  Shelah's  sake — in  order  to 
preserve  to  her  the  patrimony  of  her  ancestors, 
to  which  she  clung  with  much  more  romantic 
attachment  than  he  did  himself?  Had  it  not 
been  for  her  dear  sake,  he  would  have  put  his 
estates  up  to  auction  almost  without  a  pang,  and 
would  have  been  content  to  reside  for  ever  on 
the  continent. 

It  was  over  at  last.  His  explanation  had  been 
made,  and  so  cold  and  measured  were  his  words 
that  most  women  would  have  drawn  back  and 
recoiled  from  the  bargain  offered  her.  Ballina 
almost  trusted  she  would.  A  terrible  dread  of 
the  future  had  suddenly  seized  him.  But  Mrs. 
Brown's  love  was  at  fever-heat.  Never,  in  her 
eyes,  had  Lord  Ballina  looked  so  handsome,  so 
fascinating,  so   like  Jupiter — for   this  was  the 
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heathen  deity,  none  lower,  to  whom,  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  her  admiration,  she  ever  compared 
the  hero  of  her  affections.  For  the  moment  she 
had  forgotten  every  ambitious  hope,  her  craze 
for  social  advancement.  Love,  and  love  alone, 
reigned  supreme  in  her  heart.  She  would  like  to 
have  been  assured  that  there  was  a  correspond- 
ing passion  reigning  in  his.  She  would  also 
have  preferred  a  little  less  allusion  to  life  insur- 
ances and  mortgages,  and  more  soft  words 
of  adoration.  But  the  widow  was  a  vain  and 
very  handsome  woman,  and  had  a  conviction, 
notwithstanding  his  present  icy  demeanour,  that 
this  calm  lover  had  only  been  prevented  declar- 
ing himself  sooner  out  of  compassion  for  his 
daughter.  And  as,  deadly  pale,  and  with  a  wild 
idea  of  escaping  from  the  room  before  Mrs. 
Brown  could  give  him  an  answer,  Ballina  ceased 
speaking,  her  head  sank  on  his  shoulder,  and  she 
murmured,  brokenly — for  what  with  the  triumph 
of  success  though  long-delayed  and  love  she  was 
really  overcome, — 

4  Oh,  at  this  blissful  moment,  do  not  speak 
of  money.  Everything,  everything  shall  be  ar- 
ranged at  once  as  you  wish.  To  be  your  wife 
seems  almost  too  great  happiness.' 
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Ballina  started  ;  the  blood  rushed  in  torrents 
to  his  temples.  He  felt  as  though  his  brain  was 
bursting.  She  had  accepted  him.  There  was 
no  recall.  His  lips  had  never  touched  another 
woman's  since  Helen's  death  except  his  daugh- 
ter's. He  shuddered.  He  could  not  let  this 
lady,  who  had  generously  accepted  him  and 
his  debts  unconditionally,  lie  in  his  arms  like  a 
log  without  any  response  on  his  side,  and,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  he  stooped  over  her 
drooping  form  and  sealed  the  miserable  com- 
pact by  dropping  a  frigid  kiss  on  her  forehead 
as  he  murmured, 

'  You  will  be  kind  to  my  child.' 

A  fierce  pang  of  anger  and  jealousy  shot 
across  the  adoring  widow's  heart  at  these  words, 
she  might  perhaps  in  time  make  herself  loved, 
but  she  would  never  be  first  in  her  future  hus- 
band's affections.  With  an  effort  she  disguised 
these  feelings,  however,  and  said,  softly, 

'  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  Could  I  be  otherwise  to 
the  child  of  the  man  I  love  V 

And  now  perhaps,  of  all  the  mistaken  actions 
of  his  life,  Ballina  committed  the  crowning  one. 
Mrs.  Brown  proposed  an  immediate  marriage. 
As  his  wife  she   could,  with  greater  propriet}-, 
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act  in  every  way  as  was  most  desirable  for  his 
interests.  He  consented  ;  the  final  plunge  being 
now  inevitable,  it  might  as  well  be  taken  quick- 
ly. Time  and  consideration  could  only  make 
it  appear  more  terrible.  He  felt  grateful  to  her 
to  whom  he  had  offered  his  hand  for  the  un- 
bargaining  generosity  with  which  she  had  ac- 
cepted it,  and  he  would  feel  less  humiliation  in 
accepting  her  aid  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
affairs  when  she  bore  his  name. 

*  But,  oh !  heavens,'  he  exclaimed,  inwardly, 
'  how  can  I  break  this  to  Shelah  V 

An  expression  of  such  pain  passed  over  his 
countenance,  as  this  agonising  reflection  took 
possession  of  him,  that  Mrs.  Brown  quickly  ob- 
served it,  and,  intuitively  guessing  the  cause, 
fixed  her  excited  and  glowing  black  eyes  upon 
him  as  she  said, 

'Does  your  daughter  know  of  this,  or  has  she 
any  idea  of  it  V 

'  None,'  burst  from  Ballina's  lips.  ■  Not  the 
remotest.' 

liven  Mrs.  Brown  was  amazed  at  such  reti- 
cence on  his  part,  and  not  by  any  means  over- 
pleased,  never  in  the  least  surmising  that  it 
partly    arose    from    a    lingering    half-hope    she 
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might  refuse  him  when  made  fully  aware  that 
he  was  an  utterly  ruined  man. 

'  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  her  then  ?  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  leave  her  in  ignorance  of  every- 
thing until  after  our  marriage?  She  has  had 
such  a  look  of  trouble  on  her  young  countenance 
lately,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  your  sad  goings-on, 
you  naughty  man !'  she  playfully  tapped  him 
on  the  cheek. 

Beneath  that  playful  caress,  Ballina  shud- 
dered. Beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  face. 
He  loved  his  daughter  with  a  passion  of  paternal 
affection,  and  yet  the  widow's  suggestion  of 
further  deceiving  this  loving  daughter  had 
found  an  echo  in  his  own  heart.  He  could  not 
speak,  could  not  instantly  reply.  He  was  re- 
flecting on  Mrs.  Brown's  suggestion,  revolving 
it  in  his  mind,  combatting  against  agreement  to 
her  wily  proposition.  She  observed  his  hesita- 
tion, and  continued,  softly, — for  she  still  intense- 
ly feared  Shelah's  intervention  and  influence 
when  she  should  become  acquainted  with  her 
father's  engagement, — 

'  But  she  loves  this  naughty  man  so  dearly,  it 
will  be  a  relief  to  her  to  know  that  all  his 
difficulties  have  been  cleared  away  by  our  mar- 
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riage.  It  will  cement  our  affection  for  each 
other  in  the  future,  I  feel  sure.' 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  eyes  of  furtive 
adoration,  and  placed  her  hand  on  his. 

At  this  moment  Ballina  felt  positively  to 
loathe  the  woman  he  had  just  asked  to  be  his 
wife,  and  at  the  same  time  despised  himself  for 
this  feeling.  For  did  he  not  owe  her  a  debt  of 
gratitude  1  Would  not  Shelah  also  feel  herself 
deeply  indebted  to  her  future  step-mother  when 
she  knew  that  it  was  through  her  generosity 
her  own  inheritance  had  been  saved?  Oh!  she 
must — she  must,  even  as  he  was  bound  to  feel 
grateful  also,  and  under  the  influence  of  this 
thought  he  lifted  the  widow's  hand,  which  had 
hitherto  been  lying  unnoticed  in  his,  to  his  lips, 
saying,  with  forced  gallantry, 

'  We  shall  both  owe  you  a  boundless  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  I  accede  to  your  proposition.  Tt 
is  best  so.' 

He  rose  hastily.  He  was  suffocating.  In 
Mrs.  Brown's  presence  he  felt  as  though  under 
the  influence  of  a  night-mare.  But  he  was  not 
to  escape  so  easily.  She  followed  him  to  the 
door,  and.  seizing  bid  hand,  said,  imploringly, 

*  You  love  me  a  little.     It  is  not  all  for  my 
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money  that  you  have  asked  me  to  be  your  wife  V 

'  It  is  not  all  for  your  money,  most  generous 
of  women,'  he  replied,  desperately. 

He  could  not  help  being  touched.  There 
was  genuine  feeling  in  her  appeal.  '  I  can  return 
and  dine  with  you  to-night,  if  you  wish  it.' 

She  smiled.  '  And  we  can  then  make  arrange- 
ments for — for — our  marriage,'  she  whispered, 
softly. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Brown  was  so  ecstatic- 
ally happy  that  she  vowed  to  herself  to  be 
■everything  to  Shelah  that  a  mother  should  be. 
But— 

'  Jealousy  is  a  green-eyed  monster 
Which  doth  mock  the  meat  it  feeds  on.' 

As  Ballina  retraced  his  footsteps  to  the  hotel, 
though  he  was  as  miserable  as  a  man  could  well 
t>e,  he  could  not  help  allowing  that  during  the 
interview  he  had  so  dreaded  Mrs.  Brown  had 
behaved  in  a  most  becoming  manner  under 
very  difficult  circumstances.  Formerly  he  had 
considered  her  not  quite  a  lady  ;  but  she  had 
done  nothing  on  this  delicate  occasion  to  jar  on 
his  refined  susceptibilities  beyond  the  too  open 
expression  of  her  adoration  for  him.  That 
she  loved  him  for  his  own  sake,  apart  from  his 
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position  and  title,  he  could  not  doubt.  And, 
unacceptable  to  a  man  as  is  the  adoration  of  a 
woman  who  inspires  in  his  own  breast  no  recipro- 
cal passion,  Mrs.  Brown's  last  words  had  touched 
Ballina's  kindly,  chivalrous  heart,  and  he  vowed 
he  would  do  his  best  to  make  her  a  true  and 
kind  husband,  and  also  registered  a  still  more 
solemn  one  never  to  touch  a  card  again.  In 
the  meanwhile,  with  the  usual  weakness  of  his 
character,  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  put  off  the 
terrible  moment  of  confession  to  Shelah,  and  he 
ended  by  persuading  himself  that  as  far  as  she 
was  concerned  he  was  acting  for  the  best. 
Alas !  whatever  she  might  say,  however  rebel 
against  the  step  he  was  going  to  take,  he  could 
not  in  honour  now  draw  back.  And,  when 
made  aware  it  was  irrevocable,  she  would,  as 
she  always  did  where  there  was  no  remedy  for 
evil,  be  calm  and  patient.  And  surely,  when 
he  explained  everything  to  her,  she  would  under- 
stand that  he  had  made  this  hateful  marriage 
fur  her  dear  sake,  to  save  the  place  she  so  loved 
from  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 

Nevertheless,  all  that  day  he  avoided  meeting 
the  glance  of  Shelah's  eyes,  though  many  times 
he  would  suddenly  catch  her  in  his  arms,  and, 
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holding  her  in  a  close  embrace,  cover  her  face 
with  passionate  kisses,  tacitly,  as  it  were, 
imploring  pardon  for  what  he  was  about  to  do. 
Like  a  man  who  is  firmly  determined  on  self- 
destruction,  Ballina  was  extraordinarily  calm 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  moral  suicide.  His 
equanimity,  however,  completely  broke  down 
when  Shelah  in  the  evening  suddenly  ran  into 
the  room  holding  out  her  mother's  miniature, 
as  she  exclaimed, 

'  Oh !  father,  I  am  so  distressed.  Look,  the 
glass  is  broken,  and  the  painting  has  been  injured.' 

With  a  suppressed  cry  he  seized  the  minia- 
ture from  her;  but  his  hand  trembled  so 
dreadfully  that  it  slipped  from  his  grasp, 
and,  falling  on  the  hard  marble  floor,  was 
shivered  into  atoms.  For  a  moment  both  re- 
mained perfectly  silent,  gazing  blankly  down 
on  the  shattered  miniature.  It  was  the  only 
picture  in  existence  of  Helen  Ballina.  The  tears 
were  fast  welling  into  Shelah's  eyes  ;  but,  look- 
ing up  at  her  father,  she  was  so  frightened  at 
the  ghastly  pallor  of  his  countenance  that  she 
exclaimed,  quickly, 

*  Oh  !  papa,  do  not  grieve  so  dreadfully.  Even 
though  this  is  lost  to  us,  her  image  lives  in  our 
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hearts  for  ever.  We  can  never  forget  her  face.' 
Her  father  did  not  speak.  He  was  gazing 
fixedly  down  on  the  broken  fragments  of  this 
image  of  a  lost  love.  Had  it  been  so  rudely 
shattered  because  of  his  disloyalty  to  Helen's 
memory? — because  he  was  no  longer  worthy 
to  retaiu  this  remembrance  of  her  fair,  holy 
face? 

'  Nay,  dear  father,  look.  I  thiuk  it  may  be 
pieced  together  after  all,  and  another  taken  from 
it.  I  have  heard  of  a  very  clever  artist  who 
does  this  sort  of  work  to  perfection.' 

*  Perhaps   so,   Shelah,'  he  said  at  last,  sadly, 
stooping  down  and  helping  her  to  pick  up  the 
•  scattered  pieces  of  ivory.     'In  the  meanwhile, 
1  will  put  these  away.' 

That  evening  he  told  Shelah  that  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Marseilles  for  a  few  days,  aud 
that  on  his  return  they  would  leave  at  once  for 
Ireland.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  her  money 
to  pay  a  little  packet  of  bills  she  had  given  him 
some  time  previously.  She  had  seen  a  letter 
addressed  to  her  father  from  Lord  Lillburne, 
and  took  it  for  granted  help  had  come  from  that 
quarter.  She  felt  more  than  ever  grateful  to 
this  kind  friend,  though   she   reflected,  with  a 
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little  sigh,  '  I  should  sooner  he  had  applied  to 
Hugh.  But  oh  !  it  is  good  to  be  able  to  pay 
these  horrid  bills.' 

The  very  day  he  left  Shelah  caught  rather  a 
bad  cold,  which  obliged  her  to  keep  within 
doors,  but  she  would  on  no  account  either  in- 
form her  father  of  this,  or  allow  Bridget  to  do 
so.  He  must  not  be  further  worried  in  any  way. 
And  both  she  and  her  faithful  attendant  occu- 
pied themselves  with  great  glee  in  packing, 
with  a  view  to  their  immediate  departure  for 
Ireland  on  Lord  Lillburne's  return.  Bridget's 
gladsome  state  of  spirits  was,  however,  suddenly 
clouded  by  discovering  that  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Brown  had  also  gone  to  Marseilles,  and  a  sicken- 
ing suspicion,  an  overwhelming  dread,  seized 
her.  These  fears  were  only  allayed  by  Lord 
Ballina  returning,  after  a  week's  absence,  by 
himself.  Shelah  had  heard  from  her  father  more 
than  once,  and  was  so  anxious  to  be  perfectly 
well  to  greet  him  that  she  had  not  fretted  at  his 
prolonged  absence.  She  was  still  a  little  weak 
and  pale  from  the  effects  of  her  cold,  but  in 
great  spirits.  Indeed,  so  happy  and  joyous, 
that  she  never  observed  his  deep  dejection  and 
extraordinary  state  of  nervousness  when  they 
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first  met,  and  she  welcomed  him  home  with  as 
much  effusion  as  though  they  had  been  parted 
for  months.  After  having  asked  him  a  hundred 
questions  about  their  future  movements,  and 
content  to  find  he  bad  not  altered  his  intention 
of  leaving  Nice,  she  remained  perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  vague,  wandering  replies.  Finally  she 
perched  herself  on  his  knee,  and  began  to  twist 
his  beard  in  little  rings  round  her  slender  fingers. 
Throwing  her  head  back  to  criticise  her  handi- 
work, she  exclaimed,  laughing, 

'  I  declare  you  look  exactly  like  one  of  those 
ancient  Jovian  heads  one  sees  in  the  galleries.' 

Ballina  had  been  so  often  likened  lately  to 
Jupiter  that  he  now  regarded  that  classic  deity 
with  abhorrence,  and  he  made  an  impatient 
movement  of  his  handsome  head. 

'There  is  no  use  being  irritable,  sir,'  said 
Shelah,  with  mock  gravity.  'I  am  going  to  do 
your  hair  now.' 

1  But,  my  darling,  I  thought  you  were  so 
anxious  to  spend  a  long  afternoon  under  the 
olives  at  Beaulieu.  We  are  losing  time  over 
this  hair-dressing,  and  remember  I  have  some- 
thing very  important  to  tell  you.'  lie  spoke 
with  painful  nervousness. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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It  was  of  no  avail.  Shelah  was  irrepressibly 
joyous.  Were  they  not  going  to  leave  Nice 
immediately  %  aud  was  she  not  going,  to-day,  to 
make  one  of  those  much-appreciated  expeditions 
alone  with  her  father,  as  of  yore?  And  she 
answered,  laughingly, 

'  I  am  off,  dear  Jupiter ;  everything  is  pre- 
pared for  our  expedition.' 

1  For  heaven's  sake,  my  Shelah,  never  call  me 
by  that  name  again.  I  hate  it,'  he  called  out, 
as  she  ran  out  of  the  room.  And  she  never  did, 
but  not  in  consequence  of  what  he  then  said. 

Adela  Lawrence  was  reading  at  her  open 
window  as  the  little  basket-carriage,  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  spirited  Corsican  ponies,  and 
containing  Lord  Ballina  and  Shelah,  who  was 
driving,  passed  by.  The  lively  tinkle  of  the 
ponies'  bells  attracted  her  attention,  and  she 
looked  out.  Shelah  quickly  recognised  Adela, 
and  waved  her  hand  in  token  of  recognition 
with  an  accompanying  smile  of  happiness. 

'  Poor  girl !'  murmured  Adela.  •  Evidently  he 
has  not  told  her  yet.  How  will  she  take  this 
news  V 

The  day  was  lovely,  clear,  bright,  exhilarat- 
ing.    Not  a  cloudlet  flecked  the  blue  sky,  not  a 
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ripple  stirred  the  oft-times  stormy  Mediterranean 
— it  was  still  and  calm  as  a  lake,  while  those  long 
tracks  of  paler  blue,  having  the  appearance  of 
water-paths,  and  always  observable  on  calm 
days,  as  though  troops  of  invisible  spirits  had 
been  gliding  over  the  waters  and  swept  a  pas- 
sage with  their  trailing  garments,  were  plainly 
and  beautifully  visible. 

Swiftly  trotted  the  ponies  along  the  Ville- 
franche  road,  merrily  rang  out  their  bells  ;  gaily 
Shelah  chattered  in  the  gladsome  cheerfulness  of 
her  heart,  until  all  of  a  sudden  it  struck  her  she 
had  all  the  conversation  to  herself.  Her  father 
either  made  no  answer  or  only  replied  to  her 
gay  remarks  in  monosyllables.  He  was  abstract- 
ed, a  weight  of  care  sat  on  his  brow.  Occasion- 
ally his  brief  replies  were  wholly  at  variance 
with  her  observations.  Then  a  most  distressful 
thought  flitted  into  her  mind — Lord  Lillburne 
had  refused  him  aid.  Ah  !  her  dear  father  had 
humiliated  himself  to  no  purpose.  As  this  idea 
suddenly  crossed  her  mind,  she  said,  tenderly, 

*  Dear  father,  are  you  not  well?'  She  slipped 
the  reins  into  his  hand.  *  You  like  driving ; 
I  am  tired.  Will  you  drive  now?  But  look 
first    at  those   beautiful    watery   roads   on    the 

Y  2 
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sea.  When  I  see  them,  I  always  think  of  Christ 
walking  on  the  water,  so  majestically  and  calm- 
ly, bringing  peace  and  hope  to  His  disciples 
after  the  night's  storm.  How  often  He  does  the 
same  for  us,  dear  father/ 

*  My  kShelah,  my  darling,  that  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful thought  V  exclaimed  her  father,  starting  out 
of  his  painful  state  of  abstraction,  and  with  a 
pang  contrasting  the  holy  refinement  and  poetry 
of  his  daughter's  mind  with  that  of  one  of  coarser 
and  more  material  fibre  from  whom  he  had  but 
lately  parted.  '  The  sea  does  look  unusually 
lovely  and  peaceful  to-day,  dearest.  But  you 
have  surrendered  the'reins  to  me  rather  late,  for 
here  we  are  at  Villefranche,  and  there  are  the 
mules  waiting  our  arrival.' 

There  was,  in  these  days,  but  a  bridle-path 
running  along  the  sea  coast,  between  Ville- 
franche and  Beaulieu,  which  was  then  nothing 
but  a  very  beautiful  retired  bay,  virgin  of  all 
human  dwellings. 

Placing  Shelah  on  her  steed,  Lord  Ballina 
prepared  to  walk  by  her  side  ;  another  mule  led 
by  a  pretty  Nizzard  damsel,  who  presented  Shelah 
with  a  fragrant  bunch  of  violets,  followed  with 
the  luncheon. 
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1  I  know  you  love  walking,  papa  !'  said  Shelah, 
stroking  his  face  as  he  carefully  arranged  her 
skirt.  *  And  it  is  not  very  far,  we  shall  soon  reach 
our  destination.' 

All  too  soon,  as  far  as  the  unfortunate  Ballina 
was  concerned,  the  little  party  found  themselves 
at  the  spot  Shelah  had  settled  on  for  their 
luncheon.  This  was  a  group  of  very  ancient 
olive-trees,  whose  gnarled  and  twisted  trunks 
and  knotted  roots  protruded  from  the  ground 
in  most  erratic  and  curious  fashion,  and  here 
Shelah  intended,  later  on,  to  sketch ;  while  in 
the  present,  their  wide-spreading  branches  and 
luxuriant  foliage  afforded  plentiful  shade  from 
the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun. 

The  view  from  beneath  those  friendly,  time- 
honoured  trees  was  very  pleasant  to  behold. 
On  one  side,  stretched  far  out  into  the  sea  the 
long  slip  of  land  forming  the  promontory  of  St. 
Jean,  with  its  picturesque  detached  village 
nestling  amongst  groves  of  orange  and  olive- 
trees.  On  the  other,  rose  the  peculiarly-shaped 
mountain  that  shelters,  in  the  present  time, 
wicked,  seductive  Monte  Carlo  from  all  keen 
blasts,  making  it,  if  inimical  to  the  soul  of  man, 
a  most  comforting  health-resort.     Beyond  lay, 
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basking  in  the  sun,  bay  after  bay  of  the  Corniche 
road,  with  all  their  numerous  bright  towns,  the 
Campaniles  of  which  rise  so  gracefully  towards 
the  sky,  until  the  last  was  lost  in  the  blueness 
of  far  distance. 

Having  finished  luncheon,  Shelah  ran  down 
to  the  sea  to  lave  her  hands  and  face,  and  she 
was  about  to  take  off  her  shoes  and  stockings 
with  the  view  of  paddling  in  the  cool  transpar- 
ent waters,  when  her  father,  who  was  watching 
her  with  an  almost  intolerable  agony  of  love  and 
anguish,  called  out, 

'  Come  here,  my  child ;  you  seem  to  have 
entirely  forgotten  I  have  something  of  import- 
ance to  tell  you.' 

'  No,  I  have  not  forgotten,  dear  father  ;  and  I 
see  you  are  very  troubled.  But  let  us  enjoy 
this  day  without  any  drawback.  I  do  not  want 
to. hear  what  you  have  to  say.' 

She  put  her  hands  over  her  ears  with  charm- 
ing waywardness. 

*  But  you  must,  Shelah,'  he  exclaimed,  pitcous- 
ly.  *  I  have  delayed  too  long.  Alas  !  where  you 
are  concerned  I  am  a  pitiable  coward.' 

'  Dear  father,  do  not  trouble  yourself  by  tell- 
ing me  what  has  happened.     I  have    guessed 
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what  it  is  already — Lord  Lillbunie  has  refused 
to  lend  you  the  money  you  required.  I  am  only 
grieved  you  ever  asked  him  ;  we  must  find  some 
other  way  out  of  our  difficulties.  There,  you 
see  I  know  everything.' 

'Good  God,  Shelah,  what  do  you  mean  %  I 
have  never  asked  Liilburne  for  money ;  and  yet 
our  difficulties  are  all  ended.  Oh  !  my  child,  it 
is  not  that  which  is  so  sorely  troubling  me.' 

*  Indeed !'  she  repeated,  in  blank  astonish- 
ment. *  Why,  if  they  are  ended,  do  you  look  so 
very  miserable  ?  Where  have  you  got  money 
from  V 

*  A  friend — a  very  kind  friend,  has  relieved  me 
entirely  from  my  unhappy  position.  Oh  !  She- 
lah, can  you  not  divine  who  it  is  ?  Save  me  some 
pain  in  this  matter,  I  implore  you.' 

*  Save  you  pain,  father,  1  would  die  to  save 
you  the  slightest.  But,'  she  continued,  in  a 
bewildered  way,  '  I  know  of  no  friend  but  Hugh 
who  would  have  helped  us,  and  you  could  not 
have  heard  from  him.' 

Ballina's  agony  was  being  prolonged  by  the- 
very  trust  his  daughter  placed  in  him — her  con- 
fiding love  gave  no  room  for  suspicion — and  he 
replied,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
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*  Yes,  yes,  we  have,  Shelah,  and  one  most 
generous.  Only  last  week  you  were  praising 
her  to  me,  and  both  you  and  I  owe  her  the 
deepest  gratitude.' 

Shelah  gasped  for  breath  and  stared  wildly 
at  her  father,  showing  she  was  awakening  to 
the  terrible  truth;  and,  trembling  visibly,  she 
exclaimed, 

*  You  have  not  borrowed  money  from  Mrs. 
Brown  1     Oh,  father,  how  could  you  V 

'Necessity  has  no  law.  I  was  obliged,'  he 
answered,  doggedly,  though  his  lips  quivered, 
and  every  trace  of  colour  had  faded  from  his 
face.  He  could  not  bear  the  look  of  reproach  in 
his  daughter's  eyes,  and,  turning  his  head  away, 
he  continued,  in  a  strangled  voice,  '  But  only  in 
one  way,  Shelah,  only  in  one  way  could  I  hon- 
ourably accept  what  she  most  unselfishly  offered, 
and  that  was — by  asking  her  to  marry  me.' 

With  a  shriek  of  dismay  Shelah  flung  herself 
at  his  feet,  exclaiming, 

*  Father,  father,  she  did  not  accept  you  ? 
You  must  not  marry  her.  Ah !  she  would  not 
make  you  happy.  Father,  father,  you  do  not 
love  her.  You  never  did.  But  it  is  not  too 
late.     Sell  everything  we  possess,  and  pay  this 
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debt.     Oh,  it  would  be  horrible,  horrible  !     Say 
it  is  not  too  late.' 

f  It    is    too    late,    Shelah ;    we   are    married 
already.' 

Driven  to  desperation,  Ballina  had  made  his 
dreaded  announcement  in  the  rudest  manner. 
His  prolonged  torture  had  become  unendurable. 
He  had  forgotten  in  this  momentous  crisis  the 
delicate,  sensitive  organisation  he  had  to  deal 
with.  As  she  heard  the  fatal  announcement  that 
her  father  had  irrevocably  fixed  his  fate  and  hers, 
Shelah  drooped  to  one  side  and  fell  in  a  heap 
at  his  feet,  apparently  insensible.  He  thought 
the  blow  had  killed  her,  and,  in  an  agony  of 
grief  and  remorse,  stooped  over  her  prostrate 
form.  But  she  was  not  insensible ;  for  a  moment 
her  nervous  system  had  been  completely  over- 
come, but  she  was  making  heroic  efforts  to  ward 
off  one  of  those  attacks  from  which  she  had 
been  so  long  free.  She  must  be  cool  and 
collected,  have  all  her  wits  about  her,  so  as  not 
to  wound  her  father  by  any  excess  of  the 
despair  and  sorrow  overwhelming  her.  As  he 
attempted  to  raise  her  she  moved  gently  away 
from  his  grasp  with  a  little  moan  of  Bupprl 
anguish. 
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He  did  not  dream  what  was  the  deepest  root 
of  her  grief,  what  so  intensified  it,  that  her  father, 
whom  she  trusted  so  completely,  at  least  where  she 
herself  was  personally  concerned,  had  deceived 
and  broken  faith  with  her.  Ah !  how  could  she 
trust  anyone  in  the  world  again,  when  he  had  so 
entirely  failed  her?  Yes,  there  was  one,  and,  as 
she  passed  through  the  deep  waters  of  the 
heaviest  affliction  she  had  ever  been  called  upon 
to  bear,  that  one  rose  to  memory,  and  in  the 
bitterness  of  this  moment  she  called  out  in  spirit 
upon  him,  whispering,  '  Hugh,  Hugh.' 

If  anything  could  have  inflicted  a  stronger 
pain  on  her  father's  heart  than  what  was 
already  implanted  there,  it  was  that  plaintive 
moan  Shelah  had  involuntarily  given  expression 
to  as  he  touched  her,  and  in  mournful  humility 
he  said,  in  a  deprecating  voice, 

'  Shelah,  Shelah,  do  not  turn  from  me.  I 
have  done  what  seems  to  you  so  dreadful  entire- 
ly for  your  sake.  To  prevent  the  sale  of  Ballina, 
which  was  inevitable.  To  preserve  to  you  your 
home  and  patrimony.' 

*  I  know  it,  father,  dearest  father,'  she  mur- 
mured. '  But  this  only  makes  it  worse  for  me. 
I  should  sooner,  with  all  my  love  for  it,  that 
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Ballina  had  gone  than  that  you  should  have 
.sacrificed  yourself  for  me.' 

She  looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  were  perfectly 
dry,  such  grief  as  Shelah's  was  too  intense  for 
tears.  She  had  taken  in  all  the  weakness  of  her 
father's  act.  Ah !  how  he  had  fallen  from  the 
altitude  on  which  she  had  placed  him.  But  her 
love  for  him  was  unabated.  All  her  thought 
and  sorrow  was  for  him.  She  had  forgotten  for 
a  moment  all  that  this  marriage  might  entail  on 
herself,  and  only  sadly  reflected  how  unlikely  it 
was  to  make  him  happy.  Rising  from  the 
ground,  she  placed  her  arms  round  his  neck  as 
she  murmured,  gently, 

'  Dear  father,  I  will  forget  everything  I  said 
in  the  past  of  her  you  have  married,  and,  for 
your  sake,  try  to  love  her.  Let  us  go  home  now 
— 1  am  so  tired.' 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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